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PREFACE. 

All tlie extant criticism of Coleridge on tlie Englisli 
Dramatists is* collected, for tlie first time, in tMs volume, 
and niimerons criticisms of his, on other English Poets, 
have in it been rescued from obscuritj, in the form of 
notes or otherwise 

Our thanks are especiallv due to Mr. Collier, for allowing 
as to reprint his transcripts ; to Messrs. Macmillan, for 
the privilege, willingly accorded, of making free use of 
Crabb Pobinson’s Diary; and to kCr George, ofJBristol, 
without whose friendly and invaluable co-operation we 
should not have recovered the reports of the Bristol 
Lectures. 

Sejjt , 1883. 

Mr Collier has passed beyond reach of our thanks, in his ninety- 
ih\h year. {Scjpt. 13, 1S83). 
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I. 

LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE AND 
MILTON. 


1811 - 12 . 




IXTRODUCTORY. 


§ 1,— Jfr. C<^JIh 2 r''s Transcn^is. 

' LKRIIIGE, then lit liis fortietli year, delivered a course 
* if leet tires in tlie winter of 1811-12, in the Hall of the 
^ on PliiloKophical Society.^ The lectures mainly dealt 
fhalcispere, but two or three were on Milton, and the 
fiisciissed the ironeral principles of poetry ; as, indeed, 
tWy all, more or less. They were given on Monday 
Thnrstiiy evenings, and were to have been fifteen in. 
5:^er. The course extended, however, to seventeen, and 
Ving for a probable interval at Christmas, must have 
. little interrupted ; for the first duly came ofi? on the 
^ of Jfovembor, as announced, and the last on January 

s any remains of this course are valuable, it is unfor- 
4.0 we have so few. These, such as they are, consist of 
emporary newspaper notices, of some mt€5resting memo- 
la in li. Cmbb Eobinson’s Diary, and of transcripts 
i shorthand notes, by Mr. J. Payne Collier, of the 1st, 

, Othf 7th, bth, and 12th lectures, and part of the 8th. 
tr. jl^ollicr published these transcripts fin 1856, having 
overed, a ftwv years before, a portion of his notes, all of 
chrivlKitever tiiey had been originally, up to that time > 
been inislaii!. The transcripts must be somewhat' 

^ 7ht^ Society was dissolved in 1820 
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meagre. Tiie first lecture, for instance, as given. l)j Mr« 
Collier, could be read aloud in a quarter of an Iiour.'^ The 
later ones are more complete. It would, however, be most 
unnatural not to feel a deep sense of gratitude to ifet 
Collier ; for, apart from the fact that his transcripts con* 
tain much, precious matter, they are practically all the 
lectures we possess. Only a small portion of the second 
division of our book can correctly be called lectures. 

The volume in which Mr. Collier^s tmnseripts first 
appeared in a complete form, contains much other matter- 
We proceed to extract, with his kind pei'mission, sucS por- 
tions of his preface as illustrate our subject. t 

Mr. Collier recounts the history of his transcripts as 
follows : — 

“ The lectures are, as nearly as possible, transcripts of my own 
short-band notes, taken at the close of the year 1811, and at tlie 
opening of the year 1812. 

am fully aware that my memoranda, of forty-five years 
standing, are more or less imperfect : of some of the lectures I 
appear to have made only abridged sketches ; of others my notes 
are much fuller and more extended ; hut I am certain, even at 
this distance of time, that I did not knowingly register a sentence, 
that did not come from Coleridge's lips, although doubtless I 
missed, omitted, . and mistook points and passages, which now I 
should have beenimost rejoiced to have preserved. In completing 
my transcripts, hov/ever, I have added no word or syllable of my 
own. 1 

"'I was a very young man when I attended the iSctiires in 
question ; but I was not only an enthusiast in all that related to 
Shakspere and hfs literary contemporaries, but a warm adtiirer of 
Coleridge, and a firm believer in his power of opening my faculties 
— 

^ And Coleridge's lectures were not short Dr. Bibdm, in ** Dmi- 
mscences of a Literary Life,” relates that he attended one at the Bovnl 
Institution, and states that for nearly two hours he, ” Coleridge, spuke 
with unhesitating and uninterrupted fluency,” 



to tlie comprcheiisioti, and enjoyment of poetry, in a degree beyond 
anytliing tlmt I had then experienced. I had seen something of 
him, and had heard more about him ; and when my father pro^ 
posed that all his family, old enough to profit by them, should 
attend the lectui’es advertised in 1811,1 seized the opportunity 
with eagerness. The series was delivered extemporaneously 
{almost without the assistance of notes) in a large room at what 
wms called the Scot's Corporation Hall, in Crane Court, Fleet 
Street ; and on applying for tickets, Coleridge sent us a copy of 
his prospectus, which, many years afterwards, I was glad to see I 
had accidentally preserved, and which was m the following form : — 

LONDOJT PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

saors OOEWEATION' EALL, 

CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, 

(EJ.YTEANCE FBOM FETTER LANE,) 


MR. COLERIDGE 

WILL COMMENCE 

ON MONDAY, NOV. 18 th, 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ON SHAKESFEAR AND MILTON^ 

IN ILLUSTRATION OF 

THE PEIHCIPLES OF POETEY, 

^ AND THEIR 

Application as Grounds of Criticism to the most popular TFor/j5 of 
later English FoetSj those of the Living included. 


After an introdnctory Lecture on False Cntiexim, (especially in Poetry,) and 
iB Its Causes . two tinrils of the remammg course, will be assigned, lat, to a philo- 
iphic Analysis and Explanation of all the principal Characters of our great Oi’amatist, 
OrHSLLO, Falstaff, Richard 3d, Iago, Hamdbt, Ac. • and 2nd, to a critical 
^partson of Shakespeab, in respect of JDiction, Imagery, management of the 
•ms, Judgment m the construction of his Pramas, in short, of all that belongs to 
a Foet, and as a dramatic Poet, with his contemporaries, or immediate sne- 
T<wsoy, Beaumont and Fletoheb, Fobd, Massinger, &c. in the endeavour 
what of Shakespeab’S Alerits and Defects are common to him with 

J ^'of the same age, and what remain peculiar to his own, Genius 

Eie Course will extend to fifteen Lectures, which will be given on Monday 
day evenings successively. The Lectures to commence at f past 7 o’clock. ^ 
Single Tickets foi the whole Course, 2 Guineas ; or 3 Guineas with the pri- 
„ vilege of introducing a Lady; may be procured at J. Hatchard’‘s, 190, Ficcadiny , 
J. Murray's, Fleet Street; J. and A, Arch's, Booksellers and Stationers, Coiiihiu ; 
Godwin's Junenile Library, Skinner Street; W. Pople’s, 67, Chancery Lane; or b> 
Letter (post paid) to Mr. S. T, Coleridge, J. J. Alorgan’s, JSsq, No. '7, Portland* 
Place, Hammfc.r*imth. 


W1 Fcple, Pi inter, Ctvtncci y Lane, London, 



V 




After expressing a doubt about tbe number of weeks tbe 
delivery of Coleridge's lectures actually covered — a point 
tbe dates we have given above from tbe Times sot at rest 
— Mr. Collier makes declaration, in reply to an anonjmcnis 
writer/ wbo bad charged bim with inventing tliein, tlmfe 
bis sbort-band notes were taken at tbe time. There seems 
no reason whatever to doubt this. Tbe contemporary 
notices in tbe papers fairly establish, by their resemblance^^ 
tbe genuineness of tbe transcripts. 

** My original notes (be contmucs) were taken at tbe close of 
1811 and at the opening of 1812. I endeavoured in the internal 
between each lecture to transcribe them; but, from other 
avocations, I was unable to keep pace with tlie delivery, and at 
tbe termination of tbe course I must have been considerably in 
arrear : while I am writing I have two of my sbort-band books 
(sheets of paper stitched together) before me, which remained 
undecipbered from 1812 until 1854, — a period of forty- two 
years. During the whole time T did not know what had become 
of any of them. I attended another course by the same lecturer 
in 1818, of which I had taken and preserved only a few scattered 
excerpts ; and I cannot call to mind whether, even at tliar date, 
my notes of the previous lectures of 1811-12 were forthcoming, 
I know that I afterwards searched for them seveial times unsuc- 
cessfully ; and with great diligence about the year 1842, when 1 
was engaged in preparing a new edition of Shakspere, to which I 
apprehended the opinions of Coleridge on the different plays would 
have been an nn^rtant recommendation.® I again failed to find 
them, and in 1850 I took up my residence in the country, carry- 
ing with me only such furniture as I required, and among it a 
double chest of drawers, in the highest part of which I subsfcpiently 
discovered some of, but, I lament to say, by no means all, my lost 


* In a brochure entitled Literary Cookery,” which was with^*aw ii„ 
IMr. Collier had supplied some portions of Ins transcripts to iN'otes ami 
Queries,” before their publication in 1856. 

The second portion of this volume was, howyer, already pnbhshed 
at that date. 



no^4 Even tliese i?\’'ere not brouglit to light until I was prepar- 
in“^d remove to iny present residence, and was employing myself 
in turning out waste paper and worthless relics from every 
receptacle. 

‘‘ As doubt, however unfairly and unjustidably, has been cast on 
my i'6- acquisition of these materials, I will just state, with some 
particularity, of what they consist. 

1. Several brochures and fragments of a Diary in my own 
handwriting, not at all regularly kept, and the earliest entry in 
which is 10th October, without tbe year, but unquestionably 1811, 

2. Five other small brochures, containing partial transcripts, 
in long-band, of Coleridge’s first, second, sixth, and eighth 
lectures. 

3.,^Several brochures, and parts of brochures, of my original 
short-hand notes, two of which (those of the ninth and twelfth 
lectures) were complete, but entirely untranscribed. 

On turning out these papers from the upper drawer, where 
they must have been deposited for many years, I looked anxiously 
fur tbe rest of the series of lectures, but in vain, and to this day I 
have recovered no more. .... The early transcripts were not in the 
first person: they, as it were, narrated the observations and 
criticisms of Coleridge, with constant repetitions of “ he said,” 
** he remarked,” “ he quoted,” &c. On the other hand, my 
original notes, taken down from the lips of the lecturer, were, of 
course, in the first person, — ‘‘ I beg you to observe,” “ it is my 
opinion,” “ we are sfruck,” &c. I therefore re-wrote the whole, 
comparing my recovered transcripts with my short-hand notes 
(where I had them) as I proceeded, and putting the earliest 
lectures as well as the latest, in the first imtead of the third 
person ; thus making them consistent with each other, and more 
conformable to tbe very words Coleridge had employed. 

‘‘ These are what are now offered to the reader. I cannot but 
be seni^ble of their many and great imperfections: they are, 
I am sure, full of omissions, owing in some degree to want of 
facility on my part ; m a greater degree, perhaps, to a mistaken 
estimate of what it was, or was not, expedient to minute; and in 
no little proportion to the fact, that in some cases I relied upon my 
recollection to fill up chasms in my memoranda, A few defects 
may be attributed to the inconvenience of my position among 
other auditors (though the lectures wCre not always very fully 
attended), and others to the plain fact, that I was not un- 
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frequently so engrossed, and absorbed by the almost inspired look 
and manner of the speaker, that I was, for a time, incapable of per- 
formmg tbe mechanical duty of writing. I present my notes merely 
as they are, doing, I know, great injustice to the man and to the 
subject, but at the same time preserving many criticisms, obser- 
rations, and opinions, -well worthy of attention from their tinith, 
their eloquence, and their originality^ ’ 

I 2.,~CnHmms hj Cohrulgefrom Mr. Collier's Biarij. 

Mr. Collier furnishes numerous extracts from the Diary 
which he kept in 1811. Such portions of them m fell 
within our scope, are here given. A few are rescued from 
forgetfulness, which hardly do so. ' 

Sunchf/, IZth Oct . — ^Tn a conversation at my father^s, a little 
while since, he gave the following character of FalstalT, which I 
wrote down rcry soon after it was delivered. 

“ Falstaff was no coward, but pretended to be one merely for 
the sake of trying experiments on the credulity of mankind : he 
w’as a liar with the same object, and not because he loved false- 
hood for itself. He was a man of such pre-eminent abilities, as 
to give him a profound contempt for all those by whom he urns 
usually surrounded, and to lead to a determination on his part, in 
spite of their fancied superiority, to make them his tools and 
dupes. He knew, however low he descended, that his own 
talents w'ouM raise him, and extricate liim from any dilliculty. 
While he was thought to he the greatest rogue, thief, and liar, he 
still had that about him which could render him not only respect- 
able, but absolutely necessary to his companions. It in 
characters of complete moral depravity, but of hrst-rate wit and 
talents, that Shafesper<^ delighted : and Coleridge instanced Richard 
the Third, Falsta:^, and lago. ^ 

“ Coleridge 'was recently asked his opinion as to the order in 
which Shakspere had written his plays. His answer was fb this 
effect, as well as I can remember: — that although Malone had 
collected a great many external particulars regarding the aJge of 
each play, they were all, in Coleridge’s mind, much less satisfac- 
tory than the knowledge to be obtained from internal evitleiire. 
If he were to adopt any theory upon the subject, it would railiiT 



be- pliy&itjlogieal and patliobgical tlian cbronologicd. There ap- 
peared to be three atages in Sliakspere’s genius ; it did not seem 
m if in the outset be thought bis ability of a dramatic kind, ex- 
cepting perhaps as an actor, in which, like many others, he had 
been somewhat mistaken, though by no means so much as it was 
tlie eusttnn to believe. Hence his two poems, ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ and ‘ Lucreeef both of a narrative charactex', which must 
have been written very early : the first, at all events, must have 
been produced in the country, amid country scenes, sights and 
employments; but the last had more the air of a city, and of 
societj,” 

Hr. Collier produces a note here, of doubtful date, of some 

remarks of Coleridge on Shakspere as an actor : — 

% 

“ It is my persuasion — indeed my firm com iction— so firm that 
nothing can shake it — -the rising of Shakspere’s spirit from the 
grave, modestly confessing his own deficiencies, could not alter my 
opinion — that Bhakspere, in the best sense of the word, was a very 
great actor ; nothing can exceed the judgment he displays upon 
that subject, lie may not have had the physical advantages of 
Burbage or Field; but they would never have become what tliey 
were without his most able and sagacious instructions ; and what 
wouhl either of them have been without Shakspere’s plays ? Great 
dramatists make great actors. But looking at him merely as a 
performer, I am certain that he was greater as Adam^ hi * As you 
like It,’ than Burbage, as Hamlet, or Richard the Third* Think 
of the scene between him and Orlando ; and think again, that the 
actor of that part had to carry the author of that play in his arms ! 
Think of liaving had Shakspere in one’s arms I Ikis worth having 
died two hondred years ago to have heard Shakspere deliver a 
single line. He must have been a great actor.” 

The ^atry of the 13th Oct. thus continues : — 

“ With regard to his dramas, they might easily be placed in 
groups ‘Titus Andronicus’ would, in some sort, stand alone, 
because it was obviously intended to excite vulgar audiences by 
its scenes of blood and horror — ^to our ears shocking and disgusting. 
This was the fashion of plays in Shakspere’s youth ; but the taste, 
if such indeed it were, soon disappeared, as it was sure to do with 
a man of his character of mind ; and then followed, probably, that 
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beautiful loye-poem ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘Love's Laboiiy’s. 
Lost,’ made up entirely of tiie same passion, Tbesc might be 
succeeded by ‘All’s Well that Ends Well,’ not an agreeable 
story, but still fall of love; and by ‘As You Like It,’ not 
Sbakspere’s invention as to plot, but entirely bis own as to 
dialo^e, with aE tbe vivacity of wit, and the elasticity of youtb 
and animal spirits. No man, even in tbe middle period of life, be 
thought, could have produced it. ‘Midsummer Night’s Bream’ 
and ‘ Twelfth Night’ hardly appeared to belong to the complete 
matuiity of his genius : Shakspere was then ripening his pcnvers 
for such works as ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ ‘ Julius 
Caesar,’ ‘ Cymbeline,’ and ‘ Othello.’ Coleridge professed that he 
could not yet make up his mind to assign a period to ‘The 
Merchant of Yenice,’ to * Much Ado about Nothing,’ ^nor to 
‘Measure for Measure; ’ but he was convinced that ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ The Tempest,’ ®*nd 
‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ were late productions, — especially ‘ The 
Winter s Tale.’ These belonged to the third group. 

“ When asked what he would do with the historical plays, he 
replied that he was much at a loss. Historical plays had been 
written and acted before Shakspere took np those subjects ; and 
there was no doubt whatever that his contributions to the three 
parts of ‘ Henry YI.’ were very small ; indeed he doubted, in op- 
position to Malone, whether he had had anything to do with the 
first part of ‘ Henry YI, : ’ if he had, it must have been extremely 
early in his career. ‘Richard 11.’ and ‘Richard III.’ — noble 
plays, and the finest specimens of their kind — must have preceded 
the two parts of ‘ Henry lY. ; ’ and ‘ Henry YIII.’ was decidedly a 
late play. Dramas of this description ought to be treated by them- 
selves ; they-lvere neither tragedy nor comedy, and yet at times 
both. Though far from accurate as to events, in point of cha- 
racter they were the essential truth of history. ‘ Let no man 
(.said Coleridge) blame his son for learniug history from 
Shakspere.’ 1 

“ He did not '^Ith some Germans (whom he ha4 heard 
tallc upon the subject) that Shakspere had had much to do with 
the doubtful play$ imputed to him in the thiicl folio : on tiJie con- 
trary, he was sur’e that, if he had touched any of them, it was 
only very lightly and rarely. Being asked -whether he included 
‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen ’ among the doubtful plays, he an- 
swered, ‘Decidedly not: there is the cleaiest internal evidence 



tiiat Slmkspere importantly aided Fletclier in the comph#ion 
of it. Parts are most tmlike Fletcher, yet most like Bhaks^^ 
while other parts are' most like Fletcher, and most tmlike 
spere. The mad scenes of the Jailor’s daughter are coarsely 
imitated from * Hamlet those were by Fletcher, and so yery 
inferior, that I wonder how he could so far condescend. Shak- 
spere would never ha%^e imitated himself at all, much less so 
badly. There is no finer, or more characteristic dramatic writing 
than some scenes in ‘The Two hTohle Kinsmen.’ ” 

“ Thursday^ 17 th Oct — Yesterday, at Lamb’s, I met Coleridge 
again, I expected to see him there, and I made up my mind that 
I would remember as much as possible of what he said. 

“ He said that Shakspere was almost the only dramatic poet, 
who bj his characters represented a class, and not an individual : 
other writers for the stage, and in other respects good ones too, 
had aimed their satire and ridicule at particular foibles and par- 
ticular persons, while Shakspere at one stroke lashed thou- 
sands : Shakspere struck at a crowd ; Jonson picked out an 
especial object for his attack. Coleridge drew a parallel between 
Shakspere and a geometrician : the latter, when tracing a circle, 
had his eye upon the centre as the important point, but included 
also in his vision a wide circumference ; so Shakspere, while his 
eye rested upon an individual character, always embraced a wide 
circumference of others, without diminishing the separate interesl 
he intended to attach to the being he pourtrayed. Othello was a 
personage of this description; but all Shakspere’s chief cha 
racters possessed, in a greater op less degree, this claim to om 
admiration. He was not a mere painter of portraits, with the 
dress, features, and peculiarities of the sitter; but a painter oJ 
likenesses so true that, although nobody could perhaps say thej 
knew the very person represented, all saw at once that it waf 
faithful, and that it must be a likeness. 

“ Lai|^b led Coleridge on to speak of Beaumont and Fletcher , 
he highly extolled their comedies in many respects, especially fin 
the viijacity of the dialogue, but he contended that their tragedies 
were liable to grave objections. They always proceeded upoi 
something forced and unnatural ; the reader never can reconcih 
the plot with probability, and sometimes not with possibility 
One of their tragedies was founded upon this — A lady expresses 
a wish to possess the heart of her lover, terms which that lovei 
understands, all the way through, in a literal sense : and nothin® 
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can satisfy liim bnt tearing ont Hs heart, and having it presented 
to the heroine, in order to secure her affections, after he was past 
the enjoyment of them/ Their comedies, however, were much 
superior, mid at times, and excepting in the generalization of 
humour and application, almost rivalled those of Shakspere. 
The situations are sometimes so disgusting, and the language so 
indecent and immoral, that it is impossible to read the plays in 
private society. The difference in this respect between Shak- 
spere and Beaumont and Fletcher (speaking of them in their 
joint capacity) is, that Shakspere always makes vice odious and 
virtue admirable, while Beaumont and Fletcher do the very re- 
verse — they I'idicule virtue and encourage vice: they pander to 
the lowest and basest passions of our nature. 

Coleridge afterwards made some remarks txpon more mpcl<y'n 
dramatists, and was especiaUj severe upon Dryden, who could 
degrade his fine intellect, and debase his noble use of the 
English language in such plays as ^ All for Love/ and ‘ Sebastian,* 
down to ‘ Limberham,’ and ^ The Spanish Friar.’ He spoke also 
of Moore’s ‘ Gamester,’ and applauded warmly the acting of Mrs. 
Siddons. He admitted that the situations were affecting, but 
maintained that the language of the tragedy was below criticism : 
it was about upon a par with Ivotzebue. It was extremely 
natural for any one to shed tears at seeing a beautiful woman in 
the depths of anguish and despair, when slie beheld her husband, 
who had mined himself by gambiing, dying of poison at the very 
moment he had come into a large fortune, which would have paid 
all bis debts, and enabled him to live in affluence and happiness. 
‘ This (said Coleridge) reminds one of the modern termination of 

Borneo and Juliet,” — I mean the w^ay in which Garrick, or 
somebody’ elsi^^/terminated it, — ^so that Juliet should revive be- 
fore the death of^Bomeo, and just in time to be not in time, but 
to find that he had swallowed a mortal poison. I know that this 
conclusion is consistent with the old novel upon which th^ tragedy 
is founded, but a narrative is one thing and a drama another, and 
Sliakspere’s judgment revolted at such situations on the^stage* 
To be sure they produce tears, and so does a blunt razor shaving 
the upper Hp.’ ^ 

‘‘ From hence the conversation diverged to other topics ; and 

^ The tragedy here referred to by Coleridge is ** The Alad erf* — 



Sotitliey’s ‘ Curse of Keliama ’ having been introduced by one of 
the company, Coleridge admitted that it was a poem of great 
talent and ingenuity. Being asked whether he could give it no 
higher praise, he answered, that it did the greatest credit to the 
abilities of Southey, but that there were two things in it utterly 
incompatible. From the nature of the story, it was absolutely 
necessary that the reader should imagine himself enjoying one of 
the wildest dreams of a poet’s fancy ; and at the same time it was 
required of him (which was impossible) that he should believe 
that the soul of the hero, such as he was depicted, was alive to 
all the feelings and sympathies of tenderness and affection. The 
reader was called upon to believe in the possibility of the exis- 
tence of an almighty man, who had extorted from heaven the 
power he possessed, and who was detestable for his crimes, and 
yet who should bo capable of all the delicate sensibilities sutisist- 
ing between parent and child, oppressed, injured, and punished* 
Such a being was not in human nature. The design and purpose 
were excellent, namely, to show the superiority of moral to 
physical power. 

He looked upon ‘ The Curse of Kehama’ as a work of great 
talent, but not of much genius ; and he di^ew the distinction be- 
tween talent and genius by comparing the first to a watch and 
the last to an eye : both were heautifui, but one was only a 
piece of ingenious mechanism, while the other was a production 
above all art. Talent was a manufacture; genius a gift that 
no labour nor study could supply : nobody could make an 
eye, but anybody, duly instructed, could '**nake a watch. It 
was suggested by one of the company, tl more credit was 
given to Bouthey for imagination in that poem than was due to 
him, since he had derived so much tfom^the' extravagances of 
Hindu mythology. Coleridge replied, that the story was the work 
of the poet, and that much of the mythology was his also : having 
invented his tale, Southey wanted to reconcile it with probability, 
accoxtling to some theory or other, and therefore resorted to 
orien|al fiction. He had picked up his mythology from hooks, as 
it were by scraps, and had tacked and fitted them together with 
much* skill, and with such additions as liis wants and wbhes 
dictated* 

The conversation then turned upon Walter Scott, whose 
‘Lady of the Lake’ has recently been published, and I own that 
there appeared on the part of Coleridge some disposition, if not to 
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clisparap^e, at least not to recognize tlie merits of Scott, He pro«^ 
fessecl Mmself comparatively ignorant of Scoffs productions, and 
stated that ‘ Tlie Lady of tlie Lake ’ Bad been lying on bis table 
for more than a month, and that be bad only been able to get 
tbrougb two divisions of tbe poem, and bad there found many 
grammatical blunders, and expressions that were not English on 
this side of tbe Tweed — ^nor, indeed, on tbe other. If (added 
be) I were called upon to form an opinion of Mr, Bcotf s poetry, 
tbe first thing I should do would be to take away all bis names of 
old castles, which rhyme very prettily, and read very picturesquely; 
then, 1 would remove out of the poem all the old armour and 
weapons ; next, I would exclude the mention of aH nunneries, 
abbeys, and priories, and I should then see what would be the 
residuum — how much poetry would remain. At present, having 
read so little of what he has produced, I can form no competent 
opinion ; but I should then be able to ascertain what was the 
stoiy or fable (for which I give him full credit, because, I dare 
say, it is very interesting), what degree of imagination was dis- 
played in narrating it, and how far he was to be admired for pro- 
priety and felicity of expression. Of these, at present, others 
must judge, but I would rather have written one simile by 
Burns, — 


* Like snow that falls upon a river, 

A moment white, then gone for ever,” — 

than all the poetry^^^^at his countryman Scott — as far as I am yet 
able to form an esi^^iate — is likely to produce. 

‘‘ Milton’s ‘ Samson Agonistes ’ being introduced as a topic, 
Coleridge said, \ with becoming emphasis, that it was the finest 
imitation of the ancient Greek drama that ever had been, or ever 
would be wntten,^'*'One of the company remarked that Steevens 
(the commentator , on Shakspere) had asserted that VSambon 
Agonistes ’ was formed on the model of the ancient Mysteries, 
the origin of our pnglish drama; upon which Coleridge rburst 
forth with unusual yehemence against Steevens, asserting that he 
was no more competent to appreciate Shakspere and MiItoi:^than 
to form an idea of tm grandeur and glory of the seventh heavens. 
He would recpiire (^dded Coleridge) a telescope of more than 
Herschellian power iq enable him, with his contracted intellectual 
Vision, to see half a quarter as far : the end of his nose is the 
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Coleritloe Iiad little toleration for Campbell, and considered bim, 
as far as be bad gone, a mere verse-maker. Soutbey was, in some 
sort, like an elegant setter of jewels ; tbe stones were not bis own : 
be gave them all tbe advantage of bis art— tbe ebarm of bis work- 
inansbip (and. that charm was great), but not tbeir native brilliancy. 
Wordsworth was not popular, and never would be so, for this 
reason among others— that be was a better poet than tbe rest. 
Yet Wordsworth liked popularity, and would fain be popular, if 
be could.’* 

Lastly we have extracts from a second entry of doubtful 
date : — 

“ We talked of dreams, tbe subject having been introduced by 
a recitation by Coleridge of some lines be bad written many years 
'ago upon tbe building of a Dream-palace by Kubla-Khan : be bad 
founded it on a passage be bad met with in an old book of travels. 
Lamb maintained that tbe most impressive dream be bad ever 
read was Ciarence’s^n ‘ Kichard III.,’ which was not now allowed 
to form part of the acted play. There was another famous dream 
in Bbakspere, tiiat of Antigonus in ‘ Tbe Winter’s Tale,’ and all 
illustrated the ime in Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ Book iv. c. 5 : 

‘ Tbe things which day most minds at night do most appear;’ 

tbe truth of which every body’s experience proved, and therefore 
ery body at once acknowledged. Coleridge observed that there 
was something quite as true, near tbe same place in tbe poem, 
which was not unlikely^o be passed over without remark, though 
founded upon tbe strictest and justest (bis own superlative) obser- 
vation of nature. It was where Scudamour lies down to sleep in 
tbe cave of Care, and is constantly annoyed and roused by tbe 
graduated hammers of tbe old smith’s men. He called for a , copy 
of tbe F. Q., and, when it was brought, turned to tbe end of tbe 
Canto, ^vbere it is said that Scudamour at last, weary with bis 
journey and bis anxieties, fell asleep: Coleridge then read, with 
bis pticuliar intonation and swing of voice, tbe following stanza: — 

^ ^ With that the wicked carle, the master smith, 

A pair© of red-hot iron tongs did take 
Out of the burning cinders, and therewith 
Under bis side him nipp’d ; that, forc’d to wake, ' 

0 
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lie felt liis liart for titv patne to t|53ake, 

And started up a^enannl for to bt* 

On limij the %\hieh ins qtnet hhmbor brake : 

Yet lookiH" round afnntt him noiic* eonld ; 

Yet did the smart remain, tliough iie him»eii did tiee. 

IlaTing read this, Colerid^^c pansml for a numient or two, and 
looked round with an inqiiirin|r eye. nntoh to say, ‘ Are }uu 
aware of what I refer to in this stanza? ’ Nobody ^myitv^ a word^ 
he %vent on : mean this — that at niprht. and in eares are 

not only doubly burdensome, but some matrers, that then seem to 
ns sources of great anxiety, arc not so in fact ; anti wlum we are 
thoroughly awake, and in possc^'SHin of all our they really 

seem nothing, and we wonder at the intlncnce they have had over 
us. So ScudamourAvhiie under the ptover ami deliHion itf sleep, 
seemed absolutely nipped to tbe soul hr the rt»ddiot pinfeiv of 
Care, but opening his eyes and roimiug hiuHidf he found that he 
could see nothing that had mtlicted the grh'^'on^' pain upon him; 
there was no adequate cau^o for the iuerea^ed meutai Miilbrhig 
Scudamour had undergone.' 

‘‘ The correctness of this piece of critid.un was diuibted, ]>ccause 
in the last line it is said, 

“ ‘Yet did the smart remain, though i»o himsvlf did tIeeC 

‘‘Coleridge (who did not always answer objectors, but usually 
•went forward with his own speeuliition'j) urged that although 
some smart might remain, it had not the same intensity : that 
Scudamour had entered the cave in a state of mental suffering, 
and that what Spenser meant was, that sleep Tuu»’h enhiineed and 
exaggerated that siiSeriiig; yet wdicn Seudmnour awoke, the 
cause of the increase was nowdicre to be ft mud. I'he original 
source of sorrow was not removed, but the retl-hot pincers^ were 
removed, and there seemed no good reason for tldnking w’orse of 
matters, than at the time the knight had fallen U'-leep. Coleridge 
enlarged for some time upon the reasons distrcsM*og%*ircuin- 
stances always seem doubly afflicting at night, when the body is 
in a horizontal position ; he contended that the cilbrt ongfuatinl 
m the brain, to which the blood circulated w'-ith greater force and 
rapidity than when the body was perpendicular. * 

“ The name of Samuel Kogers having been mentioned, a quest ioL 
arose how far lie was entitled to the rank of a pccU, and to what 
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rank as a poet? My father produced a copy of ‘The Tlea- 

bures of Memorv.’ 

" (\ileridge dwelt upon the harmony and sweetness of many of 
the couplets, and was willing to put the yerbihcation about on a 
par \\itli Goldsmith’s ^Traveller,”’ 

§ 3. CuIerlJge on Ms own mode of Lecturing, 

Here end our excerpts from Mr. Collier’s Preface. We * 
subjoin two interesting passages from a letter of Coleridge, 
•wruteii in the year 1819, in wMch he discusses himself as 
a lecturer • — 

I would not lecture on any subject for whichihad to acquire 
the ii:iiun knowledge, e%'en though a month’s or three months’ 
prerious time were allowed me ; on no subject that had not em- 
ployed my thoughts for a large portion of my life since earliest 
ui.iithood, free of all outward and particular purpose.” 

‘"Duiinir a course of lectures, I faithfully employ all the inter- 
vening days in collecting and digesting the materials, whether I 
ba\e or have not lectured on the same subject before, making no 
ditierence. The day of the lecture, till the hour of commenee- 
ineiit, 1 devote to the consideration, w^hat of the mass before me 
ib best litted to answer the purposes of a lecture, that is, to keep 
the audiem’C awake and interested during the deliveiy, and to 
leave a sting behind, that is, a disposition to study the subject 
anew, under the light of a new px'inciple. Several times, however, 
partly from apprehension respecting my health and animal spirits, 
partlv from the wish to possess copies that might afterwards be 
marketable among the publishers, I have previously written the 
let‘ture ; but before I had proceeded twenty minutes, I have been 
<djliued to push the MS. away, and give the subject a new turn. 
Xav, thi^ was 'so notorious, that many of my auditors used to 
tlireatif me, nheii they saw any number of written papers 
f.n my dobk, to steal them away; declaring they neier felt so 
seeuii^ of a imod lecture as when they perceived that I had not a 
single bcrairof writing before me.^ I take far, far more pains 

^ leva at cle grands ouvrages de po^sie et de pbilosopMe, laissant 
tvhuppcr parfois de magmftques aper<?us Htt^raires, causant surtout de 
nritapkysitiue allemande, i! emerveillait les auditeurs de ses eblouis- 
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tiiaa woxilcl go to tlie set composition of a lecrnre, bofli by 
reading and by meditation; bixt for tlie word‘d, illusiruti'Uis, 

I know almost as little as any one of tlie audieuee (tluit 1 *^, iliu-e 
of anyt-hing like tlie same edncalion with myself) nluit tiuy i\id 
be five minutes before tbe lecture begins, Swdi is iny wav; ffr 
snch is my nature; and in attempting any otliei’j 1 hlmnld only 
torment myself in order to disappoint iny auditors — torment my- 
self during tbe delivery, I mean, for in all other respects il would 
be a much, shorter and easier task to deliver them from writiiiirf^ 

These extracts are taken from a letter to 
Esq on his request that Coleridge vroiild delix er a eoiu-se 
of lectures at the Enssell Institution. Coleridge’s objecd- is 
to remove the impression that he kept certain wrirt^^ii lec- 
tures by him, which could be delivered anywhere at a 
nioment^s notice. 

Mr. Giilman, in his “Life of Coleridge,’*’ speaking of tlie 
com'se of lectures delivered in 1818, observes : — “ He lec- 
tured from notes, which he had carefully made ; yet it was 
obvious that his audience was more delighted w hen, putting 
his notes aside, he spoke extempore.” ^ 

§ 4 . — JEJ tracts from H. Cralh Eolinsoiis Dnoy. 

'We append Mr. H. C. Bobinson’s notes of the course, so 
far as they appear in his Diary, as published. Crhcrs, no 
doubt, his editor omitted, for the diarist tells us he missed 
none of the lectures. The extracts from the manuscript 
Diary which are printed, though numerous, wm know to be 
mex’ely a selection. 

sants monologues ; esprit prodigieux, plus ^tonnant par les esperanees 
quhl a donnees que par ses oeuvres, il a.malgre ses faiblesocs, e\erc‘e une 
r^elle influence sur son temps.” — YArLHEAu’s Dictionnatrc I na'^^H'hhs 
LiiUratwras, 

^ See Coleridge’s observations to the same efiect, m flie extract from 
Mr. Collier’s diary, under date Oct. 29, and in the Sixth Lecture. 
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II. G. It. TO Mbs. Clabbso??-. 

“56, Hatton. Garden^ 

“iYo2). mil, isii. 

Mj dear Friend, 

“ Of course you liave already liearcl of tlie lectures on poetry 
wliicli ColerKli>e is now delivering, and I fear have begun to think 
1110 inattentive in not sending you some account of them. Yester- 
day he delit ered the fourth, and I could not before form anything 
like an o]nnion of the probable result. Indeed, it is hardly 
otherwise now with me. but were I to wait till I could form a 
judgment, the very subject itself might escape from observation, 
lie has about 150 hearers on an avex*age. The lectures have 
been brilliant, that is, in passages ; but I doubt much his capacity 
to render them popular. Or rather, I should say, I doubt any 
man's '‘power to render a sjatem of philosophy popular, which 
supposes so nuudi unusual attention and rare faculties of thinking 
even in the hearer. The majority of what are called sensible and 
thinking men lune, to borrow a phrase fi.’oia Coleiklge, “the 
pa-siun of dear ideas;” and as ail poets have a very opposite 
passion — that of w’arm feelings and delight in musing over con- 
ceptions and imaginings beyond the reach of the analytic faculty 
— no wonder there is a sort of natural hostility between these 
classes of minds. This will ever be a bar to Coleridge’s extensive 
pcuuilarily. Besides which, he has certain unfortunate habits, 
whidi he will not (perhaps ca/mot) correct, very detrimental to 
his luterc'^ts — I mean the vices of apologizing, anticipating, and 
repeating. We have had four lectures, and are still in the Fro- 
legoinena to tlie Shaksperian drama. When we are to begin 
Milton, I have no idea. With all these defects, there will always 
be a smtill circle wdio will listen with delight to his elo'pient 
ellusions (fur that is the appropriate expression). I have not 
missed a lecture,^ and have each time left the room with the 
satisfaction which the hearkening to the display of truth in a 
beauti^iil form always gives. I have a G-erman fiiend who attends 
albO, and wdio is delighted to find the logic and the rhetoric of 
his etjunirv delivered in a foreign language. There is no doubt 
that Coleridge’s mind is much more German than English. My 


* Tlip first note to be found m the Diary, as printed,— that of Dec. 
5, — IS on the Sixth Lecture. 


I 
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friend lias pointed out strikinp; analogies between CVlerifi^^e and 
Oernian authors ^viioEi Coleridge kiB ne\ er seein , . * f’ 

“Decew^ier 5th — Accompanied Hurt to Ctdtaddee's 

lecture. In this he surpassed himself in the art of talking in a \ ery 
interesting way, without speaking at all on the subject annonutaHi. 
According to advertisement, he was to lecture on ** Ikuneo am! 
Juliet,’ and Shakspere’s female cliaraeters. Instead of this he 
began with a defence of school-ilogging, in preference at lea>t ti> 
Lancaster’s mode of punishing, without pretending to liiitl the 
least connection between that topic and poetry. AfterwaixL he 
remarked on the character of the age of Elizabeth and James L, 
as compared with that of Charles I.; distinguished not very clearly 
between wit and fancy; referred to the different langiiaircs «jf 
Europe ; attacked the fashionable notion concerning poetic diction ; 
ridiculed the tautology of Johnson’s line, ‘ If observation, ^ ith 
extensive view,’ &c. ; and warmly defended Shakspere against the 
chai’ge of impurity. While Coleridge was commenting on T-an- 
caster’s mode of punishing boys, Lamb whispered : ‘ It is a pity 
he did not leave tins till he got to “ Henry VI.,” for then he might 
say he could not help taking part against the Lancastnanvf 
Afterwards, when Coleridge was running from topic to topic, 
Lamb said, ‘ This is not much amiss. He promised a lecture on 
the Nurse in “ Komco and Juliet,” and in its place he has given Ub> 
one in the manne7^ of the Nurse,”’ 


“Mrs. Clarkson to IL C. E. 

^‘Dec, 5th ISIL 

“ Do give me some account of Coleridge. I guess you drew 
up the account in the ‘ Times ’ of the first lecture. I do hope ho 
will have steadiness to go on with the lectures to the end. It 
would be so great a point gained, if he could but piirsjie one 
object without interruption I remember a beaut lihi ex- 

pression of Patty Smith’s, after desciibing a visit at Mr. ’IViiber- 
force’s : ‘To know him,’ she said, ‘ all he is, and to see him uith 
such lively childish spixuts, one need not say, “ God bless him I,” — 
he seems already in the fulness of every earthly gift.’ .... Of 
all men, there seems most need to say ‘ God bless poor Coleridge ' ’ 
One could almost believe that an enchanter’s spell vas upon hnUy 
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forcing him to be wliat lie is, and yet leaving bim the power of 
siiow'ing what he might be.” 

Beconher 9tli, — Accompanied Mrs. Rough to Coleridge’s 
seventh and incomparably best lecture. He declaimed with great 
eioqnence about love, without wandering from his subject, ^ Romeo 
and Juliet.’ He was spirited, methodical, and, for the greater 
part, intelligible, though profound. Drew up for the ‘ Morning 
Chi'onicle ’ a hasty report, which was inserted.” 

Becemde?^ I2th. — Tea with Mrs. Flaxman, who accompanied 
me to Coleridge’s lecture. He unhappily relapsed into Ins desul- 
tory habit, and delivered, I think, his worst lecture. He began 
with identifying religion with love, delivered a rhapsody on 
brotherly and sisterly love, which seduced him into a dissertation 
on incest. I at last lost all power of attending to him.” 


C. R. TO Mes. Claekson. 

56 , Hidton Garden^ 

Dec, IMi, 1811 . 

“ IHy clear Friend, 

. Yesterday I should have been able to send yon a 
far more pleasant letter than I can possibly furnish you with now ; 
for I should then have had to speak of one of the most gratifying 
and delightful exertions of Coleridge’s mind on Monday last ; aiad 
now I am both pained and provoked by as unworthy a sequel to 
his preceding lecture. And you know it is a law of our nature, 

“ ‘ As high as we have mounted in delight. 

In our dejection do we sink as low/ 

You have so beautifully and exactly expressed the sentiment 
that every considerate and kind observer of your friend must 
entertain, that it is quite needless to give you any account of his 
lectures with a view to direct any judgment you might wish to 
form, dl* any feeling you might be disposed to encourage. You 
w ill, I am sure, anticipate tbe way in which he will execute his 
lectures. As evidences of splendid talent, original thought, and 
rare pow''ers of expression and fancy, they are all his admirers can 
wish ; but as a discharge of his undertaking, a fulhiment of his 
promise to the public, they give his friends great uneasiness. As 
you express it, ^*an enchanter’s spell seems to be upon him,” 
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•wlucli talces froai liim the power of treating upon the only buhjeet 
his hearers are anxious he should cun»i<ler, while it leaves him 
infinite ability to riot and run wild on a variety of moral and 
religious themes. In his sixth lecture lie was^ by advertisement, 
to speak of ^Eomeo and Juliet’ and Shakspere's females; un- 
happily, some demon whispered the name of Lancaster in his ear : 
and we had, in one evening, an attack on tiic poor Quaker, a 
defence of boarding-school dogging, a parallel between tlie ages 
of Elizabeth and Charles, a defence of what is untruly called 
unpoetic language, an account of the dilfercnt languages of 
Europe, and a vindication of Sliakspere against the imputation of* 
grossness M ! I suspect he did discover that oITcucg was taken at 
this, for his succeeding lecture on Monday was all we could wish, 
lie confined himself to ‘ Eomeo and Juliet’ for a time, treated of 
the inferior characteis, and delivered a most eloquent discourse 
on love, wuth a promise to point out how Sliakspere had sliowm 
the same truths in the persons of the lovers Yesterday we were 
to have a continuation of the theme. Alas! Colei idge began \vith 
a parallel between religion and love, which, though one of his 
favourite themes, he did not manage successfully, llomeo and 
Juliet were forgotten. And in the next lecture wo are really to 
hear sometlimg of these lovers. Now this wull bo the fouith 
time that his hearers have been invited expressly to hear itf this 
play. There are to be only fifteen lectimes altogether (half haie 
been delivered), and the course is to include Sliakspere and 
Milton, the modern poets, <S:c. !!! Instead of a lecture on a 
definite subject, we have an immethodlcal rhapsody, very ddight- 
ful to you and me, and only offensive from the certainty lliat it 
may and ought to offend those who come with other expectation'? 
Yet, with all this, I cannot but be charmed with these splmHcIa 
vitzaj and my chief displeasure is occasioned by my being forced 
to hear the strictures of persons infinitely below Coleridge, without 
any power of refuting or contiadicting them. Yet it is lucky he 
has hitherto omitted no lecture. LLing with the ]\rorgan'h, they 
force him to come with them to the lectin e-roum, and this is a 
gieat point gained.” 

December Wth — Took Miss Elaxman to Coleridge's lecture. 
Y ery desultoiy again at first, but when about half way through, 
he bethought himself of Shakspere ; and though he forgot at last 
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we Iiad Ijeen four times ixi succession to liear, viz. of Romeo 
and Jiilicd as lovers, yet lie treated beautifully of tlie ‘Tempest/ 
and especially Prospero, Miranda, Ariel, and Caliban, This part 
most excellent.” 

December SOtk — Attended Coleridge’s lecture, in wdiicb be 
kept to bis subject. He mtimated to me bis intention to deliver 
two lectures on Milton. As be bad written to me about bis 
cliiemma, baving so mucb to do in so little time, I gently binted 
in iny re}>ly at liib frequent digressions — ^tbose splendida peccata 
which Ins fneiids best apologized for by laying the emphasis on 
the adjetiiie.” 


‘^11. C. R. to Mrs. Clarkson. 

*• 56 , nation Garden^ 

% ‘‘ 3r^Z January^ 1812. 

‘‘ j dear ITiend, 

"‘I received your letter last night, and will write the 
answer immediately, though I cannot forward it till I have seen 
}()ur brother for your address, I have a better, mucb better, 
account to give of Coleridge’s lectures than formerly. His last 
three lectures have, for the greater part, been all that Ms friends 
could wish — his admirers expect. Your sister heard the two 
last, and from her you will learn much more than I could put 
into a letter, had I all the leisure I now want, or the memory I 
never had. His dis(}uisitions on the characters of Richard HI., 
lago, FalstaiT, ay ere full of paradox, but very ingenious, and in 
tlic main true. His remarks on Richard II. and Hamlet very 
excellent. Last night be concluded bis fine development of the 
Prince of Denmark by an eloquent statement of the moral of the 
play. ‘ Action/ be said, ‘ is the great end of all ; no intellect, 
liotvever grand, is valuable, if it draw us from action and lead us 
to think and think till the time of action is passed by, and we 
can do nothing.’ Somebody said to me, ‘-This is a satire on 
himsclfi — ‘Xo/ said I, Ht is an elegy.’ A great many of his 
remarks on Ilumlet wmre capable of a like application. 1 should 
add Aat he means to deliver several lectures beyond the pro- 
mised number.” 

Jamiary — Evening at Coleridge’s lecture on Johnson’s 
® Preface.’ Though sometimes obscure, bis many palpable bits 
must have given general satisfaction.” 
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January — Accompanied !Mrs. 0. Aikin to Colericljre’s 

lecture. A continuation of remarks on Jolinson's * Preface,^ but 
feeble and unmeaning compared with tke last. Tlie latter ]>art of 
tbe lecture very excellent. It was on ‘ Lear/ in wbieli he in-' 
dieated the melancholy catastrophe, and on ‘ Othello/ in which 
he expressed the opinion that Othello is not a jealous character.” ^ 
“ January IQih — At Coleridge’s lecture. He reviewed Jobii- 
son's ‘ Preface,’ and vindicated warmly Milton’s mox*al ant! 
political character, but I think with less than his usual ability. 
He excited a biss once by calling Johnson a Jellow, for which he 
happily apologized by observing that it is in the nature of evil to 
beget evd, and that we are thus apt to fall into the fault we 
censure. He remarked on Milton’s minor poems, and the naiiu’e 
of blank verse. Tbe latter half of the lecture was very good.” 

“ January 2Qik . — ^In the evening at Coleridge’s lecturer. Con- 
clusion of Milton. Hot one of the happiest of Coleridge’s efforts. 
Eogers was there, and with him ’was Lord Byron. lie was 
’^Tapped up, but I recognized his club foot, and, indeed, liis 
countenance and general appearance.” 

“II. C. It. TO Mrs. Clarksox. 

“ Grat/s l7m,2Stk January^ 1812. 

“You will be interested to hear how Coleridge’s lectures 
closed: they ended with ecZa?. The room w^as crowded, and the 
lecture had several passages more than brilliant — they were 
luminous, and the light gave conscious pleasure to every person 
who knew that he could both see the glory and the objects around 
it at once, while (you know) mere splendour, like the patent 
lamps, presents a flame that only puts out the eyes. Coleridge’s 
explanation of the character of Satan, and his vindication of 
Milton against the charge of falling below his subject, where he 
introduces the Supreme Being, and Ms illustration of the diflereoce 
between poetic and abstract truth, and of the diversity tn identify 
between the philosopher and the poet, were equally irise md 
beautiful. He concluded with a few strokes of satire ; but I 
cannot forgive him for selecting alone (excepting an attack on 
Pope’s ‘Homer,’ qualified by insincere eulogy) Mrs. Barbauld. 
She is a living ’ivriter, a woman, and a person who, howe^t er dis- 


See “ Othello/’ in Appendix, V., “Table Talk/’ June 24, 2S27. 
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cordant ith liimself in eliaracter and taste, lias still always sliowa 
liim civilities and attentions. It was surelj nngenerons,” 

Fehruari/'^ 27 ik, — Coleridge’s concluding lecture.’* 

Tliero are only two or three other available notes in 
H. C. Eolimson’s Diary, on the subject of Coleridge. They 
may conveniently be inserted here. 

‘‘ Decejnher 23rd, 1810, — Coleridge dined with the Colliers, 
talked a vast deal, and delighted e\exy one. Politics, Kantian 
philosophy, and Shakspere successively — and at last a playful 
exposure of some bad poets. His remarks on Shakspere were 
singnlaiiy ingenious. Shakspere, he said, delighted in portraying 
characters in which the intellectual powers are found in a pre- 
eminent degree, while the moral faculties are wanting, at the 
same time that he taught the superiority of moral greatness. Such 
is the contrast exhibited in lago and Othello. lago’s most marked 
feature is his delight in governing by iraud and superior under- 
standing the noble-minded and generous Moor. In Kichard HI. 
cruelty is less the prominent trait than pride, to which a sense of 
personal deformity gave a deadly venom. Coleridge, however, 
asserted his belief that Shakspere wrote hardly anything of this 
play except the character of Kichard : he found the piece a stock 
play and re-wrote the parts which developed the hero’s character : 
he certainly did not write the scenes in which Lady Anne yielded 
to the usurper’s solicitations. He considered ‘Peiucles’ as 
ihustrating the way in which Shakspere handled a piece he had 
to refit for representation. At first he proceeded with indifference, 
only now and then troubling himself to put in a thought or an 
image, but as he advanced he interested himself in his employ* 
ment, and the last two acts are almost entirely by him. 

Handet he considered in a point of view which seems to agree 
very well with the representation given in 'Wilhelm Meister.’ 
Ilaml^ is a man whose ideal and internal images are so vivid that 
all real objects are faint and dead to him. This we see in his 
solilo^Juies on the nature of man and his disregard of life : hence 
also his vacillation, and the purely convulsive energies he dis- 


^ This note is misplaced, and Fe^)rmTy a misprint for January. 
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played. lie acts only by fits and simtclies. He manifests n 
strong' inelinatkm to suicide. On my obseining ibat it. appeared 
strange Shakspcre did not make suicide tlic ierniination to liis 
piece, Coleridge replied that Sliakspere wished to sliow bow even 
such a character is at last obliged to be the sport of chance—a 
salutary moral doctrine. But I thought this the suggestion of 
the moment only, and not a happy one, to o])riate a seeming 
objection, Hamlet remains at last the helpless, unpractical heine*, 
though every inducement to activity is given which the tciy 
appearance of the spirit of his murdered lather cnnhl bring with it. 

Coleridge also considered FalstaiT as an instance rd' the prc- 
dominaiiee of intellectual power. He is content to be thouglit 
both a liar and a cowaid, in order to obtam iniluonce over the 
minds of his associates. His aggravated lies alxjufc the nh- 
bery are conscious and purposed, not iiiadvciient nntrntfis. On 
mj observing that this account seemed to justify Cooke’s repre* 
seiitation, according to which a foreigner im])erfectly iiinlerstuiid* 
ing the character would fancy FaLstaff the designing knave who 
does actually outwit the Prince, Coleridge answered that, in his 
^ €tvn estimation, Falstalf is the superior, who cannot easily he 
convinced that the Piince has escaped him ; but that, as in otiier 
instances, Sliakspere has shown us the defeat of mere intellect by 
a noble feeling : the Prince being the superior mural character, 
who rises above his in«^^dions companion. 

“Oa my noticing Hume’s obvious preference of the French 
tragedians to Sliakspere, Coleridge exclaimed, ‘I! nine compre- 
hended as much of Sliakspere as an apothecary’s phial would, 
placed under the falls of Fiagara.’ 

“■ We spoke of Milton. He was, said Coleridge, a most deter- 
mined aristocrat, an enemy to popular elections, and he would 
have been most decidedly hostile to the Jacobins of the present 
clay. He would have thought our popular freedom excessive. 
He was of opinion that the government belonged to the vi^e, 
and he thought the people fools. In all his works ther^ is but 
one exceptionable passage — that in which lie vindicates the ex- 
pulsion of the members from the House of Commons bv Cromwell. 
Coleridge on this took occasion to express his approbation of the 
death of Charles. 

Of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Eegained,’ he observed that however 
inferior its kind is to Paradise Lost,’ its execution is superior. 
This was all Milton meant in the preference he is said to Iiave 
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giTCii to Ills Inter poem. It is a didactic poem, and formed on the 
model of Job.” 

2dih, 1811. — I walked with Coleridge to Eickman’s, 
where w e dined. He talked on Shakspere, particularly his Fools. 
Fliese he regarded as supplying the place of the ancient chorus. 
The ancient ilraina, he observed, is distinguished from the Shak- 
speriaii in this, that it exhibits a sort of abstraction, not of cha- 
racter, but of idea. A certain sentiment or passion was exhibited 
in all its purity, oninixed with anything that could interfere with 
its effect. Shakspere, on the other hand, imitates life, mingled as 
we find it with joy and sorrow’. We meet constantly in hie with 
persons w lio are, as it w’ere, unfeeling spectators of the most pas- 
sionate situations, The Fool serves to supply the place of some 
such iininteresied person, w^here all the other characters are 
inierest^d. The most genuine and real of Shakspere’s Fools is 
in ‘ Lear.’ In ' Hamlet ’ the fool is, as it w’erc, divided into several 
parts, dispersed through the play.” 

•* Feht'tKtnj Lsg, 1 8-30 — In Coleridge there was a sort of dreami- 
ness,^ which wmuld not let him see things as they were. He would 
talk about Ms own feelings, and recollections, and intentions, in a 
way that deceived others, but he was first deceived himself. ‘1 
am sure,’ said Wordsworth, ‘that he never formed a plan of 
Ckristabelj or knew what wras to bo its end, and that he merely 
<leceived himself when he thought, as he says, that he had the idea 
quite clearly in his mind.’ ” 

‘Ml/n?/ 24///, 1843. — Looked over some letters of Coleridge to 
Mrs. Clarkson. I make an extract from one of a part only of a 
parenthesis, as characteristic of his involved style: — ‘Each, I say 
(for, in writing letters, I envy dear Southey’s power of saying one 
thing at a time, in short and close sentences, whereas my thoughts 
bustle along like a Surinam toad, with little toads sprouting out of 
back, side, and belly, vegetating while it crawls) ; each, I say — ' ” 

* § 5 — Lectures lefore 1811-12. 

'Tn*a letter of February, 1818, to one who attended his 

^ eyes were large and soft in their expression, and it was by the 
peculiar appearance of haxe or dreaminess which mixed with their hght 
that I recognized their object.*’— Bn Qxjincbt. That is, the owner of the 
eyes, whom he had not seen before. Be Quincey concluded, must be 

Coleridge. 
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course of tliat year, Coleridge says : Sixteen or ratlicr 
seventeen years ago, I delivered eigMeen lectures on Shak- 
spere at tlie Boyal Institution.’’ We frequently find him 
alluding elsewhere to these ‘‘eighteen lectures on Shalc- 
spere,” generally in connection with the charge against 
him of borrowing from Schlegel. 

IsTo trace of any course so early in the century can be 
discovered. 

In 1801 Coleridge settled at Keswick. During the years 
immediately succeeding, his health much distressed him. 
He insured his Kfe. He developed a dangerous habit 
of opium-taking, to relieve rheumatic pains. At last, in 
1804, he fled from Keswick to Malta. Yet the course, 
if there was one, must have been delivered during this 
period. 

It has been plausibly suggested that “16 or rather 17 ”, 
— written, as we print it, with figures, — is misprinted or 
miscopied for “ 10 or rather 11.” 

Coleridge gave a course of lectures at the Boyal Institu- 
tion in 1806-7, “ On the Principles of the Fine Ai'ts.” 
Shakspere would inevitably find his way into it. In 
1807-8, he commenced there “Five courses, of five Lectures 
each, on Distinguished English Poets.” From various 
reasons, this series of lectures was not completed ; but the 
first five, advertised to be on Shakspere, were certainly de- 
livered, and probably the rest that were delivered ;were on 
Shakspere, also. 

Is it not a reasonable conjecture that it is to these two--- 
courses that Coleridge refers? He holds persistently to 
the “ eighteen,” and this is a more serious difficulty than 
the “ sixteen or rather seventeen; ” yet, is it not conceivable 
that, putting the two series together, he did deliver eighteen 
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LECTURE I. 


T GANIi^OT aroid tlie acknowledgment of tlie difficulty 
of tlie tas"fe I liave nndertaken ; yet I kaye nndertaken 
it voluntarily, and I sliall discharge it to the best of my 
abilities, requesting those who hear me to allow for de- 
ficiencies, and to bear in mind dhe wide extent of my 
subject. . The field is almost boundless as the sea, yet full 
of beauty and variety as the land: I feel in some sort 
oppressed by abundance ; inojpem me copia fecit 

What I most rely upon is your sympathy ; and, as I 
proceed, I trust that I shall interest you : symsiathy and 
interest are to a lecturer like the sun and .tills howers to 
nature — absolutely necessary to the prod^iiich is blossoms 
and frnit. .^-^and enlai’gemt^ 

]\Iay I venture to observe that ny[ding. 
ployed more in reading and cojg^Tis^ because the writer^ 
reflecting, than in printing fixed principles — because^ 
the desire, so often expeF^j^]^, personalities ; and, above all, 
author. 'It rather to judge than to consider, 

instance they*> ncourage superficiality^ 

write poe thoughtless andtl-^ to adopt sentj^ 

■ t.. 

from Mr. and subsequent cle^'^ 
st original opinions^^ 
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wlietlier of mj^self or of my cont-emporarlcF!, '^lien ifc is 
necessary: conscious superiority, if indeed it "be siiperi<sr, 
need not fear to have its self-love or its pride wounded ; 
and contempt, the most absurd and debasing feeling that 
can actuate the human mind, must be far below the sphere 
in which lofty intellects live and move and have their 
being. 

On the first examination of a work, especially a work of 
fiction and fancy, it is right to inquire to what feeling or 
passion it addresses itself — to the benevolent, or to the vin- 
dictive ; whether it is calculated to excite emulation, or to 
produce envy, under the common mask of scorn ; and, in 
tlie next place, whether the pleasure we receive from it has 
a tendency to keep us good, to make us better, or to reward 
us for being good. 

It will be expected of me, as my prospectus indicates, 
that I should say something of the causes of false criticism 


For my part (said Coleridge,) I freely own that I lui^^e no title to 
the name of a poet, according to my own dehnitiou of poetry, (lie did 
not state his definition ) Many years ago a small volume of verses came 
out with my name : it %vas not my doing, but Cottle oftered me £‘i 0 , 
when I raucli 'iv anted it, for some short pieces I had written at Cam- 
bridge, andb'-sold the manuscripts to him, hut I declare that I had no 
notion, at tl^ v/eve meant for publication ; my poverty, 

and not nr , ented. Cottle paid my poverty, and I was dubbed 

poet, JJistinga whether I w'as in Bristol or in London I met 

pcopldiis, this series of upon being a poet, and that 

y4 fire, advertised to heVZ \ 

i’. nt I never received more than £ 15 , and 

iiverecl, and probably the rest by the revieivers, who fell foul uf 
Shakspere, also. ■'d buckram. Xeuu-theless 500 

Tc u 1 1 filed„for, I iileaded gudtv to 

It. it not a reasonable conjeetare that it , on!,- s« tlio con- 

courses that Coleridge refers ^ He holds 

tie “e%hteen,» and this is a more serions 

the “ sixteen or rather seventeen; ” jet, is it not contife mLu’r 

that, putting the two series together, he did deliver 
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particularly as regards poetry, tliongli I do not mean to 
coniine mjselE to tliat only: in doing so. it will bo neces- 
sary for me to point out some of tlie obstacles wbicli mi- 
pedo, and possibly prerent, the formation of a correct 
jiidgnient. Those are either — 

1. Accidental causes, arising out of the particular circum- 
stances of the age in which we live ; or — 

2. Permanent causes, flowing out of the general principles 
of our nature. 

Under the first head, accidental causes, may be classed — 
1. The events that have occurred in our own day, which, 
from their importance alone, have created a world of 
readers. 2. The practice of public speaking, which en- 
courages a too great desire to be understood at once, and 
at the first blush. 3. The prevalence of reviews, magazines, 
newspapers, novels, &c. 

Of the last, and of the perusal of them, I will run the 
risk of asserting, that where the reading of novels prevails 
as a habit, it occasions in time the enth e destrnction of the 
powers of the mind ; it is such an utter loss to the reader, 
that it is not so mnch to he called pass-time as kill-time. 
It conveys no trustworthy information as to facts ; it pro- 
duces no improvement^ of the intellect, but fills the mind 
with a mawkish and morbid sensibility, which is directly 
hostile to the cultivation, invigoration, and enlargement of 
the nobler faculties of the.. understanding. 

Reviews are g^enerally pernicious, because the writers 
determine without reference wO fixed principles — because 
reviews are usually filled with personalities ; and, above all, 
because they teach people rather lio^ judge than to consider, 
decide than to reflect: thus they^ ncourage superficiality;^ 
and ^duce the thoughtless and tl^ ^\to adopt sGiitiinx^'^® 
conveyed under the authoritaff^‘® n0r'.=cxTa..,^c1iat they 
working and subsequent cleai/^® hoTve\er good the 

form just original opinions 
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looked Bp to almost as intermediate beings, belAveen angels 
and men , afterwards they were regarded as venerable and, 
perhaps, inspired teachers; subsequently they descended 
to the level of learned and instructive friends; but in 
modern days they are deemed culprits more than bene- 
factors : as culprits they are brought to the bar of self- 
erected and self-satisfied tribunals. If a person be now 
seen reading a new book, the most usual question is — 
What trash have you there ? I admit that there is 
some reason for this difference in the estimate; for in 
these times, if a man fail as a tailor, or a shoemaker, and 
can read and write correctly (for spelling is still of some 
consequence) he becomes an author.^ * 

The crying sin of modern criticism is that it is overloaded 
with porsonahty. If an author commit an error, there is 
no wish to set him right for the sake of truth, but for the 
sake of triumph — that the reviewer may show how much 
wiser, or how much abler he is than the writer Keviewers 
are usually people who would have been poets, historians, 
biographers, <.%c , if they could : they have tried their talents 
at one or at the other, and have failed ; therefore they tiiin 
critics, and, like the Roman emperor, a critic most hates 
those who excel in the particular department in which he, 
the critic, has notoriously been defeated. This is an age 
of personality and political gossip, when insects, as in 
ancient Egypt, are worshipped m proportion to the venom 
of their stmgs — when poems, and especially satires, are 
valued accordiug to the number of living names they con- 
tain ; and where the notes, however, have this com^iarative 


excellence, that they are generally more poetical and 
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that, putting the two series togetliK 


--^pointed than me This style oi criticism is at the 

r ’^'^'^'olendge made a quotation from ileremy 

the “ eighteen,"” and this is dthoiigli Jeremy Taylor wrote only m 
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present moment one of the chief pillars of the SCm- 
professorial coart; and, as to personality in poems, I s 
member to have once seen an epic advertised, and strongly 
recommended, because it contained more than a hundred 
names of living characters. 

How derogatory, how degrading, this is to true poetry I 
need not say. A very wise writer has maintained that 
there is more difference between one man and another, 
than between man and a beast : I can conceive of no 
lower state of human existence than that of a being who, 
insensible to the beauties of poetry himself, endeavours to 
reduce others to his own level. What Hooker so elo- 
quently claims for law I say of poetry — Her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and on earth do her homage.” It is the 
languoge of heaven, and in the exquisite delight we derive 
from poetry we have, as it were, a type, a foretaste, and a 
prophecy of the joys of heaven. 

Another cause of false criticism is the greater purity of 
morality in the present age, compared even with the last. 
Our notions upon this subject are sometimes carried to 
excess, particularly among those who in print affect to 
enforce the value of a high standard. iFar be it from me 
to depreciate that value; but let me ask, who now will 
venture to read a number of the Spectator,” or of 
the “Tatler,” to his wife and daughtete, without first 
examining it to make sure that it contains no word which 
might, ill our day, offend the delicacy of female ears, 
and shock feminine susceptibility ? Even our theatres, 
the representations at which usually reflect the morals 
of tile period, have taken a sort of domestic turn, and 
wlnle the performances at them may be said, in some 
sense, to improve the heart, there is no doubt that they 
vitiate the taste. The effect is bad, however good the 


cause. 
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loolteippts bare been made to compos?© and adapt systems 
aeducation ; but it appears to me sometlung like putting 
reek and Latm grammars into tbe bands of boys, before 
iiey understand a word of Greek or Latin. These 
;rainiTiars contain instructions on all the niinutuB and re- 
inemenis of language, but of what use are they to persons 
^dio do not comprehend the first rudiments ? lYhy are 
7011 to furnish the means of judging, before you give^the 
capacity to judge? These seem to me to be among the 
principal accidental causes of false criticism. 

Among the permanent causes, I may notice — 

First, the great pleasure "we feel in being told of the 
knowledge we possess, rather than of the ignorance we 
snfiier. Let it be our first duty to teach thinking, and 
then what to tliink about. You cannot expect a persoii to 
be able to go through the arduous process of thinking, 
who has never exercised his faculties In the Alps we see 
the Chamois hunter ascend the most perilous precipices 
without danger, and leap from crag to crag over vast 
chasms without dread or difficulty, and who but a fool, 
if unpractised, would attempt to follow him ? It is not 
intrepidity alone that is necessary, but he who w’oiikl 
imitate the hunter must have gone through the same pro- 
cess for the acquisition of strength, skill, and knowledge : 
he must exert, and be capable of exerting, the same 
muscular energies, and display the same perseverance and 
courage, or all his efforts will be worse than fruitless . 
they will lead not only to disappointment, but to destruc- 
tion. Systems have been invented with the avowedTibject 
of teaching people how to think ; hut in my opinio:^ the 
proper title for such a wmrk ought to be ‘‘The Art of 
teaching how to think without thinking ” Nobody en- 
deavours to instruct a man how to leap, until he has first 
given him vigour and elasticity. 

Nothing IS moie essential — nothing can be more im- 
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porlantj tbaii in every possible way to cultivate and im- 
prove tlie tliinkiiig powex's: tlie mind as mucb requires 
L'sercise as tlio bodyj and no man can fully and adequately 
discharge the duties of 'W'hatever station he is placed in 
Without the power of thought. I do not, of course, say 
that a man may not get through life wdthout much think- 
ing, or much power of thought ; but if he be a carpenter, 
without thought a carpenter he must remain : if he he a 
weaver, without thought a weaver he must remain — On 
man God has not only bestowed gifts, but the power of 
gi\ iiig : he is not a creature born but to live and die : he 
has ,had faculties communicated to him, which, if he do 
his duty, he is bound to communicate and make beneficial 
to others. Man, in a secondary sense, may be looked upon 
in p4rt as his own creator, for by the improvement of the 
faculties besloived upon him by God, he not only enlarges 
tbeup, hut may be said to bring new ones into existence. 
The i|lmighty has thus condescended to communicate to 
man, i n a high state of moral cultivation, a portion of his 
own g reat attributes. 

A second permanent cause of false criticism is coii- 
neciecl with the habit of not taking the trouble to think : 
it is the custom which some people have established of 
]udgir|sg of books by books. — Hence to such the use and 
valnefof reviews. Why has nature given limbs, if they 
are mit to be applied to motion and action ; why abilities, 
if they are to lie asleep, while we avail ourselves of the 
eyes, dnrs, and understandings of others ? As men often 
employ ^rvants, to spare them the nuisance of rising from 
their seats and wvalking across a room, so men employ 
reviev^^ in order to save themselves the trouble of exer- 
cising ^their own ])OW’er of judging: it is only mental 
slothfuinesB and sluggishness that induce so many to 
adopt, and take for granted the opinions of others. 

I may illustrate this moral imbecility by a case which 


I 
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came witliiii my own knowledge A friend of mine liad 
seen it stated somewkere, or kad kcard it said, tkat 
Skakspere kad not made Constance, in “King Jokn/’ 
speak tke language of nature, wlien she exclaims on tke 
loss of Aidkur, 

Grief fills tlie room np of my absent cbilfi, 

Lies m bis bed, walks np and down with me j 
Puts on bis pretty looks, repeats bis words, 

Remembers me of ail bis gracious parts, 

Stuffs out bis vacant garments with bis form : 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief/’ 

King Johij Act. id. Scene 4. 

Witkin tkree montks after ke bad repeated tke opinion, 
(not tkinking for kimself) tkat these lines were out of 
nature, nay friend died. I called upon Ms mother, an 
affectionate, knt ignorant woman, who kad scarcely hoard 
tke name of Skakspere, mnck less read any of kis plays. 
Like Philip, I endeavoured to console her, and among 
other things I told her, m tke anguish of her sorrow, tkat she 
seemed to ke as fond of grief as she kad keen of her son. 
What was her reply ? Almost a prose parody on tke very 
language of Skakspere — tke same thoughts in nearly the 
same words, but with a different arrangement. An attestvi- 
tion like this is worth a thousand criticisms. 

As a iMrd permanent cause of false criticism we may 
notice tke vague use of terms. And here I may take tke 
liberty of impressing upon my hearers tke fitness, if not 
the necessity, of employing tke most appropriate wortls 
and expressions, even in common conversation, anS io. the 
ordinary transactions of life. If you want a substantive 
do not take tke first tkat comes into your head, bftt that 
wliicli most distinctly and peculiarly conveys your mean- 
ing ; if an adjective, rememker tke grammatical use o£ 
tkat part of speech, and be careful tkat it expresses some 
quality in tke substantive tkat you wish to impress upon 
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your liearer, Reflect for a moment on tlie vague and un- 
certain manner m wliicli tlie word ** taste has been often 
employed ; and bow such epithets as “ sublime/’ majestic/’ 
grand/’ ^‘'striking/’ “picturesque/’ &c., have been mis- 
applied, and bow they have been used on the most un- 
worthy and inappropriate occasions. 

I was one day admiring one of the falls of the Clyde ; 
and ruminating upon what descriptive term could be most 
fitly applied to it, I came to the conclusion that the 
epithet “ majestic ” was the most appropriate. While I 
wns still contemplating the scene a gentleman and a lady 
came up, neither of whose faces bore much of the stamp of 
superior intelligence, and the first words the gentleman 
uttered were “ It is very majestic.” I was pleased to find 
such a confirmation of my opinion, and I complimented 
the spectator upon the choice of his epithet, saying that 
he had used the best word that could have been selected 
from our language: “Yes, sir,” replied the gentleman, 
“I say it is very majestic: it is sublime, it is beautiful, 
it IS grand, it is pictui'esque.” — “Ay (added the lady), it 
is the prettiest thing I ever saw.” I own that I was not a 
little disconcerted. 

You vrill see, by the terms of my prospectus, that I 
intend my lectures to be, not only “ m illustration of the 
principles of poetry,” but to include a statement of the 
application of those principles, “as grounds of criticism 
on the most popular works of later English poets, those 
of the living included.” If I had thought this task 
presumpj nous on my part, I should not have voluntarily 
undertaken it; and in examining the merits, whether 
]iosifciv<f or comparative, of my contemporaries, I shall 
dismiss all feelings and associations which might lead me 
from t&e fomiation of a light estimate. I shall give talent 
and genius its due praise, and only bestow censure where, 
as it seems to me, truth and justice demand it. I shall, of 
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course, earelLilly avoid falling into tliafc system of false 
criticism wliicli I condemn in others; and, aho're all, 
whether I speak of those wdiom I know, or of those whom 
1 do not know, of friends or of enemies, of the dead or of 
the living, mj great aim will be to be strictly impart iaL 
2 !^'o man can truly apply principles, who displays the 
slightest bias in the application of them ; and I shall have 
much greater pleasure in pointing out the good, than in 
exposing the bad. I fear no accusation of arrogance from 
the amiable and the wise: I shall pity the weak, and 
despise the malevolent. 


Bepoy't of the First Lecture. 

It is instructive to compare with Mr. CoIliei’'s version a 
report of this first Lecture, tvhich appeared in The Times/^ 
It was inserted the morning after delivery (November 19, 
1811), and is stated to he “From a Correspondent.’^ It 
appears to have been written by II. C. Eobiiison. See 
Diary, quoted, page 22, above. A brief report may also 
be found in “ Notes and Queries,” August 4th, 1855, from 
the ^‘Dublin Correspondent.” ‘‘The Times” report is as 
follows — 

“ Mr. Coleridge commenced yesterday evening his long 
announced lectures on the principles of poetry. To those 
vho consider poetry in no other light than as a most 
entertaining species of composition, this gentleman’s mode 
of inquiring into its principles may want attraction. 
Unlike most professional critics on works of taste, Ms 
great object appears to be to exhibit in poetry the paanciples 
of moral wusdom, and the laws of our intollectiial nature, 
winch form the basis of social existence. In the intro- 
ductory lecture delivered last night Mr C. deduced the 
causes of false criticism on works of imagination, from cir- 
cumstances which may hitherto have been thought to stand 
in no very close connection with our literary habits, viz., the 
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excessive stimiilns produced hj tBe wonderfii] poLiical 
events of tlie age ; — tlie facilities afforded to general and 
indiscriminate reading; — tlie rage for public speaking, and 
tlie liubit consequently induced of requiring instanlaneoiis 
intelligibility ; — periodical criticism, tvhicli teaches those to 
fancy they can judge who ouglit to be content to learn ; — 
the increase of cities, which has put an end to the old- 
fasluoiied village-gossiping, and substituted literary small 
talk in its place ; and the improved habits of domestic life, 
and higher purity of moral feelings, which in relation to 
the drama have produced elTccts iinfavourablo to the 
exertion of poetic talent or of judgment. Prom such topics 
it ■will bo seen that IMr. Coleridge is original in his \iews. 
On all occasions, indeed, he shows himself to be a man who 
really thinks and feels for himself ; and in the development 
of his moral plnlcsophy, something may be expected from 
him very different from critics in general on Shakspere, 
million, and our other national poets. However serious the 
design of Hr. ^C.’s lectures, in the execution he shows 
Inm&elf by no means destitute of talents of humour, irony, 
and satire/" 
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*0 BADERS may be divided into four classes : 

1. Sponges, viho absorb all they read, and return 
it nearly in tbe same state, only a little dirtied. 

2. Sand-glasses, wbo retain notliing, and are content to 
get tlirongli a book for tbe sake of getting tbrongb tbe 
time. 

8. Strain-bags, wbo retain merely tbe dregs of wbat they 
read. 

4. Mogul diamonds, equally rare and valuable, wbo 
profit by wbat they read, and enable others to protit by it 
also.® 

I adverted in my last lecture to tbe prevailing laxity in 
tbe use of terms : this is the principal complaint to wbieli 
tbe moderns are exposed ; but it is a grievous one, inas- 
mueb as it inevitably tends to tbe misapplication of words, 
and to tbe corruption of language. I mentioned tbe word 
** taste,” but tbe remark applies not merely to substantives 

^ Compare tliis lecture with Coleridge’s note on The Drama gene- 
rally, and Public Taste.” Lectures and Notes of ISIS, Section I. 

^ The following passage is extracted from thelMiskna (dftp. 

T. s. 15) : 

Qiiadruplices conditiones (inveniunt) in liis qm sedent cox%m sapien- 
tibus (audiendi causii) Tidehcet conditio spongia^, clepsytk?!?, saeci 
fecmacei, et cribri, Spongia sugendo attrali it omnia. Cieps/dra, quod 
ex iina parte attrahit, ex altera rursum elFundit, Saccus feciiiacens 
effundit vinum, et colligit feces. Cribrum emutit faiinam, etcolligit 
similam.” 
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ho tilings and their epithets, hut to verbs : 
itg ^aently is the verb “ indorsed strained from 

“iin'l fcation, as given by Milton in the expression — 

lias «' ^ts indorsed with towers.’* Again, virtue ** 
perverted : originally it signified merely 
it ’« became strength of mind and valour, and 
eWffan'!'' .^^^en changed to the class term for moral 
a? J1 its various species. I only introduce these 

the way, and nothing could be easier than 
i: liu' ^ iem. 

tl‘ iv:‘> '^'^0 time, while I recommend precision both of 

. expression, I am far from advocating a pedantic 
\£v lit . choice of language: such a course would 

!5td L' ' ‘ convci’sation stilf and stilted. Dr. Johnson 

hw;'* .*• f that in the most unrestrained discourse he 

10^ t i ^ ' 'll V -f] properest word, — that which best and 

ti : " iy conveyed his meaning : to a certain point he 

Ic; Wt because he carried it too far, he was often 

h.-' iA X I where he ought to have been light, and formal 
;.V4, Su ought to have been familiar. Men ought to 

i mr to distinguish subtly, that they may be able 

J, f ?ards to assimilate truly. 

I hav<^ often heard the question put whether Pope is a 
^reat poet, and it has been warmly debated on both sides, 
.j^*g,ome positively maintaining the affirmative, and others 
' ' <||^glogmaticalIj insisting upon the negative ; but it never 
' ' either party to make the necessary preliminary 

“ iquiry — ^What is meant by the words poet ” and 

(, ^ooetiy ? ’* Poetry is not merely invention ; if it were, 

Travels would be poetry; and before you can 

|r ^e, 

many prose writers to 

I 7 „ ^ iJAxgj j au-u W UUbLi 

. 1 lierto furnished would apply. I 
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-at a decision of the question, as to Pope’s claim, it is 
^ * Sni^ '^•s^ecessary to ascertain what people intend by the 

^ g Tr Ol C< U O 'f. ^ /Mt't irif\ mAT'CH TV"* Ci l’' Oi o 


onious versification no more makes 
and to both 
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eaii be 

requi.<ite 
<?y wonl 
• ”« i)i tlii^ com- 


■"iliiil by tlmi 
'mil 

.it >ucli a line 
lb, i,*^ noitlier 


The same ie ofi metre ; ’* 
Ifchn 

<k a ilt‘iini- 


morals, politics, and philosophj no useful 
entered iiporij unless we begin by explainii. 
standing the terms we employ. It is llier| 
that I should state to you what I mean | 

“ poetry,” befoi’e I commence any considei^atit 
parative merits of those who are popularly o£ 

Words are used in two ways : — I 

1. In a sense that comprises ererything 
name. Tor instance, the words “ poetry 
are employed in this manner, when we say tEs : 
is bad poetry or bad sense, when in truth I s 
poetry nor sense. If it be bad poetry, it is n|. pordry , if 
it be bud sense, it is not sense, 
bad metro is not metre. 

2. In a philosophic sense, which must inclii 

tion of what is essential to the thing. Nobody |f mere 

metre by poetry ; so, mere rhyme is not poet^ '7* Some- 
thing more is required, and what is that somethhabbvj ? Ttis 
not wit, because we may have wit where we neiir^>fi‘'<-'^“’ dream 
of poetry. Is it the just observation of hamitti lifl r Is it 
a peculiar and a felicitous selection of words ftrnp|t|iis, in- 
deed, would come nearer to the taste of the present 
when sound is preferred to sense ; but I am happy to thid'®*' ^ 
that this taste is not likely to last long. 

The Greeks and Bomans, in the best period of the?^ ' 
literature, knew nothing of any such taste. High-fiow®^ i 
epithets and violent metaphors, conveyed in infiat%Q. 
language, is not poetry. Simplicity is indispensable, and ' i 
Catullus it is often impossible that more simple langua'^^^^ | 
could be used ; there is scarcely a word or a line, whic^' . a 
lamenting mother hi a cottaore mioht not have 
That I may be clearly understood, ^ qiad 
the following definitio^f joet^ystfra^ffundit. Saccus fecinaceiis 

^ n;-*— feces. Cribrum emiltit fannani, efccolhgit 

’ "smiilam.’’ 
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It is an art (or whatever better term, our language iniv 
afCord) of representing, in words, external nature and 
liuman tliouglits and affections, both relatively to liiiman 
affections, by the production of as much immediate pleasure 
in parts, as is compatible with the largest sum of pleasure 
in the whole. 

Or, to vary the words, in order to make the abstract 
idea more intelligible : — 

It is the art of communicating whatever we wish to 
communicate, so as both to express and produce excitement, 
but for tbe purpose of immediate pleasure ; and each part 
is fitted to afiord as much pleasure, as is compatible with 
the largest sum in the whole. 

You wull naturally ask my reasons for this definition of 
poetry, and they are these ; — 

It is a representation of nature ; ” but that is not 
enough: the anatomist and the topographer give repre- 
sentations of nature ; therefore I add : 

And of the human thoughts and affections.’^ Here 
the metaphysician interferes : here our best novelists inter- 
fere likewise, — excepting that the latter describe with more 
minuteness, accuracy, and truth, than is consistent with 
poetry. Consequently I subjoin : 

It must be relative to the human affections.” Here 
mj chief point of difference is with the novel-writer, the 
historian, and all those w^ho describe not only nature, and 
the human affections, but relatively to the human affec- 
tions : therefore I must add : 


J^And it must be done for the purpose of immediate 



:sure.” In poetry the general good is to be accom- 
rhed through the pleasure, and if the poet do not do 


jj't, he ^ceases to bo a poet to him to horn he gives it 
it. Still, it is not enough, because we lay point out 


^many prose writers to whom the whole ox he definition 
hitherto furnished would apply. I add, tL_.'efore, that 
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it is not onlj for the purpose of iuimediate plcasiiroj 
but — 

“The work must be so constructed as to prodace in 
each part that highest quantity of pleasure, or a high 
quantity of pleasure.” There metre introduces its claim, 
where the feeling calls for it. Our language gires to 
expression a certain measure, and will, in a strong state of 
passion, admit of scansion from the rerj mouth. The Tory 
assumption that we are reading the work of a poet supposes 
that he is in a continuous state of excitement ; and thereby 
arises a language in prose unnatural, hub in poetry natural. 

There is one error which ought to bo peculiarly ouarded 
against, which young poets are apt to fall into, and winch 
old poets commit, from being no poets, but desirous of the 
end which true poets seek to attain. ISTo . I revoke the 
words ; they are not desirous of that of which their little 
minds can liaye no 3ast conception. They have no desire 
of fame — that glorious immortality of true greatness — 

That lires and spreads aloft by those pure eves, 

And pel feet witness of ail judging Jove ; ’’ 

iMilion\s LjuJas , 

but they struggle for reputation, that echo of an echo, in 
whose very etymon its signification is contained. Into this 
error the author of “ The Botanic G-arden ” has fallen, 
through the ’whole of which w'ork, I will venture to assert, 
there are not twenty images described as a man would 
describe them in a state of excitement. The ])ocin is 
written with all the tawdry industry of a millin^^r anxious 
to dress up a doll iu silks and satins. Dr. Darwm lalioi 
to make his style fine and gaudy, by accumulating % 
applying all the sonorous and handsome-looking words'^'" 
our language. This is not poetry, and I subjoin to 
definition — ^ 

That a true poem must give “ as much pleasure in each 
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part as is compatible with th.0 greatest sum of pleasure in 
tlie wbole.’' We must not look to parts merely, but to tbe 
•wbole, and to tlie eifoct of that whole. In reading Milton, 
for instance, scarcely a line can be pointed out which, 
critically examined, could be called in itself good : the 
poet would not have attempted to produce merely what is 
in general understood by a good line ; he sought to produce 
glorious paragraphs and systems of harmony, or, as he 
himself expresses it, 

Alany a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ” 

VAllecjfo, 

Such, therefore, as I have now defined it, I shall con- 
sider the sense of the word “ Poeti'y : pleasurable excite- 
ment IS its origin and object; pleasure is the magic circle 
out of which the poet must not dare to tread. Part of my 
definition, you will be aware, would apply equally to the 
arts of painting and mnsic, as to poetry : but to the last 
are added words and metre, so that my definition is strictly 
and logically applicable to poetry, and to poetry only, which 
produces delight, the parent of so many virtues. When I 
was in Italy, a friend of mine, who pursued painting almost 
with the enthusiasm of madness, believing it superior to 
every other art, heard the definition I have given, acknow- 
ledged its correctness, and admitted the pre-eminence of 
poetry. 

I never shall forget, when in Rome, the acute sensation 
of pain I experienced on beholding the frescoes of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, and on reflecting that they were in- 
^Icl^tcd for their preservation solely to the durable material 
upon which they were painted. There they are, the per- 
manent monuments (permanent as long as walls and plaster 
last) of genius and skill, while many others of their mighty 
works have become tlie spoils of insatiate avarice, or the 
victims of wanton barbarism. How grateful ought man- 

K 
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km cl to be, tliat so many of tlio great literary pi ocliietions 
of antiquity have come doTrn to us — tliat tlie works o! 
Homer j, Euclid, and Plato, liave been prcserred — wliile we 
possess those of Bacon, l^^ew’ton, Milton, Sliakspcre. and 
of so many other living-dead men of our own isLuiti 
These, fortunately, may be considered indestructible : they 
sliali remain to us till the end of time itselt—till time, in 
the words of a great poet of the age of Sliakspere, has 
tliTOwn liis last dart at death, and shall himself sub- 
mit to the final and inevitable destruction of all created 
matterd 

A second irruption of the Goths and Tan da Is could not 
now endanger their existence, secured as they arc by the 
wonders of modern invention, and by the aifeciionate 
admiration of myriads of human beings. It is as nearly 
two centuries as possible since Shakspere ceased to write, 
but when shall he cease to be read ? When shall he cease 
to give light and delight ? Yet even at this moment ho is 
only receiving the first-fruits of tbit gloiy, which must 
continue to augment as long as our language is spoken, 
English has given immortality to him, and ho has given 
immortality to English. Shakspere can never die, and 
the language in which he wrote must with him Hvo for 
ever. 

Yet, in spite of all this, some prejudices have attached 
themselves to the name of our illustrious countryman, 
which it will be necessary for me first to endeavour to over- 
come. On the continent, we may remark, the works of 

m 

^ He alludes to Ben J onson’s epitaph on the Countess .of Pembroke : 

Underneath this sable herse * 

Lies the subject of all %"erbe, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke's mother. * 

Death ! ere thou hast slam another, 

Learn’d, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 
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Sliakspere are iiononred in a double way — ^by tlie admiration 
of the Germans, and by the contempt of the French. 

Among other points of objection taken by the French, 
perhaps, the most noticeable is, that he has not observed 
the sacred unities, so hall o'Wed by the practice of their own 
extolled tragedians. They hold, of course, after Corneille 
and Racine, that Sophocles is the most perfect model for 
tragedy, and Aristotle its most infallible censor ; and that 
as Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, and other dramas hy Shakspere, 
are not framed upon that model, and consequently not 
subject to the same laws, they maintain (not having im- 
partiality enough to question the model, or to deny the 
rules of the Stagirite) that Shakspere was a sort of 
irregular genius — that he is now and then tasteful and 
touching, but generally incoiTect ; and, in short, that he 
was a mere child of nature, who did not know any better 
than to write as ho has written. 

It is an old, and I have hitherto esteemed it a just, 
Latin maxim, Oportet discentem credere^ edoctum judicare ; 
but modern practice has inverted it, and it ought now 
rather to stand, Oportet discentem judicare^ edoctum credere. 
To remedy this mistake there is but one course, namely, the 
acquirement of knowledge. I have often run the risk of 
applying to the ignorant, who assumed the post and 
province of judges, a ludicrous, but not inapt simile : thej 
remind me of a congregation of frogs, involved in darkness 
in a ditch, who keep an eternal croaking, until a lantern is 
brought near the scene of their disputation, when they 
instanfcljj cease their discordant harangues. They may be 
more politely resembled to night-flies, which flutter round 
the’gliiamering of a feeble taper, but are overpowered by 
the dazzling splendour of noon-day. RTor can it be other- 
wise, until the prevalent notion is exploded, that knowledge 
is easily taught, and until the conviction is general, that 
the hardert thing learned is that people are ignorant. All 
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are apt cnoiigli to discover and expose tlie ignorance of 
tlieir friends, l)iit tlieir blind faith in tliezr own Builiciency 
is something more than marvellous. 

Some persons have contended that mathematics ought to 
be taught by making the illustrations obvious to the senses. 
E”othiiig can be more absurd or injurious : it ought to be our 
never-ceasing effort to make people tbmk, not feel ; and it 
is very much owing to this mistalce that, to those who do 
not think, and have not been made to think, Shakspere has 
been found so diSicultof comprehension. The condition of 
the stage, and the character of the times in which our great 
poet fioiirishcd, must first of all be taken into account, in 
considering the question as to his judgment. If it w’ere 
possible to say which of his great powers and qualifications 
is more admirable than the rest, it unquestionably appears 
to me that his judgment is the most wonderful ; and at tins 
conviction I have arrived after a careful comparison of his 
productions with those of his best and greatest contempo- 
caries.^ 

1 Pope was under the common eiror of his age, an error, far from 
being sufticientlj exploded even at the present day. It consists (as I 
explained at large, and proved m detail, m my public lectures) m mis- 
taking for the essentials of the Greek stage certain rules, which the wise 
poets imposed upon themselves, in order to render all the remaining parts 
of the drama consistent vrith those that had been forced upon them by 
circumstances independent of then* wull ; out of which circurnsUnees the* 
drama itself arose. The circumstances m the time of Shakspere, w Inch 
it was equally out of his powder to alter, were different, and such as, in 
my opinion, allowed a far wider sphere, and a deepei andnutre human in- 
teiest. Ci itics aie too apt to forget, that rules are but means to an end j 
consequently, %vhere the ends are different, the rules mustbefikew iseso. 
"We must haie ascei tamed what the end is, befoie w^e can detei#nme 
what the rules ought to be. Judging under this impression, I did not 
hesitate to declare my full conviction, that the consummate jml^ment of 
bhakspere, not only m the general construction, but in ail the detail of 
his dramas, impressed me with greater w’onder, than oven the might of 
his genius, or, the depth of his philosophy.’^ — S. T. Colluiuge, note 
to chap, li, of the ^ogiapJua Litiraria, 
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If indeed King Lear ” were to be tried by tbe laws 
wbicii Aristotle established, and Sophocles obeyed, it must 
be at once admitted to be outrageously irregular ; and sup- 
posing the rules regarding the unities to be founded on man 
and nature, Shakspere must be condemned for arraying his 
works in charms with which they ought never to have been 
decorated, I have no doubt, however, that both were right 
in their divergent courses, and that they arrived at the same 
conclusion by a different process. 

Without entering into matters which must be generally 
known to persons of education, respecting the origin of 
tragedy and comedy among the Greeks, it may be observed, 
that the unities grew mainly out of the size and construction 
of the ancient theatres ; the plays represented were made to 
include within a short space of time events which it is im- 
possible should have occurred in that short space. This fact 
alone establishes, that all dramatic performances were then 
looked upon merely as ideal. It is the same with us : no- 
body supposes that a tragedian suffers real pain when he is 
stabbed or tortured ; or that a comedian is in fact trans- 
ported with delight when successful m pretended love. 

If we want to witness mere pain, we can visit the 
hospitals : if we seek the exhibition of mere pleasure, we can 
find it in ball-rooms. It is the representation of it, not the 
reality, that we require, the imitation, and not the thing 
itself ; and we pronounce it good or bad in proportion as 
the representation is an incorrect, or a correct imitation. 
The true pleasure we derive from theatrical performances 
arises fit)m the fact that they are unreal and fictitious. If 
dyi^g agonies were unfeigned, who, in these days of civili- 
sation, could derive gratification from beholding them ? 

Performances in a large theatre made it necessary that 
the human voice should be unnaturally and unmusically 
stretched ; and hence the introduction of recitative, for the 
purpose of rendering pleasantly artificial the distortion of 
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file face, and straining of tlie voice, occasioned br ilie mag- 
nitude of the building. The fact that the ancient choruses 
were always on the stage made it impossible tlnit any change 
of place should he represented, or even supposed. 

The origin of the English stage is less boastful than that 
of the Greek stage: like the constiiutioii under which we 
li\e, though more barbarous in its derivation, it gives more 
genuine and more diffused liberty, than Athcuis in the zenitli 
of her political glory ever possessed. Our earliest dramat ic 
performances were religious, founded clnetiy npcai Sciiptiire 
history ; and, although countenanced by the clerg*y, they 
were filled with blasphemies and ribaldry, sucii as the 
most hardened and desperate of the present day would not 
dare to utter. In these representations vice an d the principle 
of evil -were persomfied ; and hence the introdnction of fools 
and clowns in dramas of a more advanced ])enod. 

While Bliakspere accommodated himself to tlie taste and 
spirit of the times in vdiich he lit eel, lus genius and bus 
judgment taught him to use tliese characters with terrible 
effect, m aggravating the misery and agony of s(/me of his 
most distressing scenes. This result us cspc-ciaily obvious 
in ‘‘King Lear:” the contrast of the Foul wmidcrfitlly 
heightens the colouring of some of the most painful situa- 
tions, wTiere the old monarch in the depth and fury of his 
despair, complains to the warring elements of the ingratitude 
of his daughters. 

Spitj iireJ spout, rani ] 

ISTor ram, wind, thunder, tire, aie my daiigliteis : 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindiiess, ^ 

I ne\er ga^e you kingdom, call'd you children ; 

You owe me no subscription • then, let fall 
Y"our horrible pleasure 5 here I stand, your shne, 

A poor, inhim, weak, and despis'd old man « 

Leafj Act in., Scene 2» 

Just afterwards, the Fool interposes, to heighten and 
111 Tame the passion of the scene. 
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In oilier dramas, tliongla perhaps in a less degree, our 
great poet has evinced the same skill and felicity of treat- 
ment ; and in no instance can it be justly alleged of Mm, 
as it ma}^ be of some of the ablest of his contemporaries, 
that he introduced his fool, or his clown, merely for the 
sake of exciting the laughter of his audiences. Shakspere 
had a loftier and a better purpose, and in this respect 
availed himself of resources, which, it would alnaost seem, 
he alone possessed. 


Report of the Third Lecture, 

The following report of the third lecture is taken from 
the “ Morning Chronicle : — 

“Last night Mr. Coleridge delivered his third lecture. 
He commenced by resuming his definition, or rather, as he 
expressed it, his description of poetry. He said that the 
proper antithesis of poetry was not prose, but science, and 
that the former was distinguished from the latter by having 
intellectual pleasure for its object, and attaining its end by 
the language natural to us in a state of powerful excitement. 
It was different from other kinds of composition by pro- 
ducing pleasure from the whole, in consistency with the 
subordinate pleasure from the component parts ; and the 
design of it was to communicate as much immediate 
pleasure as is consistent with the largest sum of pleasure 
from the whole. It is not enough that the poet renders 
more gp^teful what is already pleasing, hut he must perform 
the more difficult duty, by the magic of his art, of extract- 
ing pleasure from pain. The lecturer having much ampli- 
fied in this portion of his address, deeming it absolutely 
necessary that it should be correctly understood, in order 
that what he should lu future offer might be intelligible ; 
he next adverted to some passages in the Psalms, and Isaiali, 
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to sliow the mniiierous liesnnieters with which the sacroil 
w ritiiigs abound, as the poetical form in which ive express 
oursehes under the strong impulses of passion. Having 
disposed of this introductory matter, he advanced to the 
consideration of the wonderful powers of Shakspere, ivliicli 
he prefaced with some remarks on the Unities, particularly 
those of time and place, the neglect of winch he justified in 
our great poet, pointing out the reasons wdiich made it ne- 
cessary that by the Greek dramatists they should be atten- 
tively regarded. Among tliese were the constant presence 
of the chorus, and the extent of the theatres adapted to receive 
the entire state within the inclosiire. Among tlic objections 
to Shakspere, he observed, that it had been said that he wms 
not a close copyist of nature. lsh\ Coleridge contended 
that such a transcript of natuie, instead of being a beauty, 
would be a blemish ; that his business was not to copy, but 
to imitate. It w^'as not the Hurse in ‘llonieo and Juliet,’ 
not the Dogberry in another of his productions, we admired, 
but it was the poet himself, assuming tliese shapes, and ex- 
hibiting under these forms all the force and magnitude of 
his own powers. It reminded him, said the lecturer, of the 
Proteus in the elegant mythology of the Ancients, w ho be- 
came a sea, or a lion ; but under these and the multitudinous 
resemblances he assumed retaining always the awful charac- 
ter of the divinity. Mr. Coleridge concluded with remark- 
ing that in his future addresses he should perhaps shock the 
feelings of many of his auditors by differing in sentiment 
from those whom he had long venerated, but he must make 
every other consideration yield to the paramount authority 
of truth, wdiatcver might be the consequences to himself and 
others.’* 
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Bepoit of the Fourth Lecture, 

In tlie Morning Chronicle” we find the following report 
of the fourth lecture : — 

The Lecturer commenced his address with adverting 
to the period when Shakspere wrote, and the discourage- 
ments of the poet from the prejudices which prevailed 
against his divine art. He conceived, with Malone, that 
Shakspere began his public career about 1591, when he was 
twenty-seven years of age. From the rank his father sus- 
tained, he did not credit the stories of the humble situation 
of the poet, w'hose earliest productions he considered to be 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ and ‘ Lucrece,’ and from these it was 
easy to predict his future greatness. ‘ Foeta nascitur non 
With these models we could discern that he possessed 
at least two indications of his character — ^he was not 
merely enclorred with a thirst for the end, but he enjoyed 
an ample capability of the means ; and in the selection of 
his subject he distinguished one that was far removed from 
his private interests, feelings, and circumstances. A third 
was that the ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ is immediate in its im- 
pulse on the senses ; everything is seen and heard, as if 
represented by the most consummate actors. The poet, 
not as Ariosto, not as Wieland, speaks to our sensual appe- 
tites ; but he has by his wonderful powers raised the stu- 
dent to his own level, a thousand exterior images forming 
his rich drapery, and all tending to profound reflection, so 
as to ove^ipower and extinguish everything derogatory and 
humiliating. As little can the mind, thus agitated, yield to 
low <Iesire, as the mist can sleep on the surface of oar 
northern Windermere, when the strong wind is driving the 
lake on-ward with foam and billows before it. There are 
three requisites to form the poe-* . 1. Scusibility; 2, Imagi- 
nation; 3. Power of Association. The last and least is 
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principally conspicuons in tliis production; but altliougb. 
ilie least, it is yet a cbaracienstic and great excellence of 
Ins art. The Lecturer having read the description of the 
horse and the hare in the same piece, next proceeded to 
discuss the merits of the ^ Lncrece,’ in which, he said, we 
observe the impetuous vigour and activitj^, iviili a much 
larger display of profound reflection, and a perfect dominion 
over the whole of our language — but nothing deeply 
pathetic. 

Shakspere was no child of nature, he “was not possessed, 
but lie was in possession of all He was under no exterior 
control, blit early comprehending every part and incident 
of human being, his kno^\ ledge became halntiitil, and at 
length he acquired that superiority by which, obtaining tlio 
two golden pillars of our English Parnassus, he ga\o the 
second to Milton, preserving for himself the first. 

“ In examining the dramatic works of Shakspere, Mr. 
Coleridge said he shonld rather pursue the psychological 
than the clironologicai order, which had been so warmly 
disputed. To the first stage he should refer ^Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ ^ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ ^ iluineo and 
Juliet,’ ^ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘As You Like It,’ 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ which was produced when the genius of 
the poet was ripening. Then he should follow him through 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,^ and ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ Last, to the 
grandest efforts of his pen, ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Hamlet/ 
and ^Othello.’ These interesting subjects w^ere reserved 
fordhe next and the ensuing lectures. After s-omo short 
cotoparative observations, principally in vindication gf the 
great dramatists, Mr. Coleridge concluded with a single 
passage from Burns, to show the capacity of tlig poet to 
give novelty and freshness, profundity and wusdom, enter- 
tainment and instruction, to the most familiar objects. 
This is eminently conspicuous, wdien the transient clia- 
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racter of liis subject is tbus beautifully expressed by the 
Scottish bard : — > 

" Like sBow that fells upon a river^ 

A moment white, then gone for erer.’ 


Note of Mr. Collier o% the Fourth Lecture, from his Preface. 

“ I have no note of my own of Coleridge’s fourth Lec- 
ture, but among my mother's papers I met with a memo- 
randum by her which she had made after that Lecture, 

from which I learn, that in it Coleridge especially treated 
of the order in which Shakspere had written his dramas* 
There they stand thus — 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. | 

Eomeo and Juliet. ) Touihful Phys. 

All’s Well that Ends Well, i 

Midsummer Eight’s Dream. 

As You Like It. 

Twelfth Eight. ^ Manly Plays. 

Measure for Measure, 

Much Ado about Eothing. , 

Merchant of Venice, 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Cymbeline. 

Macbeth. 

King Lear. Mature Plays. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 

tempest. 

Winter’s Tale. ^ 

% 

**He proposed to speak of the historical dramas separately, 
but it is not stated in what order he meant to take them. 
We see above, that ‘ As You Like It ^ he placed among 
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tiie plats written in manliood, and there is no mention of 
^Titns Andronicns,’ ‘The Two Gentlemen of Yerona/ 
‘ Coriolanus/ ‘Tinionof Athens/ ‘Julius Ca3sar/ and 
some others. As above, Coleridge might not intend to 
enumerate all.” 

Compare with this the remarks, in the second diyision of 
this volume, on the order of Shakspere’s plays, 
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^HE recollection of wEat Las been said by some of Ills 
^ biograpberSj on tie supposed fact that Milton re- 
ceiycd corporal pnnisbment at college, induces me to ex- 
press mj entire cLssent from tbe notion, that flogging or 
caning has a tendency to degrade and debase tlie minds of 
boys at scliool. In my opinion it is an entire mistake; 
since this species of castigation has not only been inflicted 
time out of mind, but those who are subjected to it are well 
aware that the very highest persons in the realm, and those 
to whom people are accustomed to look up with most 
respect and reverence, such as the judges of the land, have 
quietly submitted to it in their pupilage. 

I well remember, about twenty years ago, an advertise- 
ment from a schoolmaster, in which he assured tender- 
hearted and foolish parents, that corporal punishment was 
never inflicted, except in cases of absolute necessity ; and 
that even then the rod was composed of lilies and roses, 
the latter, I conclude, stripped of their thorns. What, let 
me ask, has been the consequence, in many cases, of the 
abolition of flogging in schools ? Eeluctance to remove a 
pimple has not unirequently transferred the disease to the 
vitals : sparing the rod, for the correction of minor faults, 
has Snded in the commission of the highest crimes. 
of great reputeiion ^ (I should rather say of great 
sometinlbs punished the pupils under his care 

mg them from the ceiling in baskets, exposed ^ 

mixed 

^ b'ce n. C. Robinsons Diary, Dec. 5, and some 
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Sion of ilieir scliool-fellows ; at oilier times lie piimetl npoii 
tlie clotiiGS of the offender a number of last dying speeches 
and confessions, and employed another boy to -walk before 
the culprit, making the usual monotonous lamentation and 
outcry. 

On one occasion this absurd, and really degrading, punish* 
ineiit iTiis inflicted because a boy read with a tone, although, 

I may observe in passing, that reading with intonation is 
strictly natural, and therefore truly proper, excepting in 
the excess ^ 

Then, as to the chameter and effect of the punishment 
just noticed, what must a parent of well regulated and in- 
structed mind think of the exhibition of his son in the 

^ This \^as the Lecturer's own mode of i*eading veise, and even in 
prose there was an approach to intonation. I have heard him read 
ISpeiiser with such an excess (to use his own word) m this respect, that 
it almost amounted to a song. In blank -lerse it was less, but still appa- 
rent, Milton’s < Liberty of unlicensed Printing’ was a favourite piece 
of rhetorical writing, and portions of it I have heard Coleridge recite, 
never without a sort of habitual rise and fall of the voice.'’ — J. P. C. 

This method of reading verse, one, at least, of Coleridge’s hearers dis- 
approved of— Mr. H. H. Car ward me. He knew Coleridge personally, 
and took notes of his lectures m 1818, which notes we shall produce 
later on. ]Mr. C.,” he remarks, “ has a solemn and pompous mode of 
delivery, which he applies indiscriminately to the elevated and the 
familiar ; and he reads poetry, I think, as ill as any man I ever heard.” 
See iS^otes and Queries,” April 2, 1870. 

Emerson, speaking of his visit to Coleridge m 1883, records : When 
I rose to go, he said, ‘ I do not know whether you care about poetry, 
but I will repeat some verses I lately made on my baptismal anniver- 
sary,’ and he recited with strong emphasis, standing, ten or ^velve lines, 
beginning, 

^ Born unto God in Christ — f 

otation will be found in chap, i, of ‘‘English Traits,” 
n’s opinion of Coleridge’s reading characteristically (!lffers from 
critics. “His quotations,” he says, “from the poets, of 
'^ r, w ere most feelingly and most luminously given, as by 
the subject .”— Life of CoUndge^ p.«336. 
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iiianner I linve described ? Here, indeed, was debasement} 
of the worst and lowest kind ; for the feelings of a child 
were outraged, and made to associate and connect them- 
selves wdth the sentence on an abandoned and shameless 
criminal. Who wmnld not prefer the momentary, but use- 
ful, impression of flogging, to this gross attack upon the 
moral feelings and self-respect of a boy ? Again, as to the 
proper mode of reading : why is a tone in reading to he 
visited as a criminal offence, especially when the estimate 
of that offence arises out of the ignorance and incompetence 
of the master ? Evexy man who reads with true sensi- 
bility, especially poetry, must read with a tone, since it 
conveys, wdth additional effect, the harmony and rhythm of 
the verse, without in the slightest degree obscuring the 
meaning. That is the highest point of excellence in read- 
ing, which gives to everything, whether of thought or 
language, its most just expression. There may be a wrong 
tone, as a right, and a wrong tone is of course to be 
avoided ; but a poet writes in measure, and measnre is best 
made apparent by reading with a tone, which heightens 
the verse, and does not in any respect lower the sense. 
I defy any man, who has a true relish of the beauty of 
to read a canto of ‘‘The Fairy Queen/* 
or a “Paradise Lost,” without some species of 

histances we are hardly sensible of its exis- 
exist, and persons have not scrupled to 
amg I b 1* " ^ reader maybe 

set to "^"ation. If in these, and in other remarks 

that fait > appear dogmatical, or dictatorial, it is 

to be 1}or \ ^ that every man who takes upon him- 
self to that he should be considered by his 

hearers aching something that is valuable, or 

of saying that is worth hearing. In a mixed 

audience noi ® ^^8* ire desirous of instruction, and some 
^ few a 


In Xi 
Warious 

Wt it 




require it; but placed in joiy prej=eiit situation I eonsiiler 
Biyselfj not as a man wlio carries moveables into an empty 
bouse, but as a man wbo, entering a generally well furiiisbetl 
dwelling, exhibits a light w’hich enables the onmer to see 
wdiat is still w'anting. I endeavour to introduce the means 
of ascertaining ivhat is, and is not, in a man’s own miiiiL 
Not long since/ when 1 lectured at the Eoral Institution, 
I had the honour of sitting at the desk so ably oceiipitil by 
Sir Humphry Davy, who may be said to have elevated the 
art of chemistry to the dignity of a science ; ivho lias dis- 
covered that one common law is applicable to the mind and 
to the body, and who has enabled us to give a full and per- 
fect Amen to the great axiom of Lord llacun, that know- 
ledge is poiver. In the delivery of that course i carefully 
prepared my first essay, and received for it a cold suffrage 
of approbation* from accidental causes I ivas unable to 
study the exact form and language of my second lecture, 
and when it was at an end, I obtained universal and heart'* 
felt applause. What a lesson was this to me not to elaborate 
my materials, nor to consider too nicely the expressions I 
should employ, but to trust mainly to tlie extemporaneous 
ebullition of my thoughts. In this conviction I have ven- 


tured to come before you here ; and may I add a lullb'' 

wiiat I offer will be received in a similar true 

that my matter may not be so accurately arra;/ . 7 , 2 x 1 a y 
not dovetail and fit at all times as nicely as * fehed; 
but you shall have my thoughts wmi'm fron^^^^"^^ and 
fresh from my understanding: you shall ^ whole 

skeleton, although the bones may not be / 
the utmost anatomical skill. togei 


The immense advantage possessed by' 
men of talents can be illustrated in -I® men of ge 


^ In 1810. See the extract from Mr. Colli 


siroiig^'n', 


29, m the introductory matter, in which alli^ys Diar}% ^ ^ 
experience. Culoridr 


liias over 

liiumier, 

c 

U-il Octnher 

rvfitea tiiiS 
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tliaa by a comparison o£ tlic benefits resnlting to mankind 
from tbe v>oxkH of Homer and of Tliuejdidcs* Tlie merits 
and claims of Tlincydaclcs, as a historian , are at once ad- 
mitted; but wliat care we for the incidents of tlio Pelo- 
ponnesian War ? An individual may be ignorant of tliem, 
as far as regards tlie pai^ticular narrative of Thucydides ; 
but woe to that statesman, or, I may say, woe to that man, 
who has not availed himself of the wisdom contained in 
‘‘ :hG tale of Ti^oy divine ! 

Lord Bacon has beautifully expressed this idea, where he 
talks of the instability and destruction of the monuments 
of the greatest heroes, and compai-es them -with the ever- 
lasting writings of Homer, one word of which has never 
been lost since the days of Pisistratus. Like a mighty ship, 
they have passed over the sea of time, not leaving a more 
ideal track, which soon altogether disappears, but leaving a 
train of glory in its ivake, present and enduring, daily acting 
upon our minds, and ennobling us by grand thoughts and 
images : to this work, perhaps, the bravest of our soldiery 
may trace and attribute some of their heroic achievements. 
Just as the body is to the immortal mind, so are the actions 
of our bodily powers in proportion to those by which, inde- 
pendent of individual continuity, we are governed for ever 
and ever ; by which we call, not only the narrow circle of 
mankind (narrow comparatively) as they now exist, our 
brethren, but by w^hicli we carry our being into future 
ages, and call all who shall succeed us our brethren, until 
at length arrive at that exalted state, when we shall 
welcome into Heaven thousands and thousands, who will 
exclaim — you I owe the first development of my 
imagination; to you I owe the withdrawing of my mind 
from th^ low brutal part of mj nature, to the lofty, the pure, 
and the perpetual.’’ 

Adverting to the subject more immediately before us, I 
may observe that I have looked at the reign of Elizabeth, 

F 
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interesting on manj accounts, witli peculiar pleasure anti 
satisfaction, because it furnislied circiimstances so favoiir* 
aMe to tlie existence, and to the full derelopment of ilie 
powers of Siiakspere. The Reformation, just completed, 
had occasioned unusual activity of mind, a passion, as it 
were, for thinking, and for the discovery and use of words 
capable of expressing the objects of thought and invention. 
It was, consequently, the age of many conceits, and an age 
vlien, for a time, the intellect stood superior to the moral 
sense. 

The difference between the state of mind in the reign of 
Eli74abeth, and in that of Charles I. is astonishing. In the 
former period there was an amazing development of power, 
but all connected with prudential purposes' — an attempt to 
reconcile the moral feeling with the full exercise of the 
powers of the mind, and the accomplishment of certain 
practical ends. Then lived Bacon, Burgliley, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, and a galaxy of great men, 
statesmen, lawyers, politicians, philosophers, and poets; 
and it is lamentable that they should have degraded their 
mighty powers to such base designs and purposes, dis- 
solving the rich pearls of their great faculties in a worth- 
less acid, to be drunken by a harlot. What was seeking 
the favour of the Queen, to a man like Bacon, but the mere 
courtship of harlotry ? 

Compare this age with that of the republicans: that 
indeed was an awful age, as compared with our own. 
England may be said to have then overflowed from the ful- 
ness of grand principle — from the greatness which%nen felt 
in themselves, abstracted from the prudence with which 
they ought to have considered whether their principles 
were, or were not, adapted to the condition of mankind at 
large. Compare the revolution then effected with that of 
a day not long past, when the bubblmg-up and overflowing 
was occasioned by the elevation of the dregs— vrlien there 
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was a tofc’il absence of all principle, wlien tlie dregs liad 
risen from the bofctom to tlie top, and thus converted into 
scum, founded a monarclij to be tbe poisonous bane and 
misery of the rest of mankind. 

It is absolutely necessary to recollect, tliat tlie age in 
wbicli Sliakspere lived was one of great abilities applied to 
individual and prudential purposes, and not an age of liigb 
moral feeling and lofty principle, whicli gives a man of 
genius tlio power of thinking of all things in reference to 
all. If, then, we should find that Sliakspere took tliese 
materials as they were presented to him, and yet to all 
effectual purposes produced the same grand result as others 
attempted to produce in an age so much more favourable, 
shall we not feel and acknowledge the purity and holiness 
of genius — a light, which, however it might shine on a 
dunghill, was as pure as the divine effluence which created 
all the beauty of nature ? 

One of the consequences of the idea prevalent at the 
period when Shakspere flourished, viz., that persons must 
be men of talents in proportion as they were gentlemen, 
renders certain characters in his dramas natural with refe- 
rence to the date when they were drawn : when we read 
them we are aware that they are not of our age, and in one 
sense they may be said to be of no age. A friend of mine 
well remarked of Spenser, that he is out of space: the 
reader never knows where he is, but still he knows, from 
the consciousness within him, that all is as natural and 
proper, as if the country where the action is laid were dis- 
tinctly pointed out, and marked down in a map. Shakspere 
is much out of time, as Spenser is out of space ; yefc we 
feel conscious, though we never knew that such characters 
existed,^ that they might exist, and are satisfied with the 
belief in their existence. 

This circumstance enabled Shakspere to paint truly 
and according to the colouring of nature, a vast numbe 
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of personages l)y ilie wniplc force of niedilation: lie liad 
only to iniilate certain parts u! Ins onn character, or to 
exaggerate siieli as existed in possibilu}’', and tliey were 
at once true to nature, and fragments of tlie divine niind 
lliat drew tliom. Men wlio see the great iiiininaiy of our 
system through various optical instruments declare tliat it 
seems either square, triangular, or round, when in truth it is 
still the sun, xiiiclianged in shape and proporlion. So wntli 
the characters of our great poet: some may think them of 
one form, and some of another; hut they are still nature, 
still Shalvspere, and the creatures of Ins meditation. 

When I use the term meditation, I do not mean’ that our 
great dramatist was without ohservaiioii of external cir- 
cumstances: quite the reverse ; bnt mere observation may 
be able to produce an accurate copy, and oven to furnish to 
other men’s minds more than the copyist professed ; but 
what is produced can only consist of parts and fragments, 
according to the means and extent of observaiioii. Medi- 
tation looks at every character wnth interest, only as it 
contains something generally true, and such as might be 
expressed in a philosophical problem. 

Shakspere’s characters may be reduced to a fe’tv — that is 
to say, to a few classes of characters.^ If you take liis 
gentlemen, for instance, Biron is seen again in Mercutio, in 
Benedick, and in several others. They are men who com- 
bine the politeness of the courtier with the faculties of high 
intellect — those powers of combination and severance which 
only belong to an intellectual mind. The wmnder is how 

^ Say not that I ata recommending ahbt Factions, for tScse class- 
cliaracteribtics 'vvhicli constitute the instructivcncbb of a character so 
modified and pai ticularized in each person of the Shakspenan drama, 
that life itself does not excite more distinctly that sense of individuality 
which belongs to real existence.” — Ifrom the ®‘3?iiend.” 

See lemark on Kent, in the notes on Lear, Act i , Sc. 2, in the fourth 
section of the second doision of this Yolume: also, notes on Chaucer; 
Appendix, HI. 
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Sliakspere can tlins disguise liimselfy and possess sneli 
liiiraculoTis powers of conveying wliat he means without 
■betraying the poet, and without even producing the con- 
sciousness of him. 

In the address of Mercutio regarding Queen Mab, which 
is so well known that it is unnecessary to repeat it, is to be 
noted all the fancy of the poet ; and the language in which 
it is conveyed possesses such facility and felicity, that cue 
would almost say that ifc was impossible for it to be thought, 
unless it were thought as naturally, and without effort, as 
ilercutio repeats it. This is the great art by which Shak"^ 
spere combines the poet and the gentleman throughout, 
borrowing from his most amiable nature that which alone 
could combine them, a perfect simplicity of mind, a delight 
ill all that is excellent for its own sake, without reference 
to himself as causing it, and by that which distinguishes 
him from all other poets, alluded to by one of his admirers 
in a short poem, where he tells us that while Shakspere 
possessed all the powers of a man, and more than a man, 
yet he had all the feelings, the sensibility, the purity, inno- 
cence, and delicacy of an affectionate girl of eighteen. 

Before I enter upon the merits of the tragedy of Eomeo 
and Juliet,” it will be necessary for me to say something of 
the language of our country. And here I beg leave to 
observe, that although I have announced these as lectures 
upon Milton and Shakspere, they are in reality, as also 
si ated in the prospectus, intended to illustrate the principles 
of poetry: therefore, all must not be regarded as mere 
digros^on which does not immediately and exclusively refer 
to tlioso writers. I have chosen them, in order to bring 
un'^er the notice of my hearers great general truths ; in 
fact, whatever may aid myself, as well as others, in deciding 
upon claims of all writers of all countries. 

The language, that is to say the particular tongue, in 
which Shakspere wrote, cannot be left out of consideration. 
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It will not te disputed, tliat one language innj possess 
advantages wliieli another does not enjoy; and we imiy 
state with confidence, that English excels all other lan- 
guages in the number of its practical words The hrench 
may bear the palm in the names of trades, and in military 
and diplomatic terms. Of the German it may bo said, that, 
exclusive of many mincralogical w’ords, it is iiicompamble 
in its metaphysical and p^yehologlcal force: in another 
respect it nearly rivals the Greek, 

The learned Greek, iich in fit epit!iets, 

Blest m the lonely marriage of puie words, 

I mean in its capability of composition — of forming com* 
])Oiiiid words. Italian is the sweetest and softest language ; 
Spanish the most majestic. All these have their peculiar 
faults ; but I never can agree that any language is unfit for 
poetry, although diflereiit languages, from the condition 
and circumstances of the people, may certainly be adapted 
to one species of poetry more than to another. 

Take the Erench as an example. It is, perhaps, the 
most perspicuous and pointed language in the world, and 
therefore best fitted for conversation, for the ex[)ression of 
light and airy passion, attaining its object by peculiar 
and felicitous turns of phrase, which are evanescent, and, 
like the beautifully coloured dust on the wnngs of a 
butterfly, must not be judged by the test of touch. It 
appears as if it were all surface and had no substratum, 
and it constantly most dangerously tampers with morals, 
without positively offending decency As the language 
for what is called modern genteel comedy, all other's must 
yield to French, 

Italian can only be deemed second to Spanish, and 

^ From Act i., Scene 1, of Lmgua, or the Combat of the Toijgue and 
the Five Senses.” This drama is reprinted in Dodslcy’b Old Plays, 
V, (last edition), and the lines may be found on p. 107 of that 
vuliune. — J. P. C. 
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Spaiiisli to Greek, -wMcli contains all tlie excellences of all 
languages. Italian, tkougli sweet and soft, is not deficient 
in force and dignity ; and I may appeal to Ariosto, as a 
poet who displays to the utmost advantage the use of his 
native tongue for all purposes, whether of passion, sen- 
timent, humour, or description. 

But in English I find that which is possessed by no 
other modern language, and which, as it were, appropriates 
it to the drama. It is a language made out of many, and 
it has consequently many words, which originally had the 
same meaning ; but in the progi*ess of society those words 
have gradually assumed different shades of meaning. Take 
any homogeneons language, such as German, and try to 
translate into it the following lines : — 

Bat not to one, in this benighted age, 

Is that diviner inspiration given, 

That burns in Shakspore’s or m Milton’s page, 

The pomp and prodigality of heaven.” 

Graves Stanzas to Bentley » 

In Gorman it would be necessary to say ‘Hhe pomp 
and spendthrijtness of heaven,” because the German has 
not, as we have, one word with two such distinct meanings, 
one expressing the nobler, the other the baser idea of the 
same action. 

The monosyllabic character of English enables us, be- 
sides, to express more meaning in a shorter compass than 
can be done in any other language. In truth, English 
may be called the harvest of the unconscious wisdom o' 
variou^ nations, and was not the formation of any par 
tic alar time, or assemblage of individuals. Hence thi 
number of its passionate phrases — its metaphorical term.' 
not bcJrrowed from poets, hut adopted by them. Ou 
commonest people, when excited by passion, constant! 
employ them : if a mother lose her child she is full < 
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ilie wildest fancies, and tlie '?\ords slie uses assume a 
tone of dignity ; tlie coiisinnt liearing and reading 
of tlie Bible and Litnrgy clothes her tlioua’liis not only 
ill the inosi iiataral, Imt in the most beautiful forms o£ 
language. 

I have boon induced to offer these remarks, in order to 
obviate an objection often made against Shakspere on 
the ground of the multitade of his conceits. I do not 
pretend to justify every conceit, and a vast miniber htive 
been most unfairly imputed to him ; for I am satisfied that 
many portions of scenes attributed to Shakspere were 
never written by him. I admit, however, that even in 
those which bear the strongest characteristics of his nimd, 
there are some conceits not strictly to be Tindicaiod. The 
notion against which I declare vrar is, that wdienever a 
conceit is met with it is unnatural. People who entertain 
this opinion forget, that had they lived in the age of 
Sliakspere, they would have deemed them natural. 
Drvden in his translation of Juvenal has used the words 

Look round the world,” w'hicli are a literal version of the 
original ; but Dr. Johnson has swelled and expanded this 
expression into the following couplet : — 


Let observation, with extensive lew, 

Survey mankind from China to Peru 5 ” 

Taiuti/ of Hima.i Ifk/ies^ 


mere bombast and tautology ; as much as to say, Let 
observation with extensive observation observe maiikiiid 
extensively.” 

Had Dr. Johnson lived in the time of Shakspere, or 
e\en of Drjden, lie would never have been guilty of such 
an outrage upon common sense and common language; 
and if people would, in idea, throw themselves hack a 
couple of centuries, they would find that conceits, and even 
puns, were very allowable, because very natural. Puns 
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often arise out of a mingled sense of injury, and contempt 
of tlie person inflicting it, and, as it seems to me, it is a 
natural way of expressing tliat mixed feeling. I could 
point ont puns in Sliakspere, wliere tlioy appear almost 
as if tlie first openings of tlie month of nature — where 
nothing else could so properly be said. This is not 
peculiar to puns, but is of much wider application : read 
any part of the works of our great dramatist, and the 
conviction comes upon yon irresistibly, not only that what 
lie puts into the months of his personages might have been 
said, but that it must have been said, because nothing so 
proper could have been said. 

In a future lecture I will enter somewhat into the history 
of conceits, and show the wise use that has heretofore been 
made of them, I will now (and I hope it will be received 
with favour) attempt a defence of conceits and puns, taking 
my examples mainly from the poet under consideration. 
I admit, of course, that they may be misapplied; but 
throughout life, I may say, I never have discovered the 
wrong use of a thing, without having previously discovered 
the right use of it. To the young I would remark, that it 
is always unwise to judge of anything by its defects : the 
first attempt ought to be to discover its excellences. If a 
man come into my company and abuse a book, his invectives 
coming down like water from a showier bath, I never feel 
obliged to him ; he probably tells me no news, for all 
works, even the best, have defects, and they are easily 
seen ; but if a man show me beauties, I thank him for his 
information, because, in my time, I have unfortunately- 
gone thfongh so many volumes that have had little or 
nothtng to recommend them. Always begin with the 
good — a Jove pimipium — and the bad will make itself 
evident «nough, quite as soon as is desirable. 

I will proceed to speak of Shakspere’s wit, in con- 
nection with his much abused puns and conceits ; because 






m excellent writcrj wbo lias done good service to tlie public 
taste by driving out the nonsense of tlio Italian seliool^ lias 
expressed Ms surprise, that all the other excellences of 
Sliakspere were, in a greater or less degree, possessed by 
his contemporaries : thus, Ben Jenson had one qualification^ 
ilassinger another, while lie declares that Beauiiiout and 
Fletcher had equal knowledge of human nature, with more 
variety. The point in ivhichnone of them had approached 
Shakspere, according to this was liis wil-. I own, I 

was somewhat shocked to see it gravely said in print, that 
the qnality by which Shakspere was to lie individualized 
from all others was, what is ordinarily called, wit. I had 
read his plays over and over, and li did not strike me 
that wit was his great and characteristic superiority. In 
reading Voltaire, or (to take a standard and most witty 
comedy as an example) in reading The School for 
Scandal,” I never experienced the same sort of feeding as 
in reading Shakspere. 

That Shakspere has wnt is indisputable, but it is not the 
same kind of wit as in other writers : his wit is blended 
with the other qualities of his works, and is, by its nature, 
capable of being so blended. It appears in all parts of his 
^productions, m his tragedies, comedies, and histories: it is 
like the wit of Voltaire, and of many modern writers, 
tovvhom the epithet witty” has been properly applied, 
wli^se wit consists in a mere comlhnation of words ; but in 
at leUiSt nine times out of ten in Shakspere, the wit is pro- 
duced J not by a comldnaiion of words, but by a combination 
of imantes. 

It is\not always easy to distinguish between wit aiicl 
fancy. When the whole pleasure received is derived^from 
surprise an unexpected turn of expression, then I call it 
wit ; but wen the pleasure is produced not oiil^' by sur- 
prise, but by an image which remains with us and 
gratifies for ms own sake, then I call it fancy. I know of 
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no mode so satisfactory of distingnislimg behyeen wit and 
fancy. I appeal to tbe I'ecollection of those who hear 
whether the greater part of what passes for wit m 
Shakspere, is not most exquisite humour, heightened by 
a figure, and attributed to a particular character ? Take 
the instance of the flea on Bardolph’s nose, which Balstaff 
compares to a soul suffering in purgatory. The images 
themselves, in cases like this, afford a great part of the 
pleasui'e. 

These remarks are not without importance in forming 
a judgment of poets and writers in general : there is a 
wide difference between the talent which gives a sort of 
electric surprise by a mere turn of phrase, and that higher 
ability which produces surprise by a permanent medium, 
and always leaves something behind it, which satisfies the 
mind as well as tickles the hearing. The first belongs to 
men of cleyerness, who, having been long in the world, 
have observed the turns of phrase which please in com- 
pany, and which, passing away the moment, are passed in 
a moment, being no longer recollected than the time they 
take in utterance. We must all have seen and known 
such people ; and I remember saying of one of them that 
he was like a man who squandered his estate in farthings : 
he gave away so many, that he must needs have been 
wealthy. This sort of talent by no means constitutes 
genius, although it has some affinity to it. 

The wit of Shakspere is, as it were, like the flourishing 
of a man’s stick, when he is walking, in the full flow ol 
animal sprits : it is a sort of exuberance of hilarity wbicfi 
disburdens, and it resembles a conductor, to distribute a 
portion ot our gladness to the surrounding air. While, 
however, it disburdens, it leaves behind what is -weightiest 
and most important, and what most contributes to some 
direct aim and purpose. 

I vrill now touch upon a very serious charge against 
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Sliakspore— that of liideccney and immoraliij. have 

been those who have endeavoured to exculpate him hy 
sayiiigj that it was the vice of his age ; but ho was too 
great to require exculpation from the accidents of any age. 
These persons have appealed to Beaumont and Pleieher, to 
llassinger, and to other less eminent dramatists, to prove 
that what is complained of was common to them all 
Oh ! shame and sorrow, if it were so : there is nothing 
common to Shakspere and to other writers of his clay— not 
even the language they employed. 

In order to form a- proper judgment upon this point, it 
IS necessary to make a distinction between manners and 
nioruls ; and that distinction being once established, and 
clearly comprehended, Shakspere will appear as pure a 
writer, in reference to all that we ought to be, and io 
all that we ought to feel, as he is wonderful in reieience to 
his intellectual faculties. 

By manners I mean what is dependent on the particular 
customs and fashions of the age. Even in a slate of com- 
parative barbarisiii as to manners, there may be, and there is, 
morality. But give me leave to say that wo have seen much 
worse times than those — times when the mind was so ener^ 
vated and degraded, that the most distant associations, that 
could possibly connect our ideas with the basest feelings, 
immediately brought forward those base feelings, without 
reference to the nobler impulses ; thus destroying the little 
remnant of humanity, excluding from the mind what is 
good, and introducing what is bad to keep the bestial nature 
company. 

On looking through Shakspere, offences against decency 
and manners may certainly bo pointed out; but let us 
examine history minutely, and we shall find that this was 
the ordinary language of the time, and then let us ask, 
where is the offence ? The offence, so to call it, was not 
committed wantonly, and for the sake of offending, but for 
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tlie sake of meiTiment; for -wlaat is mo • n . 

, . , i i 1 ‘ X • ' XT tlirouoii 

Snakspere, in rcieronce to tins topic, is that 

always calculated to raise a gust of laughter, thu 

it were, blow away all impure ideas, if it did not e. 

horrence of them. is is/’ 

Above all, let us compare him with some modern wTitt 
the servile imitators of the French, and we shall receive a 
most instructive lesson. I may take the liberty of reading 
tlie following note, ■written by me after witnessing the per- 
formance of a modern play at Malta, about nine years 
ago : — I went to the theatre, and came away wdthout 
wuitmg for the entertainment. The longer I live, the more 
I am impressed with the exceeding immorality of modern 
plays : I can scarcely refrain from anger and laughter at 
the shamelessness, and the absurdity of the presumption 
■v^^hich presents itself, w^hen I think of their pretences to 
superior morality, compared with the plays of Shakspere.^’ 

Here let me pause for one moment ; for while reading mj 
note I call to mind a novel, on the sofa or toilet of nearly 
every woman of quality, in which the author gravely warns 
parents against the indiscreet communication to their chil- 
dren of the contents of some parts of the Bible, as calculated 
to injure their morals. Another modern author, who has 
done his utmost to undermine the innocence of the young 
of both sexes, has the effrontery to protest against the ex- 
hibition of the bare leg of a Corinthian femalo. My note 
t}ius pursues the subject : — 

‘‘ In Shakspere there are a few gi'oss speeches, but it is 
doubtful 4^0 me if they would produce any ill effect on an 
unsullied mind ; while in some modern plays, as well as in 
some modern novels, there is a systematic undermining of 
all morality : they are written in the true cant of humanity, 
that has no object but to impose ; wFere virtue is not placed 
in action, or in the habits that lead to action, hut, like the 
title of a book I have heard of, they are ^ a hot huddle of 
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Sliakspere—that innunneiits io 

been those “P"^' iiupiulmt rusciil at a 

sayiii", thp"' kiuiwn in spite of hk vizor, or 

great'^to 2 ”■ ii’!“’i''eil T,t he im|milent in ^ irtne of 

These '-‘'li'i- lit "h.irr. J appeal to the whole of Slmkspcre’s 
jjr. 5 s iii’js 1:^V' not tlie nit^re spnri of fancy, 

l»\r iVvHtyirs by cxcitmi:r the iiih^llect, and only 
aijurinn* whilf* it oilVinln r ilodern ilraiuaK injure in coiise- 
i|Ui‘ncc t^i not uflVi^liiigr* Shakspere's worst, passages are 
acainst the dean^adations of our nature : tliose of 
our nitalern plays iivv too often delicacies tliriauly in fayour 
of tliom 

Such was my lude, niadt* nine years ago, and I haye 
snii‘e *=^0011 every reason to adhere firmly io the opinions it 
express's. 

Ill my next lecture 1 will proceed to an examination of 

Romeo and Juliet ; ” and I take that tragedy, because in 
it are to he found all the crude materials of future excellence. 
The poet, the great dramatic poet, is tliruiigliout seen, but 
the various parts of tiie compusition are not blended with 
such harmony as in some of his after writings. I am 
directed to it, more than all, for this reason,— because it 
aSords me the lie^t opportunity of intx'odiicing Shakspere as 
a delineator of female character, and of love in all its forms, 
and with all the emotions w^hich deserve that sweet and 
nian-elevating name. 

It has been remarked, I believe by Dryden, that Shak- 
spere wrote for men only, br' Beaumont and Eletelier (or 
rather the gentle Fletcher i for women. I tvisii to begin 
by showing, not only that js is not true, but that, ffi all 
writers for the stage, 1 , 'Only has drawn the female 
character with that mixt , [f of the real and of |he ideal 
which belongs to it , m that there is no one female 
personage in the play ’ 'mi all liis contemporaries, of 
w^hom a man, seriously i mining his heart and his good 
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sense, can say “ Let that woman be my companion through 
life : let her be the object of my suit, and the reward of my 
success.”^ 

^ See Kotos on the Tempcbt,” m “Lcctuies and Notes ot ISIS/’ 
Section IV, 
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1 X a fomer lecture^ I encleaTOnrecl to point out flic union 
^ of tlie Poet and the Philosopher, or rather the ivarni 
embrace between them, in the “Venas and Adonis’’ anil 

Lncrece ” of Shakspere. Prom thence I pa-^sed on to 
“ LoTe’s Labour’s Lost,” as the link between his character as 
a Poet, and his art as a Dramatist ; and I showed that, al- 
though in that work the former was still predominant, yet 
that the germs of his subsequent dramatic power were 
easily discernible 

I will now, as I promised in my last, proceed to Romeo 
and JuLet,” not because it is the earliest, or among the 
earliest of Shakspere's works of that kind, but bccaiiso in it 
are to be found specimens, in degree, of all the excellences 
which he afterwards displayed in lus more perfect dramas, 
but differing from them in being less forcibly evidenced, and 
k*ss happily combined : all the parts are more or less present, 
but they are not united with the same harmony. 

There are, however, in “ Romeo and Juliet ” passages 
w here the poet’s wPole excellence is evinced, so that nothing 

^ Jiulgmg from the report of the “ ?tIorning Chronicle” of the fourth 
be to tlielourih and hfth that Coleridge alludes. IJ^^ppily 
\se iia-\e another qnany m which to disco\er his ideas on this suiiject 
The fifteenth chapter of the Biographia Literana” is entirely dc- 
\oted to an eximimatuin of ^*the specific symptoms of pcf'tic po\\er 
eluC'ukted in a critical analysis of Shakbperek ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and 
‘ ilape of Lncrece.’” The Biographia” was pubhbhed m 1816. — Ste 
Appendix. 
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superior to tliem can te met witli in tbe productions of his 
after years. The main distinction between this play and 
others is, as I said, that the parts are less happily combined, 
or to borrow a phrase from the painter, the whole work is 
less in keeiimg. Grand portions are produced : we have 
limbs of giant growth ; but the production, as a whole, in 
which each part gives delight for itself, and the whole, con- 
sisting of these delightful parts, communicates the highest 
intellectual pleasure and satisfaction, is the result of the 
application of judgment and taste. These are not to be 
attained but by painful study, and to the sacrifice of the 
stronger pleasures derived from the dazzling light which a 
man of genius throws over every circumstance, and where 
we are chiefly struck by vivid and distinct images. Taste 
is an attainment after a poet has been disciplined by expe- 
rience, and has added to genius that talent by which he 
knows what part of his genius he can make acceptable, and 
intelligible to the portion of mankind for which he writes. 

In my mind it would be a hopeless symptom, as regards 
genius, if I found a young man with anything like perfect 
taste. In the earlier works of Shakspere we have a profu- 
sion of double epithets, and sometimes even the coarsest 
terms are employed, if they convey a more vivid image ; 
but by degrees the associations are connected with the 
image they are designed to impress, and the poet descends 
from the ideal into the real world so far as to conjoin both 
— to give a sphere of active operations to the ideal, and to 
elevate and refine the real. 

In ^omeo and Juliet ’’ the principal characters may be 
divided into two classes : in one class passion — the passion 
of love — is drawn and drawn truly, as well as beautifully ; 
but the persons are not individualized farther than as the 
actor appears on the stage. It is a very jnst description 
and development of love, without giving, if I may so express 
myself, the philosophical history of it — without showing 

G 
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Ilow tlie mail liccame acted nponbytlint pari Jciilar passion, 
liai leading it tliroiigli all ilie incidents of tlio drama, anJ 
rendering it predoiQinant. 

Tybalt is, in lumself, a common-place personage And 
here allow me to remark upon a great distinction between 
Shakspere, and all who have written in imitation of liinn 
I know no cliai'aoter in his plays (unless indeed Pistol be 
an exception), which can be called the mere portrait of an 
individual : while the reader feels all the satisfaction arising 
from individuality, yet that very individual is a sort of class 
character, and this circumstance renders Sliakspere the poet 
of all ages, 

Tybalt is a man abandoned to Ins passions — with all the 
pride of family, only because he thought it belonged to him 
as a member of that family, and valuing himself higldy, 
simply because he does not care for death. This indifference 
to death is perhaps more common than any other feeling : 
men are apt to flatter themselves extravagantly, merely 
because they possess a quality which it is a disgrace not to 
have, but which a wise man never puts forward, but wdieu 
it is necessary. 

Jeremy Taylor, in one part of his voluminous ■works, 
speaking of a great man, says that he was naturally a 
coward, as indeed most men are, knowing the value of life, 
but the power of his reason enabled him, wdicn inquired, to 
conduct himself with uniform courage and hardihood. The 
good bishop, perhaps, had in his mind a story, told by one 
of the ancients, of a Philosopher and a Coxcomb, on board 
the same ship during a storm : the Coxcomb rewled the 
Philosopher for betraying marks of fear : ‘‘ Why are^yoa 
so frightened ? I am not afraid of being drowned : I do not 
care a farthing for my life.” — “You are perfectly^ right,” 
said the Philosopher, “for your life is not worth a farthing.” 

Shakspere never takes pains to make his characters win 
your esteem, hut leaves it to the general command of the 
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passionsj and to poetic justice. It is most beautiful to 
observe, in “Romeo and Juliet,” that the characters prin- 
cipally engaged in the incidents are preserved innocent 
from all that could lower them in our opinion, while the 
rest of the personages, deserving little interest in themselves, 
derive it from being instrumental in those situations in which 
the more important personages develop their thoughts and 
passions. 

Look at Capulet — a worthy, noMe-minded old man oi 
high rank, with all the impatience that is likely to accom- 
pany it. It is delightful to see all the sensibilities of oui 
nature so exquisitely called forth ; as if the poet had the 
hundred arms of the polypus, and had thrown them out ir 
all directions to catch the predominant feeling. We majj 
see in Capulet the manner in which anger seizes hold oi 
everything that comes in its way, in order to express itself 
as m the lines where he reproves Tybalt for his fierceness oi 
behaviour, which led him to wish to insult a Montague, and 
disturb the merriment. — 


“ Go to, go to 5 

You are a saucy boy. Is’t so, indeed ? 

This trick may chance to scafch youj — I know 
You must contrary me I marry, ’tis time. — 

Well said, my hearts ! — ^You are a princox : go ; 

Be quiet or— More light, more light I~For shame ! 

Ill make you quiet.— What! cheeily, my hearts! ’’ 

Act L , Bcme 5, 


The line 

IS trick may chance to scath you ; — I know what,” 

vras an allusion to the legacy Tybalt might expect ; an( 
then, seeing the lights burn dimly, Capulet turns his ange 
against the servants. Thus we see that no one passion ii 
so predominant, but that it includes all the parts of thi 
character, and the reader never has a mer^ abstract of i 
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passiorij as of -wratli or ambition, but ibc wliole niiiii is 
presented to Hni — tbo one predominaiit passion aeiiiigj if 
I iiray so say, as the leader of tbe band to tlie rest. 

It could not be expected that tli© poet slioiikl introduce 
sueli a cliaraeter as Hamlet into erery play; but even in 
tliose personages winch are subordinate to a hero so 
eminently pliilosopbical, tbe passion is at least rendered in- 
structive, and induces tbe reader to look witb a keener 
eye, and a finer judgment into human nature. 

Sliaksperc lias this advantage overall other drama! isis — 
that he has availed himself of his psychological genius to 
develop all the minutice of the human heait ; slimving us 
the thing that, to common observers, he seems solely intent 
upon, he makes visible what wo should not otherwise have 
seen : just as, after looking at distant objects through a 
telescope, when we behold them subsequently with the 
naked eye, we see them with greater distinctness, and in 
more detail, than we should otherwise have done. 

llercutio is one of onr poet’s truly Shaksperiau 
characters; for throughout his plays, but especially in 
those of tho highest order, it is plain that the personages 
were drawn rather from meditation than from observa- 
tion, or to speak correctly, more from observation, the 
child of meditation. It is comparatively easy for a man to 
go about the world, as if with a pocket-book in his hand, 
carefully noting dowm what he sees and hears : by practice 
he acquires considerable facility in representing what he 
has observed, himself frequently unconscious of its worth, 
or its hearings. This is entirely different from the^observa- 
tion of a mind, w^hich, having formed a theory and a 
system upon its own nature, remarks all things that are 
examples of its truth, confirming it in that tiutli, and, 
above all, enabling it to convey the trutlis of philosophy, 
as mere effects derived from, what we may call, the out- 
ward watchings of life. 
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Hence it is tliat Sliakspere’s faTourite characters are 
full of such lively intellect. Mercutio is a man possessing 
all the elements of a poet: the whole world was, as it 
were, subject to his law of association. Whenever he 
wishes to impress anything, all things become his servants 
lor the purpose : all things tell the same tale, and sound in 
unison. This faculty, mox'eover, is combined with the 
manners and feelings of a perfect gentleman, himself 
utterly unconscious of his powers. By his loss it was 
contrived that the whole catastrophe of the tragedy should 
be brought about : it endears him to Eomeo, and gives to 
the death of Mercutio an importance which it could not 
otherwise have acquired. 

I say this in answer to an observation, I think by 
Dry den (to which indeed Dr. Johnson has fully replied), 
that Shakspere having carried the part of Mercutio as far 
as he could, till his genius was exhausted, had killed him 
in the third Act, to get him ont of the way. What shallow 
nonsense ! As I have remarked, upon the death of Mer- 
cutio the whole catastrophe depends ; it is produced by it. 
The scene in which it occurs serves to show how indiffe- 
rence to any subject but one, and aversion to activity on the 
part of Romeo, may be overcome and roused to the most 
resolute and determined conduct. Had not Mercutio been 
rendered so amiable and so interesting, we could not have 
felt so strongly the necessity for Romeo’s interference, 
connecting it immediately, and passionately, with the future 
fortunes of the lover and his mistress. 

But ^vhat am I to say of the Hurse ? We have been 
told that her character is the mere fruit of observation — 
that it is like Swift’s ‘^Polite Conversation,” certainly the 
most stupendous work of human memory, and of un- 
ceasingly active attention to what passes around us, upon 
record. The Nurse in ‘'Romeo and Juliet” has some- 
times been compared to a portrait by Gerard Dow, in 
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wliicli every liair veas so exquibitdy ])auiied, that it wviild 
bear the test of tlie microscope. Jfovv, I appeal con- 
ficlentiy to my lioarors xshether tlie dosest observation of 
the manners of one or hvo old ^lnr^eH would have enabled 
Sliakspere to draw tins character of admirable geiieralixa- 
tion ? Surely not. Lot any man conjure up in his inmd 
all the qualities and peculiarities that can possibly belong 
to a nurse, and he will find them m Sliahspcre's pieiiire of 
Hie old woman: nothing is omitted. This cfleet is not 
produced by mere obseiTation. The gi eat prerogative of 
genius (and Sliakspere felt and availed hiinself of it) is 
now to swell itself to the dignity of a god, and now to 
subdue and keep dormant some pari of that lofty nature, 
and to descend even to the lowest character — to Ijecome 
everything, in fact, but the vicious. 

Thus, in the Kurse^ you have all the garrulliy of old- 
age, and all its fondness ; for the affection of old»age is one 
of the greatest consolations of luimanity. I have often 
thought wdiat a melancholy vvorld this would be without 
childi^en, and what an inhuman world without the aged. 

You have also xn the Ifurse the arrogance of ignorance, 
with the pride of meanness at being connected with a 
great family. You have the grossness, too, which that 
Situation never removes, though it sometimes suspends it ; 
and, arising from that grossness, the little low vices 
attendant upon it, w'hich, indeed, in such minds are 
scarcely vices — Borneo at one time was the most delight- 
ful and excellent young man, and the Burse all willingness 
to assist him ; but her disposition soon turns in favour of 

^ ‘‘ Id a poem, still more in a lyric poem (and tlie Xnrse in S^.alv- 
sperets ‘ Romeo 9nd Juliet^ alone presents me fioin extendiDg the 
mark e\en to dramatic poetiy, if, indeed, the Xurse itself can be 
deemed altot’etber a case in point), it is not possible to imitate truK a 
dull and gairiilous discourser, without lepeatiiig the ejects of dulness 
hhil gaiuilit} — Uiogra^hia Lifeiana^ chap, x'ni. 
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PaiiSj for wlioni slie professes precisely tlie same admira- 
tion. How wondorfally are these low peculiarities con- 
trasted with a young and pare mind, educated under 
different circumstances ! 

Anotlier point ought to be mentioned as characteristic 
of the ignorance of the Nurse: — ^it is, that in all her 
recollections, she assists herself by the remembrance of 
yisual circumstances. The great difference, in this respect, 
between the culti?ated and the uncultirated mind is this — 
that the cultivated mind will be found to recall the past by 
certain regular trains of cause and effect ; whereas, wdtli 
the uncultivated mind, the past is recalled wholly by 
coincident images, or facts which happened at the same 
time. This position is fully exemplified in the following 
passages put into the mouth of the Nurse . — 


“ Even or odd, of all days m tlie yeai*, 

Come Lammas eve at night shall she be fourteen, 
Susan and she—God rest ail Christian souh ^ — 
Were of an age. — Well, Susan is with God ; 

She was too good for me. But, as I said, 

On Lammas eve at night shall she be foui’teen 5 
That shall she, marry : I remember it well. 

’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years ; 

And she was weaned, — I never shall forget it, — 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day ; 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 

Sitting in the sun under the dove house wall : 

Aly lord and you were then at Mantua.- — 

Nay, I do bear a brain : — but, as I said, 

Wlien It did taste the wormwood on the nipple 
my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool, 

To see it tetchy, and fail out with the dug I 
Shake, quoth tiie dove-house ; ^twas no need, I trcv% 
To bid me trudge. 

®Aiid since that time it is eleven years ; 

For then she could stand alone.’’ 


Aci: Z, Scene 3. 
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Slie afterwards goes on witli similar visaal impressions, 
so time io the eliaraeter, — More is here broiiglii into one 
portniii than could ha\e been ascertained by one man’s 
mere observationj and witluDiU the introdneiion of a single 
incongruous point. 

I honour, I lore, the works o£ Fielding as much, or 
perhaps more, than those of any other writer of fiction of 
that kind: take Fielding in his characters of postillions, 
landlords, and landladies, ■waiters, or indeed, of anybody 
who had come before his eye, and nothing can bo more 
true, more happy, or more humorous ; but in all his chief 
personages, Tom Jones for instance, ■where Fielding was 
not directed by observation, w’here he could not assist 
himself by the close copying of what he saw, w here it is 
necessary that something should take ]dace, some words 
be spoken, or some object described, wdiich he could not 
hare witnessed (liis soliloquies for example, or the inter- 
view between the hero and Sophia "Western before the 
reconciliation) and I will venture to say, loving and 
honouring the man and his productions as I do, that 
nothing can be more forced and unnatural : the Ian ga age 
is without vivacity or spirit, the wTiolo maiter is incon- 
gruous, and totally destitute of psychological tiuith. 

On the other hand, look at Shakspere : -wliere can any 
character be produced that does not speak the language of 
nature? where does he not put into the months of his 
irajDLuiis personcB^ be they high or low, Kings or Constables, 
precisely what they must have said ? Where, from olisorva- 
tion, could lie learn the language proper to Sovereigns, 
Queens, Koblemen, or Generals ? yet ho invanalily uses it, 
— Where, from observation, could he have learned such 
lines as those, which are put into the mouth of Othello, 
vhen he is talking to lago of Brabantio ? 

*‘Let him do Ins spite ; 

'My sen ices, iiliich I haie done the signiory, 
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Shall out-tongue Ms complaints. ’Tis yet to know, 

Whicli, when I know that boasting is an honour, 

I shall promulgate, I fetch my life and being 
Prom men of royal siege ; and my dements 
^ilay speak, iinbonneted, to as proud a fortune 
As tins that I have reacMd : for know, lago, 

But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
i would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and conhne 
Per the sea^s wonh.^’ 

Act, J., Scene 2. 

I ask wliore was Sliakspere to obserye silcIi language as 
tkis ? If be did observe it, it was with tbe inward eye of 
imeditation upon bis own nature : for tbe time, be became 
Otbello, and spoke as Othello, in such circumstances, must 
have spoken. 

Another remark I may make upon “ Borneo and Juliet ” 
is, that in this tragedy tbe poet is not, as I have hinted, 
entirely blended with tbe dramatist, — at least, not in tbe 
degree to be afterwards noticed in “Lear,’^ “Hamlet,’^ 
“Othello,’’ or “Macbeth.” Capnlet and Montague not 
unfrequently talk a language only belonging to tbe poet, 
and not so characteristic of, and peculiar to, tbe passions 
of persons in tbe situations in which they are placed — a 
mistake, or rather an indistinctness, which many of our 
later dramatists have carried through the whole of their 
productions. 

When I read the song of Deborah, I never think that she 
is a poet, although I think the song itself a sublime poem : 
it is as simple a dithyrambic production as exists in any 
language® ; but it is the proper and characteristic eSusion 
of a ^oman highly elevated by triumph, by the natural 
hatred of oppressors, and resulting from a bitter sense of 
wrong : it is a song of exultation on deliverance from these 
evils, a deliverance accomplished by herself. When she 
exclaims, “The inhabitants of the villages ceased, they 
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ceased in Israel, until that I, Deborah, arose, that I arose a 
mother in Israel/’ it is poetry in the highest sense : we 
have no roason, however, to suppose that if she had not been 
agitated by passion, and animated by victory, she would have 
been able so to express herself ; or that if she had been 
placed in different circumstances, she would have used such 
language of truth and passion. ITe are to remember that 
Shakspere, not placed under circumstances of excitement, 
and only wmouglit upon by his own vivid and vigorous 
imagination, writes a language that invariably, and in- 
tuitively becomes the condition and position of each 
character. 

On the other hand, there is a language not descriptive of 
passion, nor uttered under the influence of it, which is at 
the same time poetic, and shows a high and active fancy, 
as when Capulet says to Paris, — 

Sucli comfort as do lusty young men feel, 

When woli-apparelFd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, even such delight 
Among fresh female buds, shall you this night 
Inherit at my house.’* 

Act Sane 2, 


Ilere the poet may be said to speak, rather than the 
dramatist ; and it would be easy to adduce other passages 
from this play, where Shakspere, for a moment forgetting 
the character, utters his own words in his own person. 

In my mind, what have often been censured as Shak- 
spere’s conceits are completely justifiable, as belonging to 
the state, age, or feeling of the individual Sometimes, 
when they cannot be vindicated on these grounds, thewmay 
well be excused by the taste of his own and of the preceding 
age ; as for instance, in Romeo’s speech, ^ 

“ Here’s much to do with hate, biu more with lo\e : — 

Why then, 0 brawling loAe ! 0 loving hate ! 
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0 anything, of nothing first created ! ^ 

O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ’ 

Misshapen chaos of v\ell-sceinmg forms! 

Feather of lead, bright smoUe, cold hie, sick health 1 

Stiii-waking sleep, that is not what it is ’ ” 

Act J, See he 1, 

I dare not pronounce mdh passages as tliese to bo 
absolutely unnatural, nofc merely because I consider the 
autlior a much better judge than I can be, but because I 
can understand and allow for an effort of the mind, when 
it AYOuld describe what it cannot satisfy itself with the 
description of, to reconcile opposites and qualify contra- 
dictions, leaving a middle state of mind more strictly 
appropriate to the imagination than any other, when it is, 
as it were, hovering between images. As soon as it is fixed 
on one image, it becomes understanding ; but while it is 
unfixed and waveiung between them, attaching itself per- 
manently to none, it is imagination. Such is the fine 
description of Death in Milton : — 

“ The other shape, 

If shape it might be call’d, that shape had none 
Distinguishable m member, joint, or limb, 

Or substance might be calPd, that shadow seem^l, 

For each seem’d either : black it stood as night ; 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart : what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a Lingly crown had on ” 

JParadi&e Lost, Boc-k II. 

Tie grandest efforts of poetry are whei’e the imagination 
is called iorth, not to produce a distinct form, but a strong 
worl^ng of the mind, still offering what is still repelled, and 
again creating what is again rejected ; the result being w^hat 
the poet yishes to impress, namely, the substitution of a sub- 
lime feeling of the unimaginable for a mere image. I have 


^ Bead “create.’ 
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sometimes tliouglit that the passage just read might he 
quoted as eshihitmg the narrow limit of painting, as com- 
pared with the boundless power of poetry : painting cannot 
go beyond a certain point ; poetry rejects all control, all 
coniinement. Yet we know that sundry painters have 
attempted pictures of the meeting between Satan and 
Death at the gates of Hell; and how was Death repre- 
sented ? Hot as Milton has described him, but by the 
most defined thing that can be imagined — a skeleton, the 
dryest and hardest image that it is possible to discover ; 
which, instead of keeping the mind in a state of activity, 
reduces it to the merest passivity, — an image, compared 
with which a square, a triangle, or any other mathematical 
figure, is a luxuriant fancy. 

It IS a general but mistaken notion that, because some 
forms of writing, and some combinations of thought, are 
not usual, they are not natural ; but we are to recollect 
that the dramatist represents his characters in every situa- 
tion of life and in every state of mind, and there is no form 
of language that may not be introduced with effect by a 
great and judicious poet, and yet be most strictly according 
to nature. Take punning, for instance, which may be the 
lowest, but at all events is the most harmless, kind of wit, 
because it never excites envy. A pun may be a necessary 
consequence of association : one man, attempting to prove 
soff^ething that was resisted by another, might, when 
agitated by strong feeling, employ a term used by his 
adverS^Ty with a directly contrary meaning to that for 
which that adversary had resorted to it : it might come 
into his mind as one way, and sometimes the best, of 
replying to that adversary. This form of speech is generally 
produced by a mixture of anger and contempt, and punning 
is a natural mode of expressing them. 

It is my intention to pass over none of the important 
so-called conceits ■’Of Shakspere, not a few of which are 
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introduced into liis later productions with, great propriety 
and effect. We are not to forget, that at the time he lived 
there was an attempt at, and an affectation of, qnaintness 
and adornment, which emanated from the Court, and 
against which satire was directed by Shakspere m the 
character of Osrick in Hamlet Among the schoolmen of 
that age, and earlier, nothing was more common than the 
use of conceits : it began with the revival of letters, and the 
bias thus given was very generally felt and acknowledged. 

I have in my possession a dictionary of phrases, in which 
the epithets applied to love, hate, jealousy, and such abstract 
terms, are arranged ; and they consist almost entirely of 
words taken from Seneca and his imitators, or from the 
schoolmen, showing perpetual antithesis, and describing 
the passions by the conjunction and combination of things 
absolutely iiTeconcilable.^ In treating the matter thus, 
I am aware that I am only palliating the practice in Shak- 
spere : he ought to have had nothing to do with merely 
temporary peculiarities : he wrote not for his own only, but 
for all ages, and so far I admit the use of some of his 
conceits to be a defect. They detract sometimes from his 
universality as to time, person, and situation. 

If we were able to discover, and to point out the peculiar 

faults, as well as the peculiar beauties of Shakspere, it 

would materially assist us in deciding what authority ought 

to be attached to certain portions of what are genei'ally 

called his works. If we met with a play, or certain scenes 

of a play, in which we could trace neither his defects nor 

his exce^ences, we should have the strongest reason for 

believing that he had had no hand in it. In the case of 
♦ « 

^ Thomas Watson, a contemporary of Shakspere, much praised in his 
day, fills /orty Latin lines with a description of love m the manner 
Coleridge speaks of. Ho styles it, morsmvida, mortmmta^ dementia 
dms^ dolosa voluptas, beUator, amara diilcedoj morspraevia morit, 

and so on ad namemi. Compare Eomeo’s description of love on p. 9L 
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scenes so circninstanced wo miglifc come to ilie conclusion 
tliat they were taken from the older plays, which, in some 
instances, he reformed or altered, or that they wxre in- 
serted afterwards hy some under- hand, in order to please 
the moln If a drama by Shakspere turned out to be too 
heavy for popular audiences, the clown might be called in 
to lighten the representation ; and if it appeared that what 
was added was not m Shakspere’s. manner, the con- 
clusion w^ould be inevitable, that it waas not from Sh'ik- 
spere’s pen. 

It remains for me to speak of the hero and heroine, of 
Borneo and Juliet themselves; and I shall do so with 
unaffected diffidence, not merely on account of the delicacy, 
but of the great importance of the subject, I feel that it 
is impossible to defend Shakspere from the most cruel of 
all charges — that he is an immoral writer — without enter-* 
ing fully into his mode of portraying female characters, 
and of displaying the passion of love It seems to me, 
that he has done both with greater perfection than any 
other writer of the known world, perhaps with the single 
exception of Hilton in his delineation of Eve. 

When I have heard it said, or seen it stated, that Shak- 
spere wrote for man, but the gentle Eletcher for woman, it 
has always given me something like acute pain, because to 
me it seems to do the gTcatest injustice to Shakspere: 
when, too, I remember how much character is formed hy 
what we read, I cannot look upon it as a light question, to 
be passed over as a mere amusement, like a game of cards 
or chess. I never have been able to tame down ^y mind 
to think poetry a sport, or an occupation for idle houj:^. 

Perhaps there is no more sure criterion of refinement in 
moral character^ of the purity of intellectual inteiybion, and 
of the deep conviction and perfect sense of what our own 
nature really is iii all its combinations, than the different 
deffnitions different men would give of love. I will not 
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detain yon by stating tlio various knonn definitions, some 
of which it may be better not to repeat : I will rather give 
you one of my own, which, I apprehend, is equally free 
from the extravagance of pretended Platonism (which, 
like other things which supor-moralize, is sure to demoralize) 
and from its grosser opposite. 

Considering myself and my fellow-men as a sort of link 
between heaven and earth, being composed of body and 
soul, wdth pouer to reason and to will, and with that 
perpetual aspiration w'hich tells us that this is ours for 
a while, hut it is not ourselves ; considering man, I say, in 
this two-fold character, yet nnited in one person, I conceive 
that there can be no correct definition of love which does 
not correspond with our being, and with that subordination 
of one part to another which constitutes our perfection, I 
would say therefore that — 

Love is a desire of the whole being to be united to 
some thing, or some being, felt necessary to its completeness, 
by the most perfect means that nature permits, and reason 
dictates.’’ ^ 

It IS inevitable to every noble mind, whether man or 
woman, to feel itself, of itself, imperfect and insufficient, 
not as an animal only, but as a moral being. How wonder- 
fully, then, has Providence contrived for us, by making 
that which is necessary to us a step in our exaltation to a 
higher and nobler state ! The Creator has ordained that 
one should possess qualities which the other has not, and 
the union of both is the most complete ideal of human 
character,^ In everything the blending of the similar with 
the dissimilar is the secret of all pure delight. Who shall 
dare to stand alone, and vaunt himself, in himself, sufficient ? 
In poetry^ it is the blending of passion with order that 


^ See Lecture VIII., and note, containing extract from letter to 
IL C. Kobiiison. 
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constitutes pei'fection : this is still moi'e the case in morals^ 
and more than all in the exclusive attachment of the 
sexes. 

True it is, that the world and its business maybe carried 
on without marriage ; but it is so evident that Providence 
intended man (the only animal of all climates, and whose 
reason is pre-eminent over instinct) to be the master of the 
world, that marriage, or the knitting together of society by 
the tenderest, yet firmest ties, seems ordained to render him 
capable of maintaining his superiority over the brute 
creation. Man alone has been privileged to clothe himself, 
and to do all things so as to make him, as it were, a 
secondary creator of himself, and of his own happiness or 
misery : in this, as in all, the image of the Deity is im- 
pressed upon him. 

Providence, then, has not left us to prudence only ; for 
the power of calculation, which prudence implies, cannot 
have existed, but in a state which pre-supposes marriage. 
If God has done this, shall we suppose that He has given us 
no moral sense, no yearning, which is something more than 
animal, to secure that, without which man might form a 
herd, but could not be a society ? The very idea seems to 
breathe absurdity. 

From this union arise the paternal, filial, brotherly and 
sisterly relations of life ; and every state is but a family 
magnified All the operations of mind, in short, all that 
distinguishes us from brutes, originate in the more perfect 
state of domestic life — One infallible criterion in forming 
an opinion of a man is the reverence in which^ he holds 
women. Plato has said, that in this way we rise from 
sensuality to affection, from affection to love, ancf from 
love to the pure intellectual delight by which ve become 
worthy to conceive that infinite in ourselves, withbut which 
it is impossible for man to believe in a God. In a word, 
the grandest and most delightful of all promises has been 
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expressed to ns by tliis practical state— ‘Our marriage with 
the Eedeemer of mankind. 

I might safely appeal to every man who hears me, who 
in youth has been accustomed to abandon himself to his 
animal passions, whether when he first really fell in love, 
the earliest symptom was not a complete change in his 
manners, a contempt and a hatred of himself for having 
excused his conduct by asserting, that he acted according 
to the dictates of nature, that his vices were the inevitable 
consequences of youth, and that his passions at that period 
of life could not he conquered? The surest friend of 
chastity is love : it leads us, not to sink the mind in the 
body, but to draw up the body to the mind — the immortal 
part of our nature. See how contrasted in this respect are 
some portions of the works of writers, whom I need not 
name, "with other portions of the same works : the ebulli- 
tions of comic humour have at times, by a lamentable con- 
fusion, been made the means of debasing our nature, while 
at other times, even in the same volume, we are happy to 
notice the utmost purity, such as the purity of love, which 
above all other qualities renders us most pure and lovely. 

Love is not, like hunger, a mere selfish appetite : it is an 
associative quality. The hungry savage is nothing but an 
animal, thinking only of the satisfaction of his stomach .* 
what is the first effect of love, but to associate the feeling 
with every object in nature ? the trees whisjjer, the roses 
exhale their perfumes, the nightingales sing, nay the very 
skies smile in unison with the feeling of true and pure love. 
It gives ki every object in nature a powef of the heart, 
withq],it which it would indeed be spiritless. 

Shakspere has described this passion in various states 
and stages, beginning, as was most natural, with love in 
the young. Does he open his play by making Borneo and 
Juliet in love at first sight — at the first' glimpse, as any 
ordinary thinker would do ? Certainly not : he knew what 
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lie was about j and how he was to accomplish what he was 
about ; lie was to develop the whole passion, and he com- 
mences with the first elements — ^that sense of imperfection, 
that yearning to combine itself with something lovely, 
Eomeo became enamoured of the idea he had formed in 
his own mind, and then, as it were, christened the first 
real being of the contrary sew as endowed with the per- 
fections he desired He appears to be in love w^ith Rosa- 
line ; but, 111 truth, he is in love only wdth his own idea. 
He felt that necessity of being beloved wdiich no nolile 
mind can be without. Then our poet, our poet wEo so 
well knew human nature, introduces Eomeo to Juliet, and 
makes it not only a violent, but a permanent love — a point 
for wdiicli Shakspere has been ridiculed by the ignorant 
and unthinking. Eomeo is first represented in a state 
most susceptible of love, and then, seeing Juliet, he took 
and retained the infection. 

This brings me to observe upon a characteristic of 
Shakspere, w^bich belongs to a man of profound thought 
and high genius. It has been too much tlie custom, wdien 
anything that happened in his dramas could not easily be 
explained by the few words the poet has employed, to pass 
it idly over, and to say that it is beyond our reach, and 
beyond the power of philosophy — a sort of terra incognita 
for discoverers — a great ocean to be hereafter explored. 
Others have treated such passages as hints and glimpses of 
something now non-existent, as the sacred fragments of 
an ancient andj ruined temple, all the portions of w^hich are 
beautiful, although their particular relation to e^ch other 
is unknowm. Shakspere knew the human mind, a^ul its 
most minute aitd intimate workings, and he never intro- 
duces a word, or a thought, in vain or out of place : if w^e 
do not understand him, it is our own f'^ult or the fault of 
copyists and typogiuphers ; but study, add the possession 
of some small stoc’k of the knowledge by wdiich he w'orked 
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-will enable tis often to detect and explain Hs meaning. 
He never wrote at- randomj or hit upon points of character 
and comliicfc by cliance; and the smallest fragment of his 
iiiind not imfrequently gives a clue to a most perfect, 
regular, and consistent t\hole. 

As I may not have another opportunity, tlie introduction 
of Enar Laurence into this tragedy enables me to remark 
upon the different manner in which Shakspere has treated 
the priestly eliaraoter, as compared with other miters. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher priests are represented as a vulgar 
mockery ; and, as in others of their dramatic personages, 
the errors of a few' are mistaken for the demeanour of the 
many : but ni Shtikspere they alw'ays carry with them our 
love and respect. He made no injurious alistracts • lie 
took no copies from the worst parts of our nature, and, 
like tlie rest, his characters of piiests are truly drawm from 
the cenenil body. 

It may strike some as singular, that throughout all liis 
p.riK]iietuois lie has never introduced the passion of avarice. 
The truth is, that it belongs only to particular parts of our 
nature, and prevalent only m particular states of society; 
hence it could not, and cannot, be permanent. The hfiser 
of iloliere and Plautus is now looked upon as a species of 
madman, and avarice as a species of madness. EUves, of 
wdiuui everybody has hoard, was an individual influenced 
by an insane condition of mind ; but, as a passion, avarice 
bas cliNappeared. How' admirably, then, did Shakspere 
foresee, that if be drew such a character it could not be 
pernianeipr ! he drew characters which would always be 
lutiurj,!, and therefore permanent, inasmuch as they were 
not dependent upon accidental circumstances. 

There not one of tlie plays of Shakspere that is built 
upon am thing Imt the best and surest foundation; the 
characters lllu^t be permanent — permanent while men 
continue men, — because tliey stand upon what is abso- 
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lately necessary to oar existence. Tliis cannot be said 
€Ten of some of tlie most famous auiliors of antiquity. 
Take tlie capital tragedies of Orestes, or of the husband 
of Jo casta : great as was the genius of the writers, these 
dramas have an obvious fault, and the fault lies at the 
very root of the action. In CEdipus a man is represented 
oppressed hy fate for a crime of which he was not morally 
guilty ; and while we read we are obliged to say to our- 
selves, that in those days they considered actions without 
reference to the real guilt of the persons. 

There is no character in Shakspere in which envy is 
pourtrayed, with one solitary exception — Cassius, in “ Julius 
Ceesar ; ” yet even there the vice is not hateful, inasmuch 
as it is counterbalanced by a number of excellent qualiticb 
and virtues. The poet leads the reader to suppose that it 
is rather something constitutional, something derived from 
his parents, something that he cannot avoid, and not some- 
thing that he has himself acquired ; thus throwing the blame 
from the will of man to some inevitable circumstance, and 
leading us to suppose that it is hardly to be looked upon 
as one of those passions that actually debase the mind. 

Whenever love is described as of a serious nature, and 
much more when it is to lead to a tragical result, it 
dependsmpon a law of the mind, which, I believe, I shall 
hereafter be able to make intelligible, and which would not 
only ]ustify Shakspere, but show an analogy to all his otlier 
characters. 

Ecjjort of the Seventh Lechire. 

The following Eeport of the Seventh Lecture, delivered 
on December 9, appeared in the “Dublin Correspoiulent,” 
December 17, 1S]L1, We borrow it from “Eotes and 
Queries,” August 4,, 1855 : — 

\ “Dec. 17, 1811. 

“ Mr. Coleridge, having concluded the preliminary dis- 
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ciissioiis on tlie nature of ike Sliaksperian drama, and tlie 
genius of tlie poet, and briefly noticed ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ as tlie link wliieli connected togetber the poet and 
tlie dramatist, proceeded, in his seventh lecture, to an ela- 
borate review of * Romeo and Juliet,’ a play in which are 
to be found all tlie individual excellences of the author, 
but less happily combined than in his riper productions. 
This he olu^crved to be the characteristic of genius, that 
its earliefei vorks are never inferioi' in beauties, while the 
merits whi<*h taste and judgment can confer are of slow 
growth Tybalt and Capulct he showed to be represen- 
tatives of classes which he had ohseiwed in society, while 
in ilerciitio he exhibited the first character of his own con- 
ception ; a being formed of poetic elements, which niedi- 
taiior rather than observation had revealed to him; a 
lieing' full of high fancy and rapid thought, conscious of 
his own powers, careless of life, generous, noble, a perfect 
gentleman. On his fate hangs the catastrophe of the 
trageily. In commenting on the character of the Rurse, 
Mr. Coleridge strenuously resisted the suggestion that this 
m a mere piece of Dutch painting; a portrait in the style 
of G erard Dowa On the contrary, her character is exqui- 
sitely gmieralized, and is subservient to the display of fine 
moral contrasts. Her fondness for Juliet is delightfully 
pathetic. * Wliat a melancholy world would this be with- 
out children, how inhuman without old age.’ Her loqua- 
city is characteristic of a vulgar mind, wliieli recollects 
merely by coincidence of time and place, while cultivated 
minds connect their ideas by cause and effect. Having 
admitted that these lower persons might he suggested to 
Sliaksperc by observation, Mr. Coleridge reverted to his 
ideal characters, and said, ^ I ask, where Shakspere ob- 
served tills ? ’ (some heroic sentiments by Othello) ^ It 
was his inward eye of meditation on his own nature. He 
became Oii^ello, and therefore spoke like him. Shakspere 
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■beca-ifle^ in fact, all beings but tbe Ticious ; but in draiting 
bis characters he regarded essential not accidental relations. 
ATarice he never pourtrayed, for avarice is a factitious 
passion. The Miser of Plautus and Molike is already 
obsolete/ Mr. Coleridge entered into a discussion of the 
nature of fancy ; showed how Shakspere, composing under 
a feeling of the unimaginable, endeavouring to reconcile 
opposites by producing a strong working of the mind, was 
led to those earnest conceits which are consistent with 
passion, though frigidly imitated by writers without any* 
He illustrated this part of bis subject by a reference to 
Milton’s conception of Death, wbicb tbe painters absurdly 
endeavour to strip of its fanciful nature, and render definite 
by tbe figure of a skeleton, tbe dryest of all images, com- 
pared with wbicb a square or a triangle is a luxuriant fancy* 
Mr. Coleridge postponed tbe examination of tbe bero 
and heroine of tbe piece, but prefaced bis inquiry by re- 
marks on tbe nature of love, wbicb be defined to be ‘a 
perfect desire of tbe whole being to be united to some 
thing or being wbicb is felt necessary to its perfection, 
by tbe most perfect means that nature permits, and reason 
dictates ; ’ and took occasion with great delicacy to contrast 
this link of our higher and lower nature, this nobles't 
energy of our humane and social being, with what, by a 
gross misnomer, usurps its name ; and asserted, that the 
criterion of honour and worth among men is their habit of 
sentiment on the subject of love. 

“We are compelled to omit the partial illustration of his ^ 
in the characters of Romeo and Juliet, the continjiation of 
which we are promised in the succeeding lecture/’ 

Mr. H. C. Robinson inserted a report of this lecture in 
the “ Morning Chronicle.” See Diary, quoted above, Intro- 
ductory matter, § 2. 


^ Eead this.’ 
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LECTURE VIIL 

T T is impossible to poy a liigber compliment to poetrr, 
^ tlian to consider the effects it produces in common 
religion, yet distinct (as far as distraction can be, 
where tlicre is no division) in those qualities which re- 
ligion exercises and diffuses over all mankind, as far as 
they are siilqect to its influence. 

1 have often thought that religion (speaking of it only 
as it accords with poetry, without reference to its more 
serious impressions) is the poetry of mankind, both having 
for tlieir objects . — 

1 To generalize our notions; to prevent men from 
eoufimng their atteniion solely, or chiefly, to their own 
niriow sphere of action, and to their own individual 
circumsiuiiees. By placing them in certain awful rela* 
tions it merges the individual man in the whole species, 
and makes it impossible for any one man to think of his 
future lot, or indeed of his present condition, without at 
the same time comprising in his view his fellow-creatures, 

2, That both poetry and religion throw the object of 
deepest interest to a distance from us, and thereby not 
only aid our imagination, but in a most important mp-nnei" 
subserve the interest of our virtues; for that iliyaie 
indeed a slave, who is a slive to his own senses, andre is, 
iniml aitd imagination cannot carry him beyond thhnd ; as 
vliich his hand can touch, or even his eye can rnicl, that 

3. The graiuhst point of resembhnee betvr means of 
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tliat l3otli liaye for tlieir object (I bardly know -wlietlier 
tlie Englisli language supplies an appropriate word) tlio 
perfecting, and the pointing out to us the indefinite ixn- 
provement of our nature, and fixing our attention upon 
that. They bid us, -while we are sitting in the dark at our 
little fire, look at the mountain-tops, struggling with 
darkness, and announcing that light which shall be 
common to all, in which individual interests shall resolve 
into one common good, and every man shall find m his 
fellow man more than a brother. 

Such being the case, we need not wonder that it has 
pleased Providence, that the divine truths of religion 
should have been revealed to us in the form of poetry; and 
that at all times poets, not the slaves of any particular 
sectarian opinions, should have joined to support all those 
delicate sentiments of the heart (often when they were 
most opposed to the reigning philosophy of the day) 
w^hich may he called the feeding streams of religion. 

I have heard it said that an nndevout astronomer is 
mad. In the strict sense of the word, every being capable 
of understanding must be mad, who remains, as it were, 
fixed in the ground on which he treads — who, gifted with 
the divine faculties of indefinite hope and fear, born with 
them, yet settles his faith upon that, in which neither 
hope nor fear has any proper field for display. Much 
more truly, however, might it be said that, an undevoiit 
poet is mad : in the strict sense of the word, an undevout 
poet is an impossibility. I have heard of verse-makers 
(poets they are not, and never can he) who introduced 
into^heir works such questions as these : — Whewer tlie 
' worldN^vas made of atoms ?— Whether there is a univS’se ? 
“Whether there is a governing mind that supports it? 
As I im\m said, verse-makers are not poets : tlie? poet is 
one who "^carries the simplicity of childhood into the 
powers of m anhood ; who, vnth a soul unsubdued by habit, 
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unsliaeklecl by custom, contemplates all tliingR Tvitli tbe 
fresliness and the wonder of a child ; and, connecting wit^v 
it the inquisitive powers of riper years, adds, as far as" tie ' 
can find knowledge, admiration; and, where knovy ledge 
no longer permits admiration, gladly sinks back again 
into the childlike feeling of devout wonder. 

The poet is not only the man made to solve the riddle 
of the universe, but he is also the man who feels ivhere 
it is not solved. What is old and worn-out, not in itself, 
but from the dimness of the intellectual eye, produced by 
w'orldly passions and pursuits, he makes new : he pours 
upon it the dew that glistens, and blows round it the 
breeze that cooled ns in our infancy. I hope, therefore, 
that ii in this single lecture I make some demand on the 
attention of my hearers to a most important subject, upon 
■which depends all sense of the worthiness or unworthiness 
of oiir nature, I shall obtain their pardon, If I atford 
them less amusement, I trust that their owui reflections 
upon a few thoughts w'ill be found to repay them. 

I have been led to these observations by the tragedy of 
^‘Eomeo and Juliet,’^ and by some, perhaps, indiscreet 
expressions, certainly not Avell chosen, concerning falling 
in love at first sight. I have taken one of Shakspere’s 
earliest w’orks, as I consider it, in order to show that he, 
of all his contemporaries (Sir Philip Sidney alone excepted), 
entertained a just conception of the female character. 
Unqiiestioiiahly, that gentleman of Europe — that all- 
accomplished mau, and our beloved Shakspere, were the 
only writers of ilitii age w^ho pitched their ideas of female 
perfotkilju according to the best researches of philosophy: 
compared with all who followed them, they stand ^ as 
mighty monntains, the islands of a deluge, which has 
swallowed all the rest in the flood of oblivion ^ 


^ remembiT, in converhing on tins lery pdnt subsequent 
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I certainly do not mean, as^a general maxim, to justify 
so foolish a thing as what goes by the name of lore at first 
sight; but, to express myself more accurately, I shonhl 
say that there is, and has always existed, a deep emotion 
of the mind, which might be called love moinentancotis — 
not love at first sight, nor known by the subject of it to bo 
or to liave been snch, but after many years of experience/ 

I have to defend the existence of love, as a passion in 
itself fit and appropriate to human nature ; — I say fit for 
human nature, and not only so, but peculiar to it, iir> 
shared either in degree or kind by any of our fellow 
creatures it is a passion which it is impossible for any 
creature to feel, but a being endowed with reason, with 
the moral sense, and with the strong yearnings, which, 
like all other powerful effects in nature, prophesy some 
future effect. 

If I were to address myself to the materialist, with 
reference to the human kind, and (admitting the three 
great laws common to all beings, — 1, the law of self- 
preser\ ation ; 2, that of continuing the race; and 3, the 
care of the offspring till protection is no longer needed), — 
were to ask him, whether he thought any motives of 
prudence or duty enforced the simple necessity of pre- 
serving the race? or whether, after a course of serious 
refl.ection, he came to the conclusion, that it would be 
better to have a posterity, from a sense of duty impelling 
us to seek that as our object ? — if, I say, I were to ask a 

perjofl, — I cannot fix the date, — Coleridge made a willing exception in 
faioiir of Spenser; but be added that the notions of the aiitjioi* of the 
^t^aery Queen ^ w^ere often so romantic and heightened by lahey, that 
be upon Spenser’s females as creatines of our *^orld; 

wherectis ladies of Shakspere and Sidney w^ere flesh and blood, with 
then* ^tviy (defects and qualifications gning evidence of their Jiiimanitj; 
hence tht, interest taken legarding them.” — J. F. C. 

1 beie,’ says Mr, Collier, '‘made a reference to, and 

cited a Hooker's ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’” 
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materialist, wlietlier suck -was the real cause of the pre- 
servation ot the species, he would laugh me to scorn; he 
•would say that nature wais too wise to trust any of her 
great designs to the mere cold calculations of fallible 
mortality. 

Then the question comes to a short crisis: — Is, or is 
not, our moral nature a part of the end of Providence ? or 
are we, or are ive not, beings meant for society ? Is that 
society, or is it not, meant to he progressive ? I trust 
that none of iiiy auditors would endure the putting of the 
question — Whether, independently of the progression of 
the race, every individual has it not in his power to be 
indefinitely progressive r — for, without marriage, without 
exclu'Tsive attacliTiicnt, there could bo no human society ; 
herds, as 1 said, there might lie, hut society there could 
not be ; there could be none of that delightful intercourse 
between father and child; none of the sacred affections; 
none of the chanties of humanity ; none of all those many 
and com])lex causes, which have raised us to the state we 
have already reached, could possibly have existence. All 
these effects are not found among the brutes , neither are 
tliey found among savages, whom strange accidents have 
sunk ])elow the class of human beings, insomuch that 
a stop seems actually to have been put to their pro- 
gressiveness. 

We may, there fore, safely conclude that thm^Asjffaced 
wnthin us some element, if I may so say, of our nature — 
sometlinig which is ns peculiar to our moral nature as 
any o^cr ])art can be conceived to be, name it what you 
"wiij^naiiie it, I will say for illustration, devotion, — name 
it friendship, or a sense of duty ; but something there is, 
peculiar to our Uiiture, which answers fhe moral end; as 
we find everywhere in the ends of the moral world, that 
there are proportionate material and bodily me ms of 
accomplishing them. 
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We are born, and it is our nature and lot to be com- 
posed of body and mind ; but when our heart leaps up on 
bearing of the Yictories of our country, or of the rescue of 
the Yirtiioiis, but unhappy? from the hands of an oppressor ; 
Yrhen a parent is transported at the restoration of a 
beloved child from deadly sickness; when the pulse is 
quickened, from any of these or other causes, do we 
therefore say, because the body interprets the emotions of 
the mind and sympathizes with them, asserting its claim 
to participation, that joy is not mental, or that it is not 
moral? Do we assert, that it was owing merely to 
fulness of blood that the heart throbbed, and the pulse 
played ^ Do we not rather say, that the regent, the 
mind, being glad, its slave, its willing slave, the body, 
responded to it, and obeyed the impulse ? If we are 
possessed with a feeling of having done a wrong, or of 
having had a wrong done to us, and it excites the blush 
of shame or the glow of anger, do we pretend to say that, 
by some accident, the blood suffused itself into veins un- 
usually small, and therefore that the guilty seemed to 
evince shame, or the injured indignation? In these 
things we scorn such instruction , and shall it bo deemed 
a sufficient excuse for the materialist to degrade that 
passion, on which not only many of our virtues depend, 
but upon which the whole frame, the whole structure of 
human society rests ? Shall we pardon him this debase- 
ment of love, because our body has been united to mind by 
Providence, in order, not to reduce the high to the level of 
the low, but to elevate the low to the level of the^high? 
We should be guilty of nothing less than an act of mpral 
suicide, if we consented to degrade that which on every 
account is most noble, by merging it in what is most 
derogatory ; as if an angel were to hold out to us the 
welcoming hand of 1 brotherhood, and wo turned away from 
it, to allow, ac it were, with the hog in the mire. 
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One of tlie most loftj and intellectual of ilie poets of 
the time of Sliakspero has described this degraclatiou most 
wonderfiilljj where he speaks of a man, who, having been 
converted by the witcherj of worldly pleasure and luassion, 
i^tp a hog, on lieing restored to his human shape still pi^e- 
ferred his bestial condition : — 

But one, above the lost in special, 

That had a hog been late, bight Grill by name, 

Itepmed greatly, and did him miscall. 

That from ^ a hoggish form him brought to natm*al. 

Saul Giiyom See the mind of beastly man ! 

That hath .so soitn forgot the excellence 
Of his creation, nhen he life began, 

That now he chooseth, vith vile diiference, 

To be a beast and lack intelligence. 

To horn the P.ilmer thus ; — The dunghill kmd 
Delights m filth and foul incontinence : 

Let Grill be Gull, and have his hoggish mind , ^ 

But let us hence depai I, \\ hil&t weather ber\ es and v nidT 

Faity Quun, Fool IL^ c. 12, i: CG-7. 

Tlie first feeling tliat would strike a reflecting mind, 
wislimg to see immkiiid not only in an amiable but m a 
just liglit, would be that beautiful feeling in the moral 
world, the brotherly and sisterly affections, — the existence 
of strong affection greatly modified by the difference of 
sex ; made more tender, more graceful, more soothing and 
conciliatory by the circumstance of difference, yet st-iil re- 
maining perfectly pure, perfectly spiritual. How glorious, 

^ That had from 

^ I’he mjstexaous obliquity of our moral nature touched on here, has 
been sorrowfully recognued by higher natures than GnlPs. The me- 
legend of Tannhauser and the hili of Yenus admu-ably embodies 
tins trait of humanity, as the legend of Prometheus does a nobler one. 
The legend, clearly enough the imentum of an ascetic age, eiibhrlnes a 
truth and a warning for all time. 
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we may say, would be tbe effect, if tlie instances were rare ; 
but how much more glorious, wliea they are so frequent as 
to be only not universal This species of affection is the 
object of religious veneration with all those who love their 
fellow men, or who know themselves. 

The power of education over the human mind is herein 
exemplified, and data for hope are afforded of yet un- 
realized excellences, perhaps dormant in our nature When 
we see so divine a moral effect spread through all classes, 
what} may we not hope of other excellences, of unknown 
quality, still to be developed ^ 

By dividing the sisterly and fraternal affections from the 
conjugal, we have, in truth, two loves, each of them as 
strong as any affection can be, or ought to bo, consistently 
with the performance of our duty, and the loro v e should 
bear to our neighbour. Then, by the former preceding the 
latter, the latter is rendered more pure, more even, and 
more constant : the wife has already learned the discipline 
of pure love in the character of a sister By the discipline 
of private life she has already learned how to yield, how to 
inffuence, how to command. To all this are to be added 
the beautiful gradations of attachment w'hicli distinguish 
human nature ; from sister to wife, from wife to child, to 
uncle, to cousin, to one of our km, to one of our blood, 
to our near neighbour, to our comity-maii, and to our 
countryman 

The bad results of a want of this variety of orders, of 
this graceful suhordmation in the character of attachment, 
I have often observed in Italy in particular, as w4I as iii 
other countries, where the young are kept secliiclej^ not 
only from their neighbours, but from their own fainilies— 
all closely imprisoned, until the hour when tliey^are ne- 
cessarily let out of their cages, without having had the 
opportunity of learning ,to fly — without experience, re- 
strained by no, kindly feeling, and detesting the control 
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whicli so long kept tliem from enjoying tlie fall linbbiib of 
licence, 

Tlie question is, How liave nature and Proyldeiiee se- 
cured tlieso blessings to us ? In tins way * — tliat in general 
tlie affections become those wMcii urge us to leave tlie 
paternal nest. We arrive at a definite time of life, and 
feel passions that invite us to enter into the world; and 
this new feeling assuredly coalesces with a new oliject. 
Suppose we are under the influence of a vivid feeling iliut 
is new to us : that feeling will more firmly combine with 
an external object, which is likewise vivid from novelty, 
than with one that is familiar. 

To this may he added the aversion, which seems to have 
acted very strongly in rude ages, concerning anything 
eoinmon to us and to the animal creation. That which 
is done by beasts man feels a natural repugnance to 
imitate The desire to extend the bond of relationship 
ill families which had emigrated from the patriarchal seed, 
would likewise have its infiutmce 

All tliese circumstances would render the marriage of 
brotiier and sister unfrequent, and in simple ages an 
ominous feeling to the contrary might easily prevail. 
Some tradition might aid the objections to such a union; 
and, for aiiglit we know, some law might bo preserved in 
the Temple of Isis, and from thence obtained by the pa- 
triarchs, whicli would augment the horror attached to such 
connections. This horror once felt, and soon propagated, 
the present state of feeling on the subject can easily be 
explained. 

Cij^ireii begin as early to talk of marriage as of death, 
from attending* a vredding, or following a funeral : a new 
young visitor is introduced into the family, and from 
association they soon think of the conjugal bond. If a 
])Oy tell Ills parent that he wishes to marry his sistei*, he^ 
is instantly checked by a stern look, and he 
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impossibility of sucb a unioix, Tbe controllii " gLmce of 
tbe parental eye is often more effectual tlian any form of 
words tliat could be employed ; and in mature j’cars a 
mere look often prevails where exhortation woiikl have 
failed. As to infants, they are told, without any reason 
assigned, that it could not be so ; and perhaps the liesi se- 
curity for moral rectitude arises from a supposed necessit 
Ignorant persons recoil from the thought of doing any- 
thing that has not been done, and because they have alwa} s 
been informed that it must not be done. 

The individual has by this time learned the greatest and 
best lesson of the human mind — that in ourselves we are 
imperfect ; and another truth, of the next, if not of eqnab 
importance — that there exists a possibility of uniting two 
beings, each identified in their nature, but distinguished in 
their separate qualities, so that each should retain svliiit 
distinguishes them, and at the same time each acquire the 
qualities of that being which is contradistinguished. This 
is perhaps the most beautiful part of our nature : the man 
loses not his manly character: he does not become less 
brave or less resolved to go through fire and water, if 
necessary, for the object of his affections : rather say, that 
he becomes far more brave and resolute. He then feels 
the beginnings of his moral nature : he then is sensible of 
its imperfection, and of its perfectibility. All the grand 
and sublime thoughts of an improved state of being then 
dawn upon him : he can acquire the patience of womam 
which in him is fortitude : the beauty and susceptibility r^f 
the female character in him becomes a desire to clisphy all 
that is noble and dignified. In short, the only "naie re- 
semblance to a couple thus united is the pure blue sky of 
heaven * the female unites the beautiful with the sublime, 
and the male the sublime with the beautiful. 
..^.... Jhro ughout the whole of bis plays Shakspere Ins evi- 
oppm!ub%^^q subject of love in this dignified light : 

strameil by i 
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liG lias conceived it not only mtli moral grandeur, bat with 
■tdiilosophical penetration. The mind of man searches for 
something which shall add to his perfection — which shall 
assist him ; and he also yearns to lend his aid in com- 
pleting the moral nature of another. Thoughts like these 
will occupy many of his serious moments : imagination 
will accumulate on imagination, until at last some ohject 
attracts his attention, and to this object the whole weight 
and impiihe of his feelings will he directed. 

Who shall say this is not love ? Here is system, hut it 
IS founded upon nature : here are associations ; here are 
strong feelings, natural to us as men, and they are directed 
and finally attached to one ohject : — who shall say this is 
not love r ^ Assuredly not the being who is the subject of 

^ C<>*ferulge, N\ho \^rote tlie poem which commences— 

a\. 1I thoughts, all passions, all delights^ 

and letters to their sweethearts and wives fur his comrades m the Light 
Braguons (if we only had a few of these letters 1), thus discourses on 
love, m a letter to 11, C. Itobinbon, m 1811, before the delnery of these 
lectures: — 

Hassan’s love ” — he is criticizing a romance— “ for Aroma is beauti- 
fully desorified as haimg had a foundation from early cliiidhood. And 
this I many years ago planned as the subject-matter of a poem, viz. long 
and deep affections suddenly, in one moment, flash-transmuted into love* 
In short, I believe that love (as distinguished both from lust and that 
habitual attachment which may include many objects dnersifjmg itself 
by (Jn/ters only), that that jeding (or whatever it may be more aptly 
called), that specific mode of being, which one object only can possess, 
and possess totally, h always the abrupt creation of a moment, though 
years of chicumg may ha^e preceded. I said dawning ^ fur often ji-’a 
IiaiG wjifl'hed the sun rising from the thinning, diluting blue t and 
wdiiteriing, to the fawn-coloured, the pmk, the cniiison, the gipposes, 
still the sun itself has always ^ratted up out of the horizon !(% divested 
the brightest hues of the dawning, and the first nm of the^^ andeten 
there is a chasm — all before were differences of degrees, ^en they are 
dissohmg into each other — bat this is a difference ot /^i^c^flonce in their 
Lmd IE a continuity of time ; and as no man who had nc" 

I 
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tiese sensations. — If it "be not love, it is only known tba^ 
it IS not byHim.Tt^4io knows all tkmgs. SImkspexv lia4| 

tlie rise of the siin could understand what I mean, so can no man who 
Las not been in love understand what love is, though lie will be sine to 

imagine and belie ve^at he does. Thus, * is by nature iiieapablo 

of being m love, though no man more tenderly attached ; lienee he rith- 
ciiles the existence of any other passion than a compound of lust wuh 
esteem and friendship, confined to one object, first by accidents of asso- 
cutiorL and permanently by the force of habit and a sense of duty. 
Isow this will do ^ery w'cll — it will suffice to make a good husband 5 it 
may be even desiiahle (if the largest sum of easy and pleasurable son- 
bations in this life be the right aim and end of human wisdom) that wv 
should have this, and no more, — but still it is not focc— and tf^ere is 
such a passion as love — wffiich is no more a compound than oxygen, 
though like oxygen it has an almost universal affinity, and a long and 
fiiely graduated scale of elective attractions. It combines with lust — 
but how ? Does lust call forth or occasion love ? Just as much as the 
reek of the marsh calls up the sun The sun calls up the vapour — 
aUenuates, lifts it — it becomes a cloud — and now it is the \ed of the 
divinity; the divinity, transpiercing it at once, Indos and declares his 
presence. We see, we are conscious of alone ; but it is light ein» 
bodied m the eai thly nature, which that light itself aw^oke and sublimated. 
What lb the bodj^, but the fixture of the mind— -the stereotype impression? 
Arbitrary aie the symbols — yet symbols they are. Is terror in my 
soul ? — my heart boats against my side. Is griefs — fears pour in my 
eyes. In her homely way, the body tries to mterpiet all the movements 
of the soul. Shall it not, then, imitate and symboli/e that divincst 
movement of a finite spirit — the Yearning to complete itself by union? 
Is there not a sex in souls ? We have all eyes, cheeks, lips — but 111 a 
IovcIy woman are not the eyes womanly — yea, evciy form, m every 
motion of lier whole frame, ? Were there not an identity m 

the substance, man and woman mightjoni, but they could never ?/;?.'///; 
were theie not throughout, m body and m soul, a cui responding and 
adapted difference) there might be addition, but there could be no com* 
bmafion. 1 and 1=2; but 1 cannot be multiplied into 1 : 1 = 1, 

At be*#f^it w’ould be an idle echo, the same thing needlessly lepeAea, as 
the idiototpld the clock — one, one, one, one, &e ” 

HotwitL4.tanding these astute observations, Crabb liohinson ended his 
^ jong life a bachelor ; — possibly, to some extent, because of them. 

Mr, 11. N. ' Coleridge, m a note to the Table Talk,” remarks of his 
father-in-law, that he was a great master m the art of love, but he had 
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tlierefore described Eomeo as in love in tlie first instance 
witb Rosaline, and so completelv does he fancy liimself in 
love that ho declares, before he has seen Juliet, 

When the devout religion of mine eye 

IManVums such falsehood, then tiu*n tears to fires ; 

And these, wliu, often drown'd, could never die, 

Transp'uent heiotics, be burnt for bars. 

One fairer than my love ? the all-seeing sun 
Seti tea'll her niwitch bince first the uoikl begun.’* 

Act &tvie 2* 


This is in answer to Benvolio, who has asked Romeo to 
compare the sii}>posed beauty of Rosaline with the actual 

not studied in Ovid's school ; and he quotes a passage, that may well 
be inserted here, from Coleridge's Poetical Woiks'’ ; — 

“Lo\e, truly such is itself not the most common thing in the world, 
and mutual Ioi e still less so. Eut that enduring personal attachment, 
so beautifully delineated by Erin’s sweet melodist, and still more toueli- 
mgly, perhaps, m the ^ell-known ballad, ‘'John Anderson, my Jo, 
John/ in addition to a depth and constancy of eluwaeter of no c’lery-day 
occurrence, supposes a peculiar sensibility and tenderness of nature; a 
constitutional communicatueness and utterance oi heart and soul ; a de» 
light m the detail of sympathy, in the outwai’d and risible S’gns of the 
sucTauient rithin, — to count, as it weie, the pulses of the life of love* 
Eut, abo\ e all, it supposes a soul which, even m the pride and summer- 
title of life, even in the lii&tilioocl of health and strength, has feUoftenest 
and prized highest that which age cannot take away, and which in all 
our Im mgs is t/^e Io\ e ; I mean, that willing sense of the unsuffiemgness 
of the seU‘ for itself, which pi'edisposes a generous nature to see, in 
the total being ot another, the supplement and completion of its own 5 
that quiet pcipvaial seeking which the presence of the beloi ed object 
modulates, not suspends, where the heart momently finds, and, finding 
again, on ; lastly, when * life’s changeful orb has passed the full,’ a 
continiied fiutli in the nobleness of hiimanit\ , thus broiiglit home and 
pressed, as it were, to the cry bosom of hourly experience ; it supposes, 
I say, a lievtfelt le^ercnce for worth, not the less deep because di-vested 
of its solemnity by habit, by familiarity,by mutual infirmities, and even 
by a feeling of modesty which will arise m delicate minds, when they are 
coiiteCiMiis of potejCteS’ng tlie same, or tiie correspondent exck Hence m their 
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beauty of oilier ladies ; and in tliis full feeling of eoiifiilein^e 
Romeo is brouglit to Capulet's, as it were by aceicleiit : lie 
sees Juliet, instantly becomes tbe heretic lie lias 3 list before 
declared impossible, and then commences iliat eoinplete* 
ness of attaclimeiit which forms the whole subject of the 
tragedy. 

Surely Shahspere, the poet, the philosoplier, t^lio com- 
bined truth with beauty and beauty with truth, net or 
dreamed that he could interest his auditory in favour uif 
Romeo, by representing him as a mere weathercock, blown 
round by every woman's breath; who, having seen one, 
became the victim of melancholy, eating his own heart, 
concentrating all his hopes and fears in her, and yet, in an 
instant, changing, and falling madly in love with another^ 
Shakspere must have meant something more than this, fori 
this was the way to make people despise, instead of ad- j 
miring his hero. Romeo tells us what was Sliakspere's- 
purpose : lie shows us that he had looked at Rosaline with 
a diiferent feeling from that with which he had looked at 
Juliet Rosaline was the object to winch his over-full 
heart had attached itself in the first instance : our imper- 
fect nature, in proportion as our ideas are vivid, seeks after 
something 111 which those ideas may be realized 

So with the indiscreet friendships sometimes formed by 
men of genius : they are conscious of their own wealviiess, 
and are ready to believe others stronger than themselves, 
wRen, m truth, they are weaker: they have formed an 

ov?n chai alters. In short, there must be a mind, which, vhile it feels 
the beautiful and the excellent m the be]o\ed as its own, n^ht 

of love appropriates it, can call goodness its playfellow ; and dans make 
sport of time and infiimity, wdiile, in the person of a thousand-fuldly en- 
deared partner, we feel for aged vnrtue the caiessmg fondness tliat be- 
longs t6 the innocence of childhood, and repeat the same attentions and 
tender fouitesics which had "been dictated bj the same affection to the 
same object when attired m feminine loveliness or in manly beautyj’ 
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ideal in tlieir own minds, and tliey want to see it realized ; 
they require more than shadowy thought Their own sense 
of imperlectioii makes it impossible for them to fasten their 
attaelmieiit upon themselves, and hence the hnmilitj of men 
of true genius : in, perhaps, the first man they meet, they 
only see what is gmd ; they have no sense of his deficiencies, 
and their friendship becomes so strong, that they almost 
fall clown and worship one in every respect greatly their 
inferior. 

Wliai is true of friendship is true of love, with a person 
of ardent feelings and warm imagination. What took place 
in the mind of Konieo was merely natural ; it is accordant 
with f‘Yery day’s experience. Amid such various events, 
such sliifcmg scenes, such changing personages, we are 
often mistaken, and discover that he or she was not w'hat 
■we ho}»e(l and expected : we find that the individual first 
chosen will not complete our imperfection; w^e may have 
suffered unnecessary pangs, and have indulged idly-dnected 
liopes, and then a being may arise before us, who has more 
resemblaiice to the ideal we have formed. We know that 
we loved the earlier oliject wuth ardour and purity, but it 
wais not what we feel for the later object. Our own mmd 
tells us, that in the first instance we merely yearned after 
an object, but in the last instance we know that we have 
found that object, and that it corresponds with the idea we 
had previously formed.'^ 

^ Here ray original notes abruptly break off tlie broi'lnn e m wlncli 
1 had in>eited them was full, and I took another fur the conclusion of the 
Lccture^wiiicli is unfortunately lost/' — J. P. C. 
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Ee;pori of the latter iwrtio/i cfthc Etifdo Lednre. 

The conclusioTi of the Eiglitli Leetiiro, as reported in the 
Monilng Ghvntde of Deccmlber 13, Ibll, is as follows : 

The origin and cause of love was a consciousness of 
imperfection, and an unceasing desire to remedy it ; it was 
a yearning after an ideal image necessary to complete the 
happiness of man, by snpptying what in him was deficient, 
and Shakspere thronghont his works hadvieucd the passion 
in this diomified light; he had conceived it not onlv with 
floral grandeur, but with philosophical penet ration. Eoiiieo 
formed his ideal ; he imagined that Rosalmo supplied 
the deficiency; hut the moment ho beheld Juliet he dis-* 
covered his mistake ; he felt a nearer affinity to lier, he be- 
came perfectly enamoured, and the love he felt formed the 
foundation of the tragedy. The feeling of Eomeo towards 
Juliet was wholly different, as he himself expressed it, from 
that he had experienced towards Eosaline. 

The Lecturer went on to notice the analogy between the 
operations of the mind with regard to taste and love, as 
with the former an ideal had been created which the reason 
was anxious to realize. Other passions distort whatever 
object is presented to them. Lear accused the elements of 
ingratitude, and the madman imagined the straws on wffiieli 
he trampled the golden pavement of a palace ; but, with 
love, everything was in harmony, and all produc‘cd natural 
and delightful associations. In Mr. Coleridge's opinion the 
conceits put into the mouths of Eomeo and Juliet tvero 
perfectly natural to their age and inexperience. It was 
Slmkspere’s intention in this play to represent love ^exist- 
ing rather in the imagination, than in the feelings, as was 
shown by the imaginative dialogue between the Jicro and 
heroine in the parting scene in the third act. The passion 
of the youthful Eomeo was wholly different from that of 
the deliberate Othello, tvho entered the mariiagc state with 
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deep moral reflections on its objects and consequences. The 
Lecturer insisted that love was an act of the will^ and 
ridiculed the sickly nonsense of Sterne and his imitators^ 
Lreiich and English, who maintained that it was an iii- 
volantary emotion. Having adverted to the trneness to 
nature of the tragic parts of Etniieo and Juliet, Mr. Coleridge 
concluded by referring to Shakspere’s description of the 
Apothecary, too often quoted against those of unfortunate 
pliysiognoiiiy, or those depressed by poverty. Shakspere 
meant much more ; he intended to convey that in every 
man’s face there w’as cither to be found a history or a 
projihecy ; a history of struggles past, or a prophecy of 
events to come. In contemplating the face of the most 
abandoned of mankind, many lineaments of villany would 
be seen, yet in the under features (if he might so express 
himself) would be traced the lines that former sufferings 
and struggles had impressed, which would always sadden, 
and frequently soften the observer, and raise a determina- 
tion in him not to despair, but to regard the unfortuiiato 
object with the feelings of Pj brother.'^ 
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TT is a known knt unexplained plienoincnonj tliat among 
tlie ancients statuary rose to siicli a degree of perfec- 
tion, as almost to baffle the hope of imitating it, and to 
render the chance of excelling it absolutely impossible ; yet 
painting, at the same period, notwithstanding the admira- 
tion bestowed upon it by Pliny and others, has beenproTcd 
to be an art of much later growth, as it was also of far in* 
ferior quality. I remember a man of high rank, equally 
admirable for his talents and his taste, pointing to a 
common sign-post, and saying that had Titian never lived, 
the richness of representation by colour, even there, would 
never have been attained In that mechanical branch of 
painting, perspective, it has been shown that the Romans 
•were very deficient. The excavations and consequent dis- 
coveries, at Herculaneum and elsewhere, prove the Roman 
artists to have been guilty of such blunders, as to give 
plausibility to the assertions of those who maintain that 
the ancients were wholly ignorant of perspective. How- 
ever, that they knew something of it is established by 
Yitruvius in the introduction to his second book. 

Something of the same kind, as I endeavoured to i^olain 
in a previous lecture, was the case with the drama of the 
ancients, which has been imitated by the French, Italians, 
and by various "writers in England since the Restoration. 
All that IS there represented seems to he, as it were, upon 
one fiat surface ; the theme, if we may so call it in reference 
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to music, admits of nothing more than the change of a 
single note, and excludes that which is the true principle 
of life — the attaining of the same result hy an inlinite 
variety of means. 

The plays of Shakspere are in no respect imitations of 
tiie Greeks : they may be called analogies, because by very 
different means they arrive at the same end ; -whereas the 
French and Italian tragedies I have read, and the English 
ones on the same model, are mere copies, though they can- 
not be called likenesses, seeking the same effect by adopt- 
ing the same means, but under most inappropriate and 
ad i erse cireum stances. 

I have thus been led to consider, that the ancient drama 
(meaning the ^Yorks of -iEsehyliis, Euripides, and Sophocles, 
for the rhetorical ])rodiictions of the same class by the 
Eomaiis are scarcely to be treated as original theatrical 
poems) might be contrasted with the Slraksperian drama. — 
I call it the Slraksperian drama to distinguish it, because 
I know of no other writer -who has realized the same idea, 
although I am told by some, that the Spanish poets, Lopez 
cle Vega and Calderon, have been equally successful. The 
Shaksperian drama and the Greek drama may be compared 
to statuary and painting. In statuary, as in the Greek 
drama, the characters must be few, because the very essence 
of statuary is a liigh degree of abstraction, winch prevents 
a great many figures being combined in the same effect. 
In a grand group of Niobe, or m any other ancient heroic 
subject, how disgusting even it would appear, if an old 
nurse were introduced Not only the number of figures 
must Fj cmcumscribed, but nothing undignified must be 
placed in company with what is dignified : no one person- 
age must be brought m that is not an abstraction : all the 
actors 111 the scene must not be presented at once to the 
eye ; and the effect of multitude, if required, must be pro- 
duced without the uitermingimg of anything discordant 
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Compare this small group with a picture by Raphael or 
Titian^ in which an immense number of figures may be 
introduced, a beggai’, a cripple, a dog, or a cat ; and by a 
less degree of labour, and a less degree of abstraction, an 
effect IS produced equally harmonious to the mind, more 
true to nature with its varied colours, and, in all respects 
but one, superior to statuary. The man of taste feels 
satisfied, and to that which the reason conceives possible, a 
momentary reality is given by the aid of imagination. 

I need not here repeat what I have said before, regarding 
the circumstances which permitted Shakspere to make an 
alteration, not merely so suitable to the ago in which lie 
lived, but, in fact, so necessitated by the condition of that 
age. I need not again remind you of the difference I 
pointed out between imitation and likeness, in reference to 
the attempt to give reality to representations on the stage. 
The distinction between imitation and likeness depends 
upon the admixture of circumstances of dissimilarity ; an 
imitation is not a copy, precisely as likeness is not sameness, 
in that sense of the word “ likeness which implies diffe- 
rence conjoined with sameness. Shakspere reflected manners 
in his plays, not by a cold formal copy, but by an imitation ; 
that is to say, by an admixture of circumstances, not abso- 
lutely true in themselves, but true to the character and to 
the time represented. 

It is fair to own that he had many advantages. The 
great of that day, instead of surrounding themselves by 
the chevaux de frise of what is now called high breeding, 
endeavoured to distinguish themselves by attainments, by 
energy of thought, and consequent powers of mifliv. The 
stage, indeed, had nothing but curtains for its scenes, but 
this fact compelled the actor, as well as the author, to 
appeal to the imaginations, and not to the senses of the 
audience : thus was obtained a power over space and time, 
which in an ancient theatre would have been absurd, be- 
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cause it would liare been contradictory. Tbe advantage is 
vastly in favour of oiir own early stage : the dramatic poet 
there relies upon the imagination, upon the reason, and 
upon the noblest powers of the human heart ; he shakes oif 
the iron bondage of space and time ; he appeals to that 
which we most "wish to he, when we are most vforthy of 
being, while the ancient dramatist binds ns down to the 
meanest part of our nature, and the chief compensation is 
a simple acquiescence of the mind in the position, that what 
is represented might possibly have occurred in the time 
and place required by the unities. It is a poor compliment 
to a poet to toll him, that he has only the qualifications of a 
histonan* 

In dramatic composition the observation of the unities 
of time and place so narrows the period of action, so im- 
poverishes the sources of pleasure, that of all the Athenian 
dramas there is scarcely one in which the absurdity is 
not glaring, of aiming at an object, and utterly failing 
in the attiiiiiment of it : events are sometimes brought 
into a space in which it is impossible for them to have 
occurred, and in this way the grandest effort of the drama- 
tist, that of making his play the mirror of life, is entirely 
defeated. 

The limit allowed by the rules of the Greek stage was 
twenty “four houi's ; hut, inasmuch as, even in this case, 
time must have become a subject of imagination, it was 
just as reasonable to allow twenty-four months, or even 
years. The mind is acted upon by such strong stimulants, 
that the period is indifferent ; and when once the lioundaiy 
of possibility is passed, no restriction can be assigned. In 
reading Sliukspere, w^e should first consider in winch of his 
plays ha means to appeal to the reason, and in which to the 
imagination, faculties vhiclx have no x’elatioii to time and 
place, excepting as in tlie one case they imply a succession 
of cause and effect, and in the other form a harmonious 
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picture, so tliat tlie impiilse given by tbo reason is carried 
on 1 ) j tlie imagination. 

Wo liaA-'G often heard Shakspere spoken of as a child of 
mature, and some of his modern imitators, without the 
genius to copy nature, by resorting to real incidents, and 
treating them in a certain way, have produced that stage- 
phenomenon which is neither tragic nor comic, nor tragi- 
comic, nor comi-tragic, but sent miental Tliic sort of 
writing depends upon some very affecting circumstanees, 
and in its gi'oatest excellence aspires no higher than the 
genius of an onion, — the power of drawing tears ; while the 
Ciuthor, acting the part of a ventriloquist, distiihiiies his 
own insipidity among the characters, if characters they 
can he called, which have no marked and distinguishing 
features. I have seen dramas of this sort, some translated 
and some the grovth of our own soil, so ^yell acted, and so 
ill written, that if I could have been made for the time 
artificially deaf, I should have been pleased with that per- 
fonuaiice as a pantomime, w^hich was intolerable as a i)lay. 

Shakspere’s characters, from Othello and Macbeth down 
to Dogberry and the Grave-digger, may he termed ideal 
realities. They are not the things themselves, so much as 
abstracts of the things, which a great mind takes into itself, 
and there naturalizes them to its own conception. Take 
Dogberry : are no important truths there conveyed, no 
admirable lessons taught, and no valuable allusions made 
to reigiimg follies, which the poet saw must for ever reign ? 
He IS not the creature of the day, to disappear with the 
day, but the representative and abstract of truth which 
must ever be true, and of humour which must ever be 
humorous. 

The readers of Shakspere may be divided into two 
classes * — 

1. Those who read lus works with feeling and under- 
st raiding ; 
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2, Those who, TA'itlioat affecting to criticize^ merely feelj 
anil may bo said to be the recipients of the poet's power. 

Between the two no niedinm can be endured. The 
ordinary reader, who does not pretend to bring his niidor- 
staiidmg to bear upon the subject, often feels that some 
real trait of his owm has been caught, that some nerve has 
been touched ; and he knows that it has been touched by 
the vibration he experiences — a thrill, which tells us that, 
by becoming better acquainted with the poet, we have be- 
come better acquainted with ourselves. 

In the plays of Shakspei^e every man sees himself, with- 
out knovring that he does so : as in some of the phenomena 
of nature, in the mist of the mountain, the traveller be- 
holds his own figure, but the glory round the head dis- 
tinguishes it from a mere vulgar copy. In traversing the 
Brocken, in the north of Germany, at sunrise, the biilhant 
beams are shot askance, and you see before you a being 
of gigantic proportions, and of such elevated dignity, 
that you only know it to be yourself by similarity of 
action. In the same way, near Messma, natural forms, 
at determined distances, are represented on an invisible 
mist, not as they really exist, but dressed in all the pris- 
matic colours of the imagination. So in Shakspere: 
every form is true, everything has reality for its founda- 
tion ; we can all recognize the truth, but we see it decorated 
with such hues of beauty, and magnified to such propor- 
tions of grandeur, that, -while we know the figure, we know 
also how much it has been refined and exalted by the 
poet. 

It vs Immiliating to reflect that, as it were, because 
heaven has given us the greatest poet, it has inflicted upon 
that poet the most incompetent critics : none of them seem 
to understand even his language, much less the principles 
upon which he wrote, and the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish him from all rivals. I wall not now dwell upon 
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tlds pohii, beeanse it is iqt intention to devote a lecture 
more immediately to tlie prefaces of Pope and Jolmson. 
Some of Sliakspere’s contemporaries appear to irave tin tier- 
stood liim, and imitated bim in a way that does tlie original 
no small honour; but modem preface -writers and com- 
mentators, while they praise him as a great genius, vheii 
they come to puiblisli notes upon his plays, treat him like a 
sehoclhoy ; as i£ tins great genius did not understand luni- 
self, was not aware of his ovtn powers, and wrote without 
design or purpose. Keariy all they can do is to express 
the most vulgar of all feelings, wonderment — wondering at 
what they term the irregularity of his genius, sometimes 
above all praise, and at other times, if they are to bo 
trusted, belo'w all contempt. They endeavour to reconcile 
the two opinions by asserting that he wrote for the mob ; as 
if a man of real genius ever wrote for the mob. Sliakspere 
never consciously wrote what was below himself : careless 
lie might be, and his better genius may not always have 
attended him ; but I fearlessly say, that he never penned a 
line that he knew would degrade Mm. ITo man does any- 
thing equally well at all times; but because Sliakspere 
could not always be the greatest of poets, was ho tlieretore 
to condescend to make himself the least ? ^ 

Yesterday afternoon a friend left a book for me by a 
German critic, of which I have only had time to read a 
small part ; but what I did read I approved, and I should 
be disposed to applaud the work much more highly, were it 
not that in so doing I should, in a manner, applaud myself. 

^ It IS certain that mj short-hand note in this place affords /mother 
instance of mishearing : it runs literally thus— ‘ but because Sbakspere 
could not ah^ays be the greatest of poets, was he theiefoie to condescend 
to make himself a beast ? ^ For ^ a beast’ we must read the least, the 
antithesis being betw^een ^ greatest’ and ‘ least,’ and not bet'^\ceTi ^ poet ’ 
and * beast/ Yet ‘ beast ’ may be reconciled with sense, as in JIacaak : 
^ Yotes and Emend ’ 420.” — J, F. C. 
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alie sexitiments and ophnons are coincident Tritli tlioso to 
Tvliicli I gtx>\ e utterance in my lectures at tlie Eoyal Institu- 
tiond It is not a little wonderful, iliat so many ages liave 
elapsed since tlie time of Sliakspere, and that it should 
remain for foreigners first to feel truly, and to appreciate 
justly, his mighty genius. The solution of this circumstance 
must be sought in the history of our nation : the English 
liare become a busy commercial people, and they have 
unquestionably derived from this propensity many social 
and physical advantages : they have grown to he a 
mighty empire — one of the great nations of the world, 
whose moral superiority enables it to struggle succesdully 


^ Compiire witb those remarks an extract from a letter written by 
Oderulgc in Februai}, ISIS, to a gentleman who attended his lectures 
of that year * — 

. . . Sixteen or rather seventeen years ago, I delivered eighteen 
lectures on Shahsperc at the Itoyal Institution , thrce-foinths of which 
iftppcared at that time startling paradoxes, although they have since been 
ailcpted eccn by men, who then made use of them as proofs of my ihghtj 
and paiadoMcal turn of mind 5 ail tending to px*ove that Shakspeies judg- 
ment was, if possible, still more wonderful than his genius; or rather, 
that the contra-distmetion itself between judgment and genius rested on 
an utterly ialse theory. This, and its proofs and grounds, hare been — 
I blioiikl not have said adopted, but produced as their own legitimate 
children by some, and by dthers the merit of them attributed to a foreign 
wiiter, %vhose lectures w'ere not given oralh till two jears after mine, 
rather than to their countryman: though I dare appeal to the most 
adeipmte j iidges, as Sir George Beaumont, the Bishop of Durham. Mr 
Sothebj, and afterwards to Mr, Eogers and Lord Byron, whether there 
is one single principle m SehlegeFs work (which is not unadmitted draw^- 
back irom it-s merits^ that wms not eutabhshed and applied 111 detail by 
me.’’ 

Quoted by 11. X Coleridge, in his Literary Eemains’" of S, T. 
Cukridge, w itli a reference to the “ Canterbury hlagazine/' September, 
183 k Coleridge again and again returns to this subject. See, particu- 
lailv, a formal statement, with formal date, prefixed to Ins notes on 
* Hamlet'/' in ^Hhe Lectures and Eotes of ISIS also § 5 of the Intro- 
duLtoiy ij|uUer to the present coui'se. 
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a^i^ainsfc lum^ wlio may be deemed tlio evil genius of our 
planet! 

On the other band, tlie German*^^, unable to distiiigni.^li 
tlieinselves in action^ have been driven to speculation : all 
their feelings have been forced back into the thinking and 
re '.soiling mind. To do, vrith them is impossible, but in 
tletennining ivhat ought to be done, they perhaps exceed 
every people of the globe. Incapable of acting outwardly, 
they have acted internally : they first rationally recalled 
the ancient philosophy, and set their spirits to work with 
an energy of which England produces no parallel, since 
those truly heroic times, heroic in body and soul, the days 
of Ehzciheth 

If all that has been written npon Shakspere by EngUsh- 
nieii were burned, in the want of candles, merely to enable 
us to read one half of what our dramatist produced, we 
should he great gamers. Providence has given England 
the greatest man that ever put on and put off mortality, 
and has thrown a sop to the envy of other nations, by in- 
dieting npon his native country the most incompetent 
critics I say nothing here of the state in which his text 
has come down to us, farther than that it is evidently very 
imperfect : in many places his sense has been perverted, m 


^ When this lecture was deineied, Napoleon \\as on tlio eve of Ins 
invasion of lliissia 

The dislike of Coleridge for Napoleon was recipiocated. While 
Coleiulge still lingeied in Italy, m 1806, an order for his aiiest armed 
from Tans The Pope himself sent him a passport, and hurried him 
away. He liastily sailed from Leghorn in an American vessel, and 
a French ship pursued them The captain of the foimer was thoroughly 
irightened, and tompelled Coleridge to throw all Ins nninuscnpts into 
the sea; — an irrepaiable loss, affording confirmation of the statement 
in the text, that Napoleon vas ‘‘ the e\il genius of our planet ’ 

Later, Napoleon made an attempt to bribe Coleridge, through the 
French Ambassador at the English Court, See Gillmau s of 

Colei idge.” 
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others, if not entirely obscured, so blunderingly represented, 
as to afford us only a glimpse of what he meant, without 
the power of restoring his own expressions. But whether 
his dramas hare been perfectly or imperfectly printed, it is 
quite clear that modern inquiry and speculative ingenuity 
in this kingdom have done nothing ; or I might say, without 
a solecism, less than nothing (for some editors have multi” 
plied corruptions) to retrieve the genuine language of the 
poet. His critics, among us, during the whole of the last 
century, have neither understood nor appreciated him ; for 
how could they appreciate what they could not understand ? 

His contemporaries, and those who immediately followed 
him, were not so insensible of his merits, or so incapable 
of explaining them ; and one of them, who might he Milton 
when a young man of four and twenty, printed, in the 
second folio of Shakspere's works, a laudatory poem, which, 
in its kind, has no equal for justness and distinctness of 
description, in reference to the powers and qualities of lofty 
genius. It runs thus, and I hope that, when I have 
finished, I shall stand in need of no excuse for reading the 
vf'hole of it. 

A mmd reflecting ages past, whose clear 
And equal surface can make things appear, 

Distant a thousand years, and represent 
Them in their lively colours, just extent : 

To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates, 

Koll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confused lie 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality: 

In that deep dusky dungeon to discern 
A royal ghost from chui Is 5 by art to learn 
The physiognomy of shades, and give 
Them sudden birth, wondeiing how oft they Ine^ 

What story coldly tells, what poets feign 
At se(‘ond hand, and picture without brain, 

Senseless and soul-lcss shows ; to give a stage 
(Ample and true with life) voice, action, age, 

X 
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As Plata’s year, aad new scene of tlie worlilj 
Them unto ns, or us to tliem had huriVl ; 

To raise our ancient sovereigns from their herse, 
l^Iake kings his subjects ; by exchanging vei'se, 

Enlive their pale trunks 5 that the present age 
Joys at their joy, and trembles at their rage : 

Yet so to temper passion^ that our ears 
Take pleasure in their pain, and eyes in tears 
Both weep and smile 5 fearful at plots so sad, 

Then laughing at our fear 5 abus'd, and glad 
To be abus’d ; aftected with that truth 
Which we percetre is false, pleas’d m that ruth 
At which Vve start, and, by elaborate play, 

Tortur'd and tickl’d 3 by a ci*ab~like way 
Time past made pastime, and in ugly sort 
Disgorging up his ravin for our sport : — 

— While the plebeian imp, fi’om lofty tlmone, 

Creates and rules a world, and works upon 
Mankind by secret engines 5 now to move 
A chilling pity, then a ngoious lo've 3 
To stiike up and stroke down, both joy and ire 
To steer th’ affections ; and by heavenly fire 
Mold us anew, stoPn from oui'heives * — 

This, and much more, which cannot be express’d 
But by himself, liis tongue, and his own breast, 

Was Shakespeai e’s freehold 5 which his cunningbrain 
Improv’d by favour of the nme-fold train 5 
The biiskm’d muse, the coraick queen, the grand 
And louder tone of Clio, nimble hand 
And nimbler foot of the melodious pair, 

The silver-voiced lady, the most fair 
Calliope, whose speaking silence daunts, 

And she whose praise the heavenly bodj’’ chants 5 
These jointly woo’d him, envying one another 5 
(Obey'd by all as spouse, but lov’d as brother) 

And wTOiight a curious robe, of sable grave, 

Frcbh green, and pleasant ^ ellovv, red most brave, 
An^^onstaiit blue, rich purple, guiltless white, 
iext, tlvly russet, and the scarlet bright 5 
ter, Napoi and embroider'd like the painted spring; 
ich Ambass match’d with a flower, and each string 
endge.’' " ware, each line of silk : there run 
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Italian woiks, whose thread the sistor^ spun • 

And these did smg, or seem to sing^ the choice 
Birds of a forcMge note and 'various voice . 

Ileie hangs a mossy rock 5 there plays a fair 
But eluding fountain, purled; not the air, 

Kor clouds, nor thunder, but ^\ere living fbrawn ; 

Xot out of common tiffany or lawn, 

Blit fine materials, vluch the Muses know, 

And only know the countries \vhoie they grow. 

Kon , when they could no longer him enjoy, 

In mortal garments pent,— death may destroy, 

They say, liis body; but his \er 3 e shall live, 

And moie than natuie takes our hands shall giro ; 

In a less 'i olume, but more strongly bound, 

Shakespeare shall breathe and speak ; with lauiel ciown d, 
Il^liich never fades ; fed with ambrosian meat, 

In a nelMmed %'estuie, rich, and neat. 

So ’VMth tliih robe they clothe him, bid him \^ear it 5 
For time shall never stain, nor envy tear itf’ 

Tills poem is RnbscribecI J. M S , meanmg, as someliare 
explained tlie initials, ‘‘ Jolin Milton, Student:” the in- 
ternal eTidence seems to me decisive, for tliere was, I 
think, no other man, of that particular day, capable of 
writing anything so characteristic of Shakspere, so Justly 
thought, and so happily expressed.^ 

It is a mistake to say that any of Shakspere’s characters 
strike us as portraits : they have the union of reason per- 
ceiving, of Judgment x'ecording,and of imagination diffusing 

^ The startling fact that Coleridge sees decisive’’ internal evidence 
in this poem, that it is Milton’s, may lessen the regret of some that his 
lectures on Ivfilton are missing That J. M, JS.’' should stand for John 
Milton, Student/’ may be satisfactory to those who hit upon the idea. The 
second foho appeared in 1032, the year that left Cambridge for 

Horton, after taking Ills Isl A. degree. He had already written Ins two 
poems on Hobson, and his Epitaj'tk 07i the admirable dramatie poety IF. 
BMlespearej' without name or initials, appeared m the second foho, along 
with the veises in the text. All these three poems, moreover, are in the 
same metre as the veises in the text, ami can easily be compared with 
them. 
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over ail a magic glory. Wliile tlie poet registers is 
past, lie projects tlic future in a wonderful degree, and 
makes us feel, lioweyer sliglitly, and see, however dimly, 
that state of being in wliicli there is neither past nor 
future, but all is permanent in the very energy of nature. 

Although I have affirmed that all Shakspere’s characters 
are ideal, and the result of his own meditation, yet a just 
separation may he made of those in which the ideal is most 
prominent — where it is put forward more intensely — where 
we are made more conscious of the ideal, though in truth they 
possess no more nor less ideality: and of those -which, 
though equally idealized, the delusion upon the mind is of 
their being real. The characters in the various plays may 
be separated into those where the real is disguised in the 
ideal, and those where the ideal is concealed from us by the 
real. The difference is made by the different powers of 
mind employed by the poet in the representation. 1 

At present I shall only speak of dramas where the ideal 
is predominant: and chiefly for this reason — that thos® 
plays have been attacked with the greatest violence. Th# 
objections to them are not the growth of our own conntrjf , 
but of France — the judgment of monkeys, by some wonderl; 
ful phenomenon, put into the mouths of people shaped like 
men. These creatures have informed us that Shakspex'e is 
a miraculous monster, in whom many heterogeneous com- 
pcmeiits were thrown together, producing a discordant 
ma^pf genius — an irregular and ill-assorted structure of 

plays, I will take The Tempest/^ by 
way of esafuplc* Tarious others might be mentioned, but 
it is imposkble to go through every drama, and -what I 
remark on ilhe Tempest will apply to all Shakspere’s 
productions of same class. 

In this play §hakspere has especially appealed to the 
imagination, and has constructed a ph)t well adapted to 


gigantiq^proportions 
Among the ideal 
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tlie purpose. According to Hs scTieme, lie did not appeal 
to any sensuous impression (tlie word ‘^sensuous'' is 
auiliorized by Milton) of time and place, but to tlie imagi- 
nation, and it is to be borne in mind, that of old, and as 
regards mere scenery, liis works may be said to liaye been 
recited ratlier than acted — ^tliat is to say, description 
and narration supplied tbe place of visual exhibition : the 
audience was told to fancy that they saw what they 
only heard described ; the painting was not in colours, but 
in words. 

This is particularly to be noted in the first scene — a 
storm and its confusion on board the king’s ship. The 
highest and the lowest cliai*actei's are brought together, and 
with what excellence ! Much of the genius of Shakspere 
is displayed in these happy combinations — the highest and 
the lowest, the gayest and the saddest ; he is not droll in 
one scene and melancholy in another, but often both the 
one and the other m the same scene. Laughter is made to 
swell the tear of sorrow, and to throw, as it were, a poetic 
light upon it, while the tear mingles tenderness with the 
laughter. Shakspere has evinced the power, w^hich above 
all other men he possessed, that of introducing the pro- 
foundest sentiments of wisdom, where they would be least 
expected, yet vhere they are most truly natural. One 
admirable secret of liis art is, that separate speeches fre- 
quently do not appear to have been occasioned by those 
which preceded, and which are consequent upon each other, 
but to have arisen out of the peculiar character of the 
speaker. 

Before 1 go further, I may take the opportunity of ex- 
plaining wliat is meant by mechanic and organic regularity. 
In the former the copy must appear as if it had come out 
of the same mould with the original : in the latter there is 
a law wdnch all the parts obey, conforming themselves to 
the outward symbols and manifestations of the essential 
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principle. If we look to tlie gTowik of trees, for instance, 
wo sliall observe iliat trees of the same kind vary consider- 
ably, according to tbe circumstances of soil, air, or position ; 
yet we are able to decide at once wlietker tliey are oaks, 
elms, or poplars. 

So with Sbakspere’s characters : ho shows us the life and 
principle of each being with organic regularity. The Boat- 
swain, in the first scene of “ The Tempest,’’ when the bonds 
of reverence are thrown off as a sense of danger impresses 
all, gives a loose to his feelings, and thus pours forth his 
vulgar mind to the old Counsellor : — 

Hence ! What care these roarers for the name of 
King? To cabin : silence ! trouble us not.” 

G onzalo replies — “ Good ; yet remember whom thou 
hast aboard.” To which the Boatswain answers — ‘‘Koiio 
that I more love than myself. You are a counsellor : if 
you can command these elements to silence, and work the 
peace of the present, we wnll not hand a rope more ; use 
your authority: if you cannot, give thanks that you have 
lived so long, and make yourself ready in your cabin for the 
mischance of the hour, if it so hap. — Cheorly, good hearts ! 
— Out of our wmy, I say.” 

An ordinary dramatist would, after this speech, have re- 
presented Gonzalo as moralizing, or saying something con- 
nected With the Boatsw'am’s language ; for ordinary 
dramatists are not men of genius : they combine their 
ideas by association, or by logical affinity ; but the vital 
writer, who makes men on the stage wffiat they arc in 
nature, in a moment transports himself into the very 
being of each personage, and, instead of cutting out artiii- 
eial'Nimppets, he brings before us the men themselves. 
Therefore, Gonzalo soliloquizes, — “I have great comfort 
from this fellow : methinks, he hath no drowning mark 
upon him ;\ his complexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, 
good fate, td his hanging ^ make the rope of his destiny our 
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cable? for our own doth little advantage. If be be not boro 
to be banged, oiir case is miserable.” 

In this part of the scene we see tbe true sailor with bis 
contempt of danger, and tbe old counsellor with bis bigb 
feeling, wbo, instead of condescending to notice the words 
jnst addressed to him, turns off, meditating with himself, 
and drawing some comfort to bis own mind, bj trifling with 
tbe ill expression of tbe boatswam^s face, founding upon it 
a hope of safety. 

Sbakspore had pre-determinod to make tbe plot of this 
play sucb as to involve a certain number of low cliaracters, 
and at tbe beginning be pitched tbe note of tbe whole. 
Tbe first scene was meant as a lively commencement of the 
story ; tbe reader is prepared for something that is to be 
developed, and in tbe next scene be brings forward Prospero 
and Miranda. How is this done? By giving to bis 
favourite character, Miranda, a sentence which at onco 
expresses tbe violence and fury of tbe storm, sucli as it 
might appear to a witness on tbe land, and at tbe same 
time displays tbe tenderness of her feelings — tbe exquisite 
feelings of a female brought up in a desert, but with all tbe 
advantages of education, all that could be communicated by 
a wise and affectionate father. She possesses all tbe deb- 
cacy of innocence, yet with all the powers of her mind 
unweakened by the combats of life. Miranda exclaims : — 

0 ! I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer : a brave vessel, 

\Vho had, no doubt, some noble creatures ^ in her, 

DashVl all to pieces,'” 


The doubt here intimated could have occurred to no 


^ head ‘‘creature.” IMnanda evidently came to this conclusion, be- 
cause of the ‘‘ bra\ery ” or superior st 3 ’le of the vessel. Doubtless she 
had seen many others. The whole of Coleridge's criticism grows out of 
his own misleading of the text, and perishes with it. 
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mind but to that of Miranda, wlio bad been bred up in the 
island with her father and a monster only : she did not 
know, as others do, what sort of creatures were in a ship ; 
others never would have introdnced it as a conjecture. 
This shows, that while Shakspere is displaying his vast ex- 
cellence, he never fails to insert some touch or other, which 
is not merely characteristic of the particular person, but 
combines two things — the person, and the circumstances 
acting upon the person. She proceeds : — 

0 1 the cry did knock 

Against my \erj heart. Poor souls 1 they perisldcL 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
HiiTe sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 
It should the good ship so hare swallow’d, and 
The fraughting souls withm her.’’ 

She still dwells upon that w^hich was most wanting to 
the completeness of her nature — these fellow creatures 
from whom she appeared banished, with only one relict 
to keep them alive, not in her memory, but m her imagi- 
nation. 

Another proof of excellent judgment in the poet, for I 
am now principally adverting to that point, is to be found 
in the preparation of the reader for what is to follow. 
Prospero is introduced, first in his magic robe, which, with 
the assistance of his daughter, he lays aside, and we then 
know him to be a being possessed of supernatural powers. 
He theu instructs Miranda in the story of tlieir arrival in 
the island, and this is conducted in such a manner, that the 
reader never conjectures the technical use the poet has 
made of the relation, by informing the auditor of what it is 
necessary fof him to know. 

The next step is the warning by Prospero, that he 
means, for particular purposes, to lull his daughter to 
sleep ; and here lie exhibits the earliest and mildest proof 
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o! magical power* In ordinary and ynlgar plays we sliould 
have had some person brought upon the stage^ whom 
nobody knows or cares anything about, to let the audience 
into the secret. Prospero having cast a sleep upon his 
daughter, by that sleep stops the narrative at the very 
moment wdien it was necessary to break it off, in order to 
excite curiosity, and yet to give the memory and under* 
standing sufficient to carry on the progress of the history 
uninterruptedly. 

Here I cannot help noticing a fine touch of Shakspere’s 
knowledge of human nature, and generally of the great laws 
of the human mind : I mean Miranda’s infant remembrance. 
Prospero asks her — 

Canst tbou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell ? 

I do not think thou canst, for then thou wast not 
Out three years oid.^’ 

Miranda answers, 

“ Certainly, sir, I can7^ 

Prospero inquires, 

By V hat ? by any other house or person ? 

Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance.’’ 

To which Miranda returns, 

’Tis far off 5 

* And rather like a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Pour or five women once, that tended me ? ” 

Aot /, Scene 2. 

This is exquisite ^ In general, our remembrances of early 
life arise from vivid colours, especially if we have seen 
them in motion : for instance, persons when grown up will 
remember a bright green door, seen when they were quite 
young; but Miranda, who was somewhat older, recollected 
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foiii- or five women wlio tended her* She might know men 
from lier father, and her remenihrance of the past might 
be worn out by the present object, but women she only 
knew by herself, by the contemplation of her own figure in 
the fountain, and she recalled to her mind what had been. 
It was not, that she had seen such and such grandees, or 
such and such peeresses, but she remembei'ed to have seen 
something like the reflection of herself : it was not herself, 
and it brought back to her mind what she had seen most 
like herself. 

In my opinion the picturesque power displayed by Sliafc* 
spere, of all the poets that ever lived, is only equalled, if 
equalled, by Milton and Dante. The presence of genius is 
not shown in elaborating a picture : we have had many 
specimens of this sort of work in modern poems, where all 
IS so dutchified, if I may use the word, by the most minute 
touches, that the reader naturally asks why words, and not 
painting, are used. I know a young lady of much taste, 
who observed, that in reading recent versified accounts of 
voyages and travels, she, by a sort of instinct, cast her 
eyes on the opposite page, for coloured prints oE what was 
so patiently and punctually described. 

The power of poetry is, by a single word perhaps, to 
instil that energy into the mind, which compels the imagi- 
nation to produce the picture. Prospero tells Miranda, 

One midnight, 

Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan ; and i’ the dead of darkness, 

The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying self,” 

Here, by introducing a single happy epithet, crying/^ 
in the last line, a complete picture is presented to the 
mind, and in the production of such pictures the power of 
genius consists. 

Tn reference to preparation, it will he observed that the 
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storm, and all tliat precedes the tale, as well as the tale 
itself, serve to develop completely the mam character of 
the drama, as well as the design of Prospero. The manner 
in which the heroine is cliai’ined asleep fits ns for what 
follows, goes beyond oar ordinary belief, and gradually 
leads ns to the appearance and disclosnre of a being of the 
most fanciful and delicate texture, like Prospero, preter- 
naturally gifted. 

In this way the entrance of Ariel, if not absolutely fore- 
thought by the reader, was foreshown by the writer: in 
addition, we may remark, that the moral feeling called 
forth by the sweet words of Miranda, 

“ Alack, vliat trouble 
AVas I then to you ' 

in which she considered only the sufferings and sorrows of 
her father, puts the reader in a frame of mind to exert his 
imagination in favour of an object so innocent and interest- 
ing. The poet makes him wish that, if supernatural agency 
were to be employed, it should be used for a being so young 
and lovely. “ The ivish is father to the thought,” and Ariel 
IS introduced. Here, what is called poetic faith is required 
and created, and our common notions of philosophy give 
way befox'e it ; this feeling may be said to be much stronger 
than histone faith, since for the exercise of poetic faith 
the mind is previously prepared. I make this remark, 
though somewliat digressive, in order to lead to a future 
subject of these lectui^es — the poems of hlilton. When 
adverting to those, I shall have to explain farther the dis- 
tinction between the two. 

Many Scriptural poems have been written with so much 
of Scripture in them, that w’hat is not Scripture appears to 
be not true, and like mingling lies with the most sacred 
revelations. How Milton, on the-other hand, has taken 
for his subject that one point of Scripture of which we 
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have the mere fact recorded, and upon this he lias most 
jadieioEslj constructed his whole fable. So of Shakspere’s 
King Lear: ” we hare little historic evidence to guide or 
confine us, and the few facts handed down to us, and 
admirably employed by the poet, are sufB.cient, while we 
read, to put an end to all doubt as to the credibility of the 
story. It} IS idle to say that this or that incident is im- 
probable, because history, as far as it goes, tells us that the 
fact was so and so. Four or five lines in the Bible include 
the whole that is said of Milton's story, and the Poet has 
called up that poetic faith, that conviction of the mind, 
which IS necessary to make that seem true, which otherwise 
might have been deemed almost fabulous. 

But to return to The Tempest/’ and to the wondrous 
creation of Ariel. If a doubt could ever be entertained 
whether Shakspere wms a great poet, acting upon laws 
arising out of his own nature, and not without law, as has 
sometimes been idly asserted, that doubt must be removed 
by the character of Ariel. The very first words uttered 
by this being introduce the spirit, not as an angel, above 
man ; not a gnome, or a fiend, below man ; but while the 
poet gives him the faculties and the advantages of reason, 
he divests him of all mortal character, not positively, it is 
true, but negatively. In air he lives, from air he derives 
Ms being, in air he acts ; and all his colours and properties 
seem to have been obtained from the rainbow and the skies. 
There is nothing about Ariel that cannot be conceived to 
exist either at sun-rise or at sun-set : hence all that belongs 
to Ariel belongs to the delight the mmd is capable of re- 
ceiving from the most lovely external appearances. His 
answers to Prospero are directly to the question, and nothing 
beyond ; or where he expatiates, which is not unfrequently, 
it is to himself and upon his own delights, or upon the un- 
natural situation in which he is placed, though under a 
kindly power and to good ends. 
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Shakspere kas properly made Ariel's Tery first speecli 
characteristic of liim. After ke has described the manner 
in which he had raised the storm and prodnced its harmless 
consequences, wo find that Ariel is discontented — that he 
has been freed, it is true, from a cruel confinement, hut 
still that he is hound to obey Prospero, and to execute any 
commands imposed upon him. We feel that such a state 
of bondage is almost unnatural to him, yet we see that it is 
delightful for Mm to be so employed. — It is as if we were 
to command one of the winds in a different direction to 
that whicli nature dictates, or one of the waves, now rising 
and now sinking, to recede before it bursts upon the shore : 
such is the feeling w’e experience, when "we learn that a 
being like Ariel is commanded to fulfil any mortal behest. 

When, however, Shakspere contrasts the treatment of 
Ariel by Prospero with that of Sycoras, we are sensible 
that the liberated spirit ought to be grateful, and Ariel 
does feel and acknowledge the obligation ; he immediately 
assumes the airy being, with a mind so elastically corre- 
spondent, that when once a feeling has passed from it, not 
a trace is left behind. 

Is there anything in nature from which Shakspere caught 
the idea of this delicate and delightful being, with such 
child-like simplicity, yet with such preternatural powers ? 
He is neither born of beaven, nor of earth ; but, as it were, 
between both, like a May-blossom kept suspended in air by 
the fanning breeze, which prevents it from falling to the 
ground, and only finally, and by compulsion, touching 
earth. This reluctance of the Sylph to he under the com- 
mand even of Prospero is kept up through the whole play, 
and in the exercise of his admirable judgment Shakspere 
has availed himself of it, in order to give Ariel an interest 
in the event, looking forward to that moment when he was 
to gain his last and only reward — simple and eternal 
liberty. 
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Anotlier instance of uctmiralJe judgment and excellent 
pre|nr:itioii is to be found in. the creature contrasted with 
Ariel— “Caliban ; who is described in such a manner by 
Prospero, as to lead ns to expect the appearance of a foul 
iinnatiii’al monster. He is not seen at once : his Toice is 
heard ; iliis is the preparation : he was too offensive to be 
seen first in all his deformity, and in nature we do not re- 
ceive so much disgust from sound as from sight. After we 
have heard Caliban’s voice he docs not enter, until Ariel 
has entered like a water-nymph. All the strength of con- 
trast is thus acquired without any of the shock of abrupt- 
ness, or of that, unpleasant sensation, which we experience 
when the object presented is in any way hateful to our 
vision. 

The character of Caliban is wonderfully conceived : 
he is a sort of creature of the earth, as Ariel is a sort 
of creature of the air. He partakes of the qualities of 
the brute, but is distinguished from brutes in two w'ays : 
— by having mere undei'standing without moral rea-^ion; 
and by not possessing the instincts which pertain to 
absolute animals Still, Caliban is in some respects a 
noble being* : the poet has raised him far above contempt : 
he is a man in the sense of the imagination : all the images 
he uses are drawn from nature, and are highly poetical ; they 
fit in with the images of Ariel. Caliban gives us images 
from the earth, Ariel images from the air. Caliban talks 
of the difficulty of finding fresh water, of the situation of 
morasses, and of other circumstances which even brute 
instinct, without reason, could comprehend. No mean 
figure is employed, no mean passion displayed, beyond 
animal passion, and repugnance to command. 

The manner in which the lovers are introduced is equally; 
wonderful, and it is the last point I shall a 

reference to this, almost miraculous, dra^' ® 
judgment is observable in every scene, sj-/ 
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inciting, and still gratifying, like a finished piece of music. 
I have omitted to notice one thing, and yon must give me 
leave to advert to it before I proceed : I mean the con- 
spiracy against the life of Alonzo. I want to show yon 
how well the poet prepares the feelings of the reader for 
this plot, which was to execute the most detestable of all 
crimes, and which, in another play, Shakspere has called 
the murder of sleep, 

Antonio and Sebastian at first had no such intention : 
it was suggested by the magical sleep cast on Alonzo and 
Gonzalo ; but they are previously introduced scoffing and 
scorning at what wns said by others, without regard to age 
or situation — without any sense of admiration for the ex- 
cellent truths they heard delivered, but giving themselves 
up entirely to the malignant and unsocial feeling, which 
induced them to listen to everything that was said, not tor 
the sake of profiting by the learning and experience of 
others, but of hearing something that might gratify vanity 
and self-love, by making them believe that the person 
speaking was inferior to themselves. 

This, let me remark, is one of the grand characteristics 
of a villain ; and it would not be so much a presentiment, 
as an anticipation of hell, for men to suppose that all man- 
kind were as wicked as themselves, or might be so, if they 
were not too great fools. Pope, you are perhaps aware, 
objected to this conspiracy ; but in my mind, if it could be 
omitted, the play would lose a charm which nothing could 
supply. 

Many, indeed innumerable, beautiful passages might be 
quoted from this play, independently of the astonishing 
scheme of its construction. Everybody will call to mind 
I the grandeur of the language of Prospero in that divine 
"In tlie eve'n’Cjhe takes leave of his magic art ; and were I 
to gain his laff by repetitions of the kind, I should 
liberty. character of a lecturer to that of a mere 
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reciter. Before I terminate, I may particularly recall one 
short passage, which has fallen nncler the very severe, but 
inconsiderate, censure of Pope and Arbutlinut, who pro- 
nounce it a piece of the grossest bombast. Prospero 
thus addresses his daughter, directing her attention to 
Ferdinand : 


“ The flanged curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say wliat thou seest yond.” 

Act Z, Sctne 2. 


Taking these words as a periphrase of — “ Look what is 
coming yonder,” it certainly may to some appear to border 
on the ridiculous, and to fall under the rule I formerly laid 
down, — that whatever, without injury, can be translated 
into a foreign language in simple terms, ought to be in 
simple terms in the original language ; but it is to bo borao 
in mind, that different modes of expression frequently arise 
from difference of situation and education : a blackguard 
would use very different words, to express the same thing, 
to those a gentleman would employ, yet both would be 
natural and proper ; difference of feeling gives rise to dif- 
ference of language : a gentleman speaks in polished terms, 
with due regard to his own rank and position, while a black- 
guard, a person little better than half a brute, speaks like 
half a brute, showing no respect for himself, nor for others. 

But I am content to try the lines I have just quoted by 
the introduction to them ; and then, I think, you will admit, 
that nothing could be more fit and appropriate than such 
language. How does Prospero introduce them ? He has 
]iist told Miranda a wonderful story, which deeply affected 
her, and filled her with surprise and astonishment, and for 
his own purposes he afterwards lulls her to sleep. When she 
awakes, Shakspere has made her wholly inattentive to the 
present, but wrapped up in the past. An actress, who un- 
derstands the character of Miranda, would have her eyes 
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cast dowiij and lier eyelids almost covering tlienis wliile site 
TraSj as it were, living in her dream. At tins moment 
Prosporo sees Perillnaiid, and wdshes to point liini out to 
his daughter, not only with great, but with scenic solemnity, 
he standing before her, and before the spectator, in the dig- 
nified character of a great magician. Something was to 
appear to Miranda on the sudden, and as unexpectedly as if 
the hero of a drama were to be on the stage at the instant 
when the curtain is elevated. It is under such circumstances 
that Prospero says, in a tone calculated at once to arouse 
his daughter’s attention, 

The fringed curfams of thine eye advance, 

And sa}’ what thou aeeht yond.” 

Turning from the sight of Ferdinand to his tlioiigliifiil 
daughter, his attention was first struck by the downcast 
appearance of her eyes and eyelids ; and, in my humble 
opinion, the solemnity of the phraseology assigned to 
Prospero is completely in character, recollecting his pre- 
ternatural capacity, in which the most familiar objects in 
nature present themselves in a mysterious point of view. 
It is much easier to find fault with a writer by reference to 
former notions and experience, than to sit down and read 
him, recollecting his purpose, connecting one feeling with 
another, and judging of his words and phrases, in propor- 
tion as they convey the sentiments of the persons repre- 
sented. 

Of 3Iiranda we may say, that she possesses in herself all 
the ideal beauties that could be imagined by the greatest 
poet of any age or country ; hut it is not my purpose now, 
so much to point out the high poetic powers of Sliakspere, 
as to illustrate his exquisite judgment, and it is solely with 
this design that I have noticed a passage with which, it 
seems to me, some critics, and those among the best, have 
been unreasonably dissatisfied. If Shakspere be the wonder 

L 
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of tlie ignorant, lie is, and ought to be, mucli more the 
wonder of the learned: not only from profundity of 
thought, but from his astonishing and intuitive knowledge 
of what man must he at all times, and under all circuiii^ 
stances, he is rather to be looked upon as a prophet than as 
a poet. Yet, with all these unbounded powers, with all this 
might and majesty of genius, he makes us feel as if he were 
unconscious of himself, and of his high destiny, disgiusirg 
the half god in the simplicity of a cluki 
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TK tlie last lecture I endeaTOured to point out in Shak- 
^ spere tliose cliaracters in wliich pride of intellect, with- 
out moral feeling*, is supposed to be the ruling impulse, 
such as Tago, Kichard III , and even Falstaff. In Richard 
III, amhirioii is, as it \\ere, the channel in which this 
impulse directs itself ; the character is drawn with the 
gi’eatest fulness and perfection ; and the poet has not only 
given ns that character, grown up and completed, hut ho 
has shown us its very source and generation. The infe- 
riority of his person made the hero seek consolation and 
compensation in the superiority of his intellect; he thus 
endeavoured to counterbalance his deficiency, This striking 
feature is portrayed most admirably by Shakspere, who 
represents Richard bringing forward his very defects and 
deformities as matters of boast It was the same pride of 
intellect, or the assumption of it, that made John Wilkes 
vaunt that, although he was so ugly, he only wanted, with 
any lady, ten minutes’ start of the handsomest man in 
England. This certainly %vas a high compliment to him- 
self ; luit a higher to the female sex, on the supposition 
that Wilkes possessed this superiority of intellect, and re- 
lied upon it for making a favourable impression, because 
ladies would know how to estimate his advantages. 

I Will now proceed to offer some remarks upon the 
tragedy of " Richard 11.”, on account of its not vay ap- 
parent, but still intimate, connection with ^‘Richard III.” 
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As, in tlielast, Sliakspere lias painitxl a man ^\]mv am- 
bition is tlie cliaiiiiel in wliiah tlie ruling iiiijuilse runs, so, 
in tbe first, lie lias given ns a character, under the name of 
Bolingbrolve, or Henry lY , where amhition conjoined 
niiqiiestxoiiably with great talents, is the ruling iinpiilse. 
In Kichard III. the pride of inteileet makes use of am- 
bition as its means ; in Bolingbroke the gTatuicat uin of am- 
bition is the end, and talents are the means 

One mam object of these lectures is to point out the 
superiority of Sliakspere to other dramatists, and no supe- 
riority can be more striking, than that this wonderful poet 
could take two characters, wliidi at first sight seem so nmcli 
alike, and yet, when carefully and minutely exuniined, are 
so totally distinct. 

The popularity of ‘^Eichaixl IP' is ottiiig, in a great 
measure, to the masterly delineation of the ]irmcipal cha- 
racter ; but were there no other ground for admiring it, it 
would deserve the highest applause, from the fact that it 
contains the most magnificent, and, at the same time, the 
truest eiilogmm of our native country that the English 
language can boast, or ^^vluch can be produced from any 
other tongue, not excepting the proud claims of Greece 
and Rome. When I feel, that upon the morality of Britain 
depends the safety of Britain, and that her morality is sup- 
poited and illustrated by our national feeling, I cannot read 
these grand lines without joy and triumpli Let it be re* 
membered, that while this country is |5>eij.diy pre-eminent 
in morals, her enemy has only maintaineiHhis station by 
^ ^ superiority in mechanical appliances. Many of those who 
hear me will, no doubt, anticipate the passage I refer to,. 

ahxd it runs as follows : — 

\ 

This royal tin one of kings, this scepterd isle, 

earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, ^ 

other Eden, demi-paradise ; t 

Tiiib^ fortress, built by nature for herself \ 
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Against infection and tlie band of war 5 
Tins lrap])y bleed of men, this little world 5 
This precious stone set m the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensiv e to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England,, 

Tins nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Feared by their breed, and famous by their birth, 

Bennwned lor their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the Sepulchre m stubborn Jewry 
Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary’s son: 

This land of such dear souls, this clear^ dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas’d out, 1 die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm. 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose roeliy shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Iseptune, is now bound m with shame. 

With inky blots, and rotten paixhment bonds.” 

Act 11.^ Bcme 1. 

Every motive to patriotism, every cause producing it, is 
here collected, ^Mthout one of those cold abstractions so 
frequently substituted by modern poets. If this passage 
were recited in a theatre with due energy and under- 
standing, with a proper knowledge of the words, and a fit 
expression of their meaning, every man would retire from 
it secure in his country’s freedom, if secure in his own 
constant virtue. 

The principal personages in this tragedy are Richard II., 
Bolingbroke, and York. I will speak of the last first, 
although it is the least important ; but the keeping of all 
is most admirable. York is a man of no strong powers of 
mind, but of earnest wishes to do right, contented in him- 
self alone, if he have acted well : he points out to Richard 
the effects of his thoughtless extravagance, and the dangers 
by which he is encompassed, but having done so, he is 
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tlieve is no action int liis part-, lie does 
ncthinsr; la' ivn'n.us pa.sivi*. (lainit is dying, 

YtO'iC takes t'ato to las uwti (ipnuon to tlic Iving, tind 
-duudono he iviiros. as u were, into himself. 

It has hten staled. iVoui the livst, that one of my pnr- 
m.sCb in thesi* ieetares is. to meet and refute popular ob- 
h'l'ttoxis to ptirtievihir poitits in the exorh.s of our great 
dramatic ]u.ct ; and L etinnot help ohs,Ttine here upon the 
lit'O’ tv and true torco i*t nature, tsitlt ttiuth conceits, as 
tl'i'V are called, and soineiimes eteii ]un!.s, are intioduced. 
"Wli"! has been the remninL' tsinlt of an aue must, at ono 
time or' awaher. have refeiTed to somcHiing beautiful in 
the human mind; and, howeter conceits^ may have been 
rrsavplied, however they may have been disadvantageottsly 
multiplied, tie should reeollect that there never was an 
abuse of anything, hut it previously has laid its use. Gaunt, 
on his death-bed. sends for the young King, and Rtehard, 
entering, insolently and unfeelingly savs tu him ; 

Wiiat, cumiort, man*, lum is’t «tth ased (oiunt ? ’ 

Aa IL, Sudc 1 . 


and Gaunt replies ; 

“ 0, hnw tliat name befit > mj eoinposiUon ! 

O’d' Gaunt, indeed ; and gaunt m lu-mg nbl : 
tVitlnn me grief bath kept a teiiious fast, 

And who abstains from meat, tluii is not gaunt? 
Tor sleejiing England long tune him* i natebed ; 
Watehing bleeds leanness, leanne'-s is all gaunt: 
The pleasure that somu fatlu-ns feed upon 
Is nn strut fust. 1 mean my cliiWreus looks; 
And therein tasting, then bast made me gaunt. 
Gannt ami for the grai e. gaunt as a grai e. 
Whose hollow womb mlierits nought but bones. 

Richard inquires, 

“ Can sick men play so n. cely with their names 
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To wliicli Gaunc answers, giving the true justification of 

conceits : 

Iso ; misery makes spurt to mock itself: 

Since tliou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, gi-eat king, to flatter thee 

He tliat knows tko state of the luinian mind in deep 
passion must know, that it approaclies to tliat condition of 
madness, wliicli is not absolute frenzy or delirium, but 
wliicb models all things to one reigning idea ; still it strays 
from the mam subject of compkimt, and still it returns to 
it, hj a sort of irresistible impulse. Abruptness of thought, 
under such circumstances, is true to nature, and no man 
was more sensible of it than Sliakspere. In a modern poem 
a mad mother thus complaius : 

“ The bree/e I see is in yon tree : 

It comes to cool my babe and me,” ^ 

This is an instance of the abruptness of thought, so natural 
to the excitement and agony of grief; and if it be admired 
in images, can we say that it is unnatural in words, which 
are, as it> were, a part of our life, of our very existence ? 
In the Scriptures themselves these plays upon words are to 
be found, as well as in the best works of the ancients, and 
in the most delightful parts of Shakspere ; and because 
this additional grace, not well understood, has in some 
instances been converted into a deformity — ^because it has 
been forced into places, where it is evidently improper and 
nnnatura], are w^e therefore to include the whole appli- 
cation of it in one general condemnation ? When it seems 
objectionable, -when it excites a feeling contrary to the 
situation, when it perhaps disgusts, it is our business to 
inquire whether the conceit has been rightly or wrongly 
used— whether it is in a right or in a wrong place ? 

^ From Words\\ortli'b pcem, “ Her Eyes are Wild.’* 
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In order to decide tliis point, it is ol)vioiisly necessary to 
consider the state of mind, and the degree of passion, of the 
person using this play upon words. Besort to this grace 
may, in some cases, deserve censure, not because it is a play 
upon words, but because it is a play u}>on words in a wrong 
place, and at a wrong time. What is right in one state of 
mind is ’^^n‘ong in another, and much more depends upon 
that, than upon the conceit (so to call it) itself. I feel the 
importance of these remarks strongly, liecaiise the greater 
part of the abuse, I might say filth, thrown out and heaped 
upon Shakspere, has originated in want of consideration. 
Dr. Johnson asserts that Shakspere lOfeCs the world for a 
toy, and can no more withstand a pun, or a play upon 
words, than his Antony could resist Cleopatra. Certain it 
is, that Shakspere gamed more admiration in his day, and 
long afterwards, by the use of speech in this w’ay, than 
modern wnlters have acquired by the abandonment of the 
practice : the latter, in adhering to, w'hat they have been 
pleased to call, the rules of art, have sacrificed nature 
Having said thus much on the, often falsely supposed, 
blemishes of our poet — blemishes which are said to prevail 
in Richard II especially, — I will now^ advert to the 

character of the King. He is represented as a man not 
deficient in immediate courage, which displays itself at 
his assassination ; or in powers of mind, as appears by the 
foresight he exhibits throughout the play : still, he is weak, 
variable, and womanish, and possesses feelings, which, 
amiable in a female, are misplaced in a man, and altogether 
unfit for a king. In prosperity he is insolent and presump- 
tuous, and m adversity, if w^e are to believe Dr, Johnson, 
he is humane and pious. I cannot admit the latter epithet, 
because I perceive the utmost consistency of character in 
Richard : what he was at first, he is at last, excepting as 
lar as he yields to circumstances : what he showed himself 
at the commencement of the play, he show's himself at the 
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it. Dr. Jolinson assigns to him rather the virtue of 
a c0B?e§W^than that of a king. 

True it is, that he may be said to be overwhelmed by the 
earliest misfortune that befalls him ; but, so far from his 
feelings or disposition being changed or subdued, the very 
first glimpse of the returning sunshine of hope reanimates 
his spirits, and exalts Mm to as strange and unbecoming a 
degree of elevation, as he w^as before sunk in mental 
depression * the mention of those in his misfortunes, who 
had contributed to his downfall, but who had before been 
Ins nearest friends and favonntes, calls forth from him 
expressions of the bittexnst hatred and revenge. Thus, 
where Richard asks : 

WliCK^ IS the Earl of Wiltshire ? Where is Bagot ? 

What is become of Bu'^hy ? Where is Green ? 

That they have let the dangerous enemy 
lileasiire our < ontiiies with such peaceful steps ? 

If we prtH ail, their heads shall pay for it. 

I wanant they have made peace with Bohngbroke 

Aci lILj Seme 2 , 


Scroop answers : 

“ Peace ha\ e they made with him, indeed, my lord.” 

Upon which Richard, without hearing more, breaks out : 

“ 0 \illains ! 'Pipers, damn’d w’lthout redemption! 

Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man ^ 

Snakes, m my heart-blood warm'd, that stmg my lieait! 

Three Judases, each one thrice w'orse than Juda& ’ 

W<aiid they make peace ? terrible hell make wax* 

ITpon then* spotted souls for this offence! ” 

Scroop observes upon this change, and tells the King 
how they had made their peace 


“ Sweet lure, I see, changing his property, 
Tiirn> to the sniirest and most deadly hate. 
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A^rain uncurse tlieir souls ; tlieir peace is made 
With heads and not %\ith hands : those whom you curse 
Have felt the w'oist of death's destioying woiindj 
And he full low", grav'd m the hollow" ground.’^ 

Richard receiving at first an equivocal answer, — Peace 
fiave they made with him, indeed, my lord,'’ — takes it in 
the worst sense : his promptness to suspect those who had 
been liis friends turns his love to hate, and calls forth the 
most tremendous execrations. 

Prom the beginning to the end of the play he pours out 
all the peculiarities and powers of his mind : ho catches at 
new hope, and seeks new friends, is disappointed, despairs, 
and at length makes a merit of his resignation. He scatters 
himself into a multitude of images, and in conclnsion 
endeavours to shelter himself from that which is around 
him by a cloud of his own thoughts. Throughout his 
whole cai-eer may be noticed the most rapid transitions — 
from the highest insolence to the lowest humility — from 
hope to despair, from the extravagance of love to the agonies 
of resentment, and from pretended resignation to the 
bitterest reproaches. The whole is joined with the utmost 
richness and copiousness of thought, and were there an 
actor capable of representing Richard, the part would 
delight us more than any other of Shakspere’s master- 
pieces, — with, perhaps, the single exception of King Lean 
I know of no character drawn by our great poet with such 
unequalled skill as that of Richard IL 

Kext we come to Henry Bolingliroke, the rival of 
Richard IL He appears as a man of dauntless courage, 
and of ambition equal to that of Richard III. ; but, as I 
have stated, the difference between the two is most admi- 
rably conceived and preserved. In Richard III all that 
surrounds him is only dear as it feeds his inward sense of 
superiority : he is no vulgar tyrant — no Kero or Caligula * 
he has always an end in view, and vast fertility of means to 
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accoDiplisli tliat end. On the other hand, in Bolinghrolce 
we find a man who in the outset has heen sorely injured : 
then, we see him encouraged by the grievances of his 
country, and by the strange mismanagement of the goveim- 
ment, yet at the same time scarcely daring to look at his 
own views, or to acknowledge them as designs. He comes 
home under the pretence of claiming his dukedom, and he 
professes that to be his object almost to the last ; but, at 
the last, he avows his purpose to its full extent, of which 
he was himself unconscious in the earlier stages. 

Tins IS proved by so many passages, that I wnll only 
select one of them ; and I take it the rather, becanse out of 
the many octavo volumes of text and notes, the page on 
wdiich it occurs is, I believe, the only one left naked by the 
commentators. It is where Bolingbroke approaches the 
castle in w-hicli the unfortunate King has taken shelter : 
York is m Bolingbroke’s company — the same York who is 
still contented wuth speaking the truth, but doing nothing 
for the sake of the truth, — drawing back after be has 
spoken, and becoming merely passive w’hen he ought to 
display activity. Northumberland says. 

The news is lery fair and good, my lord 
Pill) aid not far from hence hath hid hib head 

Jc^ III., Scent 


York rebukes him thus : 

It uonlcl beseem the Lord Porthnmberland 
To say King Richard : — x\latk, the heavy day, 
When such a sacred king should hide his head! ” 

Northumberland replies : 

Yonr grace mistake^ me ; * only to be biief 
Left I his title ont/^ 


^ Omit me,” 
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To whiclL York rejoins : 

The time hath been. 

Would 7011 have been so brief with him, be '^tould 
lla^e been so biief ’v\itli you, to shorten you, 

For taking so the head, your whole head's length ’’ 

Bolmgbroke observes, 

Mistake nut, uncle, farther than you should ; ” 

And York answers, with a play upon the words ‘Hake 
and “mistake : 

Talie not, good cousin, farther than you should, 

Lest you mistake ^ The hea\ens are oer our headbd’ 

Here, give me leave to remark in passing, that tbe play 
upon words is perfectly natural, and quite in cbaracter ; 
the answer is in unison with the tone of passion, and seems 
connected with some phrase then in popular use. Bolmg- 
broke tells York : 

know it, uncle, and oppose not myself 
Again&t their 

Just afterwards, Bolmgbroke thus addresses himself to 
Korthumherland : 


“ Noble lord," 

Go to the rude libs of that ancient castle ; 

ThriJiigh brazen trumpet send the breath of parle " 

Into his ruin'd ears, and thus deliver,’’ 

Here, in the phrase “ into his ruin’d ears,” I have no 
doubt that Shakspere purposely used the personal pronoun, 

* 1 st FoL, I6d3, and Globe Shak , read, 

Lest you mistake the . . , 

" The 1 st Fol reads ‘Moid'’ and Globe Edn has 

bids ” and parley ’’ 
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“his,” to show, that although Bolingbroke was only 
speaking of the castle, lus thoughts dwelt ou the king. lu 
Milton the pronoun, “her” is employed, in relation to 
“form,” in a manner somewhat similar. Bolingbroke had 
an equivocation m lus mind, and was thinking of the king, 
wlnle speaking of the castle. He goes on to tell Northumber- 
land what to say, beginning, 

Henry Bolingbroke/^ 

which is almost the only instance in which a name forms 
the whole line ; Shakspere meant it to convey Bolinghroke’s 
opinion of his on n importance : — 

Henry Bolingbroke 

On both Ins knees doth kiss King racliard’s hand, 

And sendb allegiance and true faith of iieait 
To his most royal person 5 hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my arms and power, 

Provided that, my banishment repealed, 

And lands i estor d again, be freely granted. 

If not, rii use til advantage of my power, 

And lay the summer’s dust v, itli showers of blood, 

Eanfd from the ^\ounds of slaughtei’d Englishmen ’’ 

Ah tliis point Bolins^broke seems to have been checked by 
the eye of York, and thus proceeds in consequence : 

“ The ^'ihich, ho^v far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of fair King Pichardos land, 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show.” 

He passes suddenly from insolence to humility, owing to 
the silent reproof he received from his uncle. This change 
of tone would not have taken place, had Bolingbroke been 
allowed to proceed according to the natural bent of his own 
mind, and the flow of the subject. Let me direct attention 
to the subsequent lines, for the same reason ; they are part 
of the same speech : 
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Let’s mareli without the noise of threat'nmg cirumy 
That from the ^ eastle’s tatter’d battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well peiiisecl. 

}tlethinks, King Hichard and m}selt should meet 
With 210 less toiToi than the elements 
Of tire and water, when their thundering slioi'k 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of hea^ eii,” 

Having proceeded tlius far witli tlie exaggeration, of liis 
own importance, Tork again cliecks liim, and Bolingbroke 
adds, in a very different strain, 

He be ^ the hre, I ’ll be the yielding winter : 

The lago be his, while on the earth I ram 
IVIy -waters 5 on the earth, and not on him.” 

I liave tlius adverted to tlie tliree great personages 
in tills drama, Richard, Bolingbroke, and York ; and of the 
whole play it may be asserted, that with the exception 
of some of the last scenes (though they have exquisite 
beauty), Shakspere seems to have risen to the summit 
of excellence in the delineation and preservation of 
character. 

We will now pass to “ Hamlet,” in order to obviate some 
of the general prejudices against the author, in reference 
to the character of the hero. Much has been objected to 
w Inch ought to have been praised, and many beauties of the 
highest kind have been neglected, because they are some- 
what hidden. 

The first question we should ask ourselves is — What did 
Shakspere mean when he drew the character of Hamlet ? 
He never wrote anything without design, and what w’-a-s 
Ins design when he sat down to produce this tragedy ? My 
belief IS, that he always regarded his story, before he began 
to write, much in the same light as a painter regards his 

« Head tins.” ^ Be be,” 

® So, 1st Fol. The Globe Edn, has whilst.” 
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canvas, before be begins to paint — as a mere vehicle for his 
thonghts — as the ground upon which he was to work. 
What then was the point to which Shakspere directed 
himself in Il.imlet? He intended to portray a person, 
in whose view the extcrniil world, and all its incidents and 
ohiects, were comparatively dim, and of no interest in 
themselves, and which began to interest only, when they 
were reflected in the mirror of his mind. Hamlet beheld 
external things in the same way that a man of vivid imagi- 
nation, who shuts his eyes, secs what has previously made 
an impression on his organs. 

The poet places him in the most stimulating- circum- 
stances that a human being can be placed in. He is the 
heir apparent of a throne ; his father dies suspiciously ; 
his mother excludes her son from his throne by marrying 
his uncle. This is not enough ; but tbe Ghost of the mur- 
dered father is introduced, to assure the son that he was 
put to death by his own brother. 'What is the effect upon 
the son? — instant action and pursuit of revenge? Xo: 
endless reasoning and hesitating— const-ant urging and 
solicitation of the mind to act, and as constant an escape 
from action ; ceaseless reproaches of himself for sloth and 
negligence, while the whole energy of his resolution evapo- 
rates'iii these reproaches. This, too, not from cowardice, 
for he is drawn as one of the bravest of his time — not from 
uant of forethought or slowness of apprehension, for he 
sees through the very souls of all who surround him, but 
merely from that aver-siou to action, which prevails among 
such as have a world in themselves. 

How admirable, too, is the judgment of the poet! 
Hamlet’s own disordered fancy has not conjured up the 
spirit of his father ; it has been seen by others ; he is pre- 
pared by them to witness its re-appearance, and when 
he does see it, Hamlet is not brought forward as having 
long brooded on the subject. The moment before the 
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Gliost enters^ Hamlet speaks of oilier matters : lie men- 
tions the coldness of the night, and observes that ho has 
not heard the clock strike, adding, in reference to the 
custom of drinking, that it is 

More honoiii'd m tlie breach than the obser\ ance 

Aci 1 5 Scene 4, 

Owing to the tranquil state of Hs mind, lie indulges in 
some moral reflections. Afterwards, the Ghost suddenly 
enters. 

Hot, Look, my lord ! it comes. 

Earn, Angels and ministers of gi’ace defend us ! 

The same thing occurs in Macbeth in the dagger- 
scene, the moment before the hero sees it, he has his niiiid 
applied to some indifferent matters ; Go, tell tliy mis- 
tress, &c. Thus, in both cases, the preternatural appear- 
ance has all the effect of abruptness, and the reader is 
totally divested of the notion, that the figure is a vision of 
a highly wrought imagination. 

Here Shakspere adapts himself so admirably to the 
hituation — m other words, so puts himself into it— that 
though poetry, his language is the very language of nature, 
hfo terms, associated with such feelings, can occur to us so 
proper as those wkich he has employed, especially on ^ 
the highest, the most august, and the most awful subjects 
that can interest a human being m this sentient world. 
That this is no mere fancy, I can undertake to establidi 
from hundreds, I might say thousands, of passages* No 
character he has drawn, in the whole list of liis plays, could 
so well and fitly express himself, as in the language Sliak- 
spere has put into his mouth. 

There is no mdecision about Hamlet, as far as his own 
sense of duty is concerned ; he knows wtII what he ought 
to do, and over and over again he makes up his inincl to do 
it. The moment the players, and the two spies set upon 
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Iiim; liare witlidrawn, of whom he takes leave with a line 
so expressive of liis contempt, 

Aj so 5 good bye youd~Now I am alone,” 

he breaks out into a tlelirium of rage against himself for 
neglecting to perform the solemn dnij he had nndertaken, 
and contrasts the factitious and artificial display of feeling 
by the player with his own apparent indifference ; 

Wliat's Hecuba to liim, or lie to Hecuba, 

Tkat ke skould eep for her ? ” 

Yet the player did wTep for her, and was in an agony of 
grief at her sufferings, w%ile Hamlet is unable to rouse 
himself to action, ni order that he may jierform the com- 
mand of his fathe'‘‘, who had come from the grave to incite 
him to revenge 

Tkis IS most bra\e ! 

That I, tlie smu of a dear father murder’d, 

Fofm|.tcd to my revenge by heaven and kell, 

]Mus% like a hore, unpack my heart with words, 

*Vud fall a cursing like a very drab, 

A sciilhond’ Act I/, Scene 2. 

It is the same feeling, the same contiction of what is 
his duty, that makes Hamlet exclaim in a subsequent part 
of the tragedy * 

How till occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge ! What is a man, 

If kis chief good, and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and ft‘ed ? A beast, no more. 

- — 1 do not know 

Why yet I li\e to say — ' this thing’s to do/ 

Sitli 1 ha’se cause and will and strength and means 
To Act IV, y Seem 4 . 

Yet with fill tills strong conviction of duty, and with all 
this resolution arising out of strong conviction, nothing is 

^ Ifet FoL, God bu/ ye”; Globe Shak. God be wd ye.” 

M 
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clone. This admirable and consistent cbaractei\ deeply 
acquainted with his own feelings, painting them with gneh 
w^oiiderM power and accuracy, and firmly persuaded that 
a moment ought not to be lost in executing the solemn 
charge committed to him, still yields to the same retiring 
from reality, wdiich is the result of having, what wc express 
by the terms, a world w'itliin himself. 

Such a mind as Hamlet's is near akin to madness. 
Dryden has somewhere said/ 

Great wit to madness nearly is alluHl,” 
and he wns right ; for he means by wit that greatness 
of genius, wiiicli led Hamlet to a perfect knowdedge of his 
own character, which, wdth all strength of motive, wus so 
w'eak as to be unable to carry into act his own most obvious 
duty. 

With all this he has a sense of imperfectness, which 
becomes apparent wdien he is moralizing on the skull in 
the churchyard. Something is wanting to his complete- 
ness — something is deficient which remains to be supplied, 
and he is therefore described as attached to Oplielia. His 
madness is assumed, when he finds that wntnesses have 
been placed behind the arras to listen to what passes, and 
when the heroine has been thrown in his way as a decoy. 

Another objection has been taken by Dr. Johnson, and 
Shakspere has been taxed very severely. I refer to the 
scene where Hamlet enters and finds his uncle praying, 
and refuses to take his life, excepting when he is in the 
height of Ms iniquity. To assail him at such a moment of 
confession and repentance, Hamlet declares, 

Wlij,* tins is hire and salary, not reyengej’ 

AH III, Scene 3 , 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

Absalom and AHuiophil^ 163-4. 

® Eead^^Q” 
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He therefore forbears, and postpones bis uncle’s death, 
until he can catch him in some act 

That has no relish of salvation in’tT 

This conduct, and this sentiment, Dr, Johnson has pro- 
nounced to be so atrocious and horrible, as to be unfit to 
he put into the mouth of a human beingd The fact, how- 
ever, is that Dr Johnson did not understand the character 
of Hamlet, and censured accordingly: the determination 
to allow the guilty King to escape at such a moment is 
only part of the indecision and irresoluteness of the hero. 
Hamlet seizes hold of a pretext for not acting, when he 
might have acted so instantly and effectually : therefore, 
lie again defers the revenge he was hound to seek, and de- 
clares his determination to accomplish it at some time, 

‘‘ When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage, 

Or m th’ incestuous pleasures of his bed 

This, allow mo to impress upon you most emphatically, 
was merely the excuse Hamlet made to himself for not 
taking advantage of this particular and favourable moment 
for doing justice upon his guilty uncle, at the urgent in- 
stance of the spirit of his father. 

Dr. Johnson farther states, that in the voyage to Eng- 
land, Shakspere merely follows the novel as he found it, 
as if the poet had no other reason for adhering to his 
original ; but Shakspere never followed a novel, because 
he found such and such an incident in it, but because he 
saw that the story, as lie read it, contributed to enforce, or 
to explain some great truth inherent in human nature. 
He never could lack invention to alter or improve a popular 
narrative ; but he did not wantonly vary from it, when he 
knew that, as it was related, it would so well apply to his 

^ See Maloneys Shakspere by Boswell, vii. 382, for Johnson's note 
upon this part of the scene, — J. P, C* 
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mvn pTir]M-t\ 1I»^ -aw tu ntu-a lunv ein 1 ^i^^l‘nt it was 
witli tl:*^ elura>‘!<T Haialvt, that aiUT .still resolving^ ? 
aiul st;ll lU'iHnMi'j*. .vail iWtiwialnmg to i-xtaaite, ami ^till f 
p«\-t:uaa!ia i \arm.un, he 4ioul4 Hmuly, in t!u‘ mfirmity of | 
his ui>;»psO i> ‘in u^r^e hiLi-elf up to Ills ilestiny, aiul hopelessly | 
plaoo oiiiiM'lf in the po.\ei% ami at the nierey of Ins enemies, f 

Fa on afor r-e seeue wntli l)>rlek, \^e see Hamlet still I 
iiiiiuiaie'a in reileiuhnp aiul hardly ilunhiiio of the task he i. 
Ians jusi iiniloriukeii : lie is all despateh ami resoiiitumj ns 
!ur wiwds and ]*reseiir iuteuTions are coneeriiedj but all 
heSit.num and irreM-lutioin nlu-u ealknl upon to cany Ms 
Words and intentions into effect ; so that, resolving to do 
everuhing. lie docs nothino*. Jli^ is full of purpose, kit 
voiil of that quality <»f mind which accmiiplLshis purpose. 

Ain thing liner than this conception, and working out of 
a ti'reat character, is immely impossihle. Shakspere tvishecl 
to impress upon us the truth, that action is the chief end 
of existence — that no faculties of intellect, however Iwilliant, 
cm be coiishlercd Talnaiilc, or indeed otherwise than as 
misfortunes, if they wntlidraw us from, or render us re- 
pugnant to action, and lead us to think and think of doing, 
until the time has elapsed when wm can do anything effec- 
tually. Ill eiiforelug this moral truth, Shakspere has shown 
the fulness and force of his powers : all that is amiable 
and excellent in nature is comhiiied in Hamlet, with the 
exception of one quality. He is a man living in medita- 
tion, (‘ailed upon to act by every motive human and divine, 
but the great object of his life is defeated by continually 
resolving to do, } et doing mithing but resolve. 

Note Oil the SnlJediS of tie Stinaiiting Ledures, 

The Tw^elfth Lecture, as advertised in the Times^ was to 
be on “ Sliakspere and Milton ; but Milton does not appear 
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111 Mr. Collier's transcript. We learn from fclie same Journal 
Itat Lecture Thirteen (which covered eventually two even- 
ings) was to be on the same subject, with ‘^strictures on 
the commentators of Shakspere, and especially on Dr. 
Johnson’s Preface;’' that Lecture Fourteen was to be a 
continuation of “ the review of Dr. Johnson’s Preface ; ” 
the fifteenth to be “the commencement of a series of 
lectures on Milton;” the sixteenth to conclude “the 
Lectures on Milton,” and the seventeenth ’was to be “ the 
last lecture in illustration of the principles of poetry,” and 
to consist of “strictures on the modern English poets.” 
It would seem that, towards the end, at least, promise and 
performance varied, and that Milton was all but passed 
over. 

See Appendix Also compare the allusions to these later 
lectures in the extracts from H. C, Eobinson’s Diary, 
which are given above. 
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IXTRODUCTORY. 

§ 1. Tifv Letters and a Frosjiectiis. 

^/TE. COLLIER, in Ins Preface to tlie Lectures of 
1811-12, supplies two letters, from Wordsworth and 
LamK which he received near the end of 1817. 

“ Wednesday} 

‘‘MrnjAR Sir, 

‘'Coleridge, to \\hom all but certain reviewers wish 
well intends to try the effect of another course of Lectures in 
Loudon on Poetry generally, and on Shakspere’s Poetry particn- 
larly. He gained some money and reputation by Ms last effort 
of the kind, which was, indeed, to him no effort, since Ins thoughts 
as 11 ell as his words flow spontaneously. He talks as a bird 
sings, as if he could not help it ; it is his nature. He is now far 
from well in body or spirits : the former is suffering from various 
causes, and the latter from depression. Ho man ever deserved 
to have fewer enemies, yet, rn he thinks and says, no man has 
more, or more virulent. You have long been among his friends ; 
and as far as you can go, you -will no doubt prove it on this as on 
other occasions. We are all anxious on his account. He means 
to call upon you himself or wTite from Hzghgate, where be 
now IS. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

W. WOSDSWOETH.” 


^ Kear the end of 1817 "—J. P. C. 
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The Garden of England^ lOih Eecr} 

Dear J. P. C. 

“ I know how zealously yon feel for onr friend S, T. 
Coleridge, and I know that yon and your family attended bin 
Lectures fimr or five yeais ago. lie is in bad health, and worse 
mind, and imless something is done to lighten his heart, lie \ull 
soon he reduced to his extremities; and e\eii these are not in 
the best condition. I am sure that yon will do for liini what you 
can, but at present he seems in a mood to do for himself. Ho 
projects a new course, not of ph}sic, nor of metaphysic, nor a 
new cotirse of life ; but a new course of lectures on Shakspere 
and Poetry. There is no man better qualified (always excepting 
number one) but I am pre-engaged for a series of dissertations 
<m India and Iiidia-pcndenco, to be completed at the expense 
of the Company, in I know not (yet) how many roh foolscap 
fv /lio I am busy getting up my Hindu mythology, and for the 
jnirpose I am once more enduring Southey’s curse (of Kehama). 
To be serious, Coleridge’s state and affiiiis make me so; and 
there are particular reasons just now (and have been any time 
for the last twenty years) why he should succeed. lie wdll do 
so, wdth a little encouragement. I have not seen him lately, and 
he does not knoiv that 1 am wwiting. 

‘‘Yours (fur Coleridge’s sake) in ha^te, 

These letters were probably called forth by the following 
Prospectus,^ which was issued, as Giilmaii tells us, in the 
autumn of 1817. 

“ There are few families, at present, in the higher and middle 
classes of English society, in which literary topics and the pro- 
ductions of the Pine Aids, in some one or other of their various 
forms, do not occasionally take their turn in contributing %q the 
entertainment of the social board, and the amusement of the 
circle at the fire-side. The acquisitions and attainnieiits of the 

^ Doubtless wntten, as Woidsworth's letter, in 1817.” Lamb now 
Ined at tlie corner of Bow Street and Russell Street, and “ The Garden 
of England” was Covent Garden. 

^ Printed m Gillmaifs “Life,” and preuonsly in \ol, i. of the 
“ Remains.” 
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iiitellcet 011*1 indeed, to hold a very inferior rank in onr esti- 
mation, opposed to moral worth, or eTen to pro^es^ional and 
gpceific skill pnulenee, and indiistrr. But whj should they be 
opposed^ when they may be made subservient merely by being 
suhordt)mted f It can rarely happen that a man of social dis- 
position, altoijether a sti anger to subjects of taste (almost the 
only ones on ^\hich ]>er^ons of both sexes can converse with a 
common intere*=it), should pass through the world without at times 
feeling dissatisfied with himself. The best proof of tliis is to be 
found in the marked anxiety which men, who have sueeeeclecl m 
life without the lud of these accomplishment^, show in securing 
them t(^ their children. A young man of ingenuous miod will 
not wilfully <Iepri\e himsedf of any species of respect He will 
uish to feel himself on a level wnth the average of the society m 
which he lives, though he may he ambitious of distinguishing 
himself only m his own immediate pursuit or occupation. 

Under this conviction, the following Course of Lectures was 
planned. The sG\eral titles will best explain the prirticular 
subjects and ])urposes of each ; but the mam objects proposed,, 
as the result of all, are the ttvo following: — 

I. To convey, in a formbestfitted to render them impressive 
at the time, and remembeied afterwards, rules and principles of 
sound judgment, with a kind and degree of connected informa- 
tion, such as the hearers, generally speaking, cannot be supposed 
likely to form, collect, and arrange for themselves, by their owm 
unasshted studies. It might be presumption to say, that any 
important part of these Lectures could not be derived from 
1 books; but none, I trust, in supposing, that the same infoima- 
j tioii could not be so surely or conveniently acquired frem siicb 
I books as are of commonest occurrence, or with that quantity of 
! time and attention wdiich can be reasonably expected, or even 
[ wisely desired, of men engaged in business and the active duties 
1 of the world. 

: II. Under a strong persuasion that little of real value is de- 

j rived by persons in general from a wride and various leading ; but 

j still more deeply convinced as to the actual mischef of uncon- 

nected and promiscuous reading, and that it is sure, in a greater 
or less degree, to enervate even where it does not likewise inflate ; 
I hope to satisfy many an ingenuous mind, seriously interested 
' in its owm development and cultivation, how moderate a number 
of volumes, if only they be judiciously chosen, will suflice for the 
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attainment of every %vise and desirable purpose: tlmt is, w 
udditmi to tliose wliicli lie studies for specific and professional 
purposes. It is saying less tliaii the trutli to aifinii, that an 
excellent book (and the remark holds almost e(pially good of a 
Ilapliael as of a Milton) is like a well-ehosen and well -tended 
fruit-tree. Its fruits are not of one season only. With the due 
and iiaturid intervals, we may recur to it year after }ear, and it 
will supply the same nounshment and the same giatificatioii, if 
only we ourselves return with the same healthful appetite. 

The su])jects of the Lectures are indeed very (hfferent^ but 
not (in the strict sense of the tezm) they are various^ 

rather tliaii miscellaneous. There is this liond of connection 
common to them all, — that the mental pleasure which they are 
calculated to excite is not dependent on accidents of fashion, 
place or age, or the events or the customs of the day ; but com- 
incnsiirate \utli the good sense, taste, and feeling, to the cultiva- 
tion of which thev tliemsches so largely contribute, as being all 
in lund^ though not all in the same degree, pioductions of 
Obxius. 

What it would be arrogant to promise, I may yet be permitted 
to hope, — that the execution ^ull prove co^re^pondent and 
adequate to the plan. Assuredly my best efi'orts have not been 
anting so to select and prepare the materials, that, at the con- 
clusion of the Lectures, an attentive auditor, who should consent 
to aid his future recollection by a few notes taken either during 
each Lecture or soon after, would rarely feel himself, for the 
time to come, excluded fiom taking an intelligent interest in any 
general conversation likely to occur in mixed society. 

*^S. T. COLEKIDGE,” 


SijUahis of the Course^ 

“Lecture I Tuesday Evening, January 27, ISIS. — On the 
lllanner^, morals, literature, philosophy, religion, and the state of 
sociexv ill general, in European Christendom, from the eighth to 
the fifteenth century (that is, from a.d. 700 to a.d, 1400), more 
particularly in reference to England, France, Italy, and Germany: 
ill otbei words, a portrait of the (so called) dark ages of Europe. 

“ IL On the tales and metrical romances common, for the most 
part, to England, Germany, and the Koith of Fiance, and oa 
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tlie nnd Lallads ; continued to tlie rci^ii of Cliarles 

tlie Eirb-t. — A few sfleetions will be made fioiu the Swedish, 
Danish, and Gernuiii languages, translated for the purpose bj the 
Leciurcr, 

Chaucer and Spenser; of Petrarch; of Ariosto, Pulci, 
and Boiardo. 

IV. V and VT, On the Dramatic IToi’ks of Siiaksceri. In 
these Lectures ill be comprised the substance of Mr. Coleridge's 
former Courses on the same subject, enlarged and varied bj sub- 
sequent study and rellection. 

On Ben Joiison, Beaumont and Plctclier, and Massinger; 
with the probable causes of the cessation of Dramatic Poetry m 
England with Shirley and Ot\uiy, soon after the Eestoraiion of 
Charles the Second. 

*‘V1IL Of the Life and all the Works of Cjcevaa^tes, hut 
chieiiy of his Don Quixote. The Biclicule of Knight-Errantry 
shenn to ha^c been but a secondary object in the mind of the 
Author, and not the principal Cause of the Delight which the 
Work conlinucs to gi\e in all E'ations, and under all the llevolii- 
tions of Manners and Opinions. 

IX. On llabehiis, Swil't, and Sterne * on the Xature and 
Constituents of genuine niimoui% and on the Distinctions of the 
Huinoruuh from the Witty, the Fanciful, the Droll, the Odd, &c* 

X Of Donne, Dante, and Milton. 

‘^XL On the Arabian Xights Entertainments, and on the 
ronumlw use of the supernatural in Poetry, and in tvorks of 
fiction not poetical. On the conditions and regulations under 
which such Books may be employed advantageously m the earlier 
Periods of Education. 

XII. On tales of watches, apparitions, <S:c as distinguished 
from the magic and magicians of Asiatic origin. The probable 
sources of the former, ami of the belief in them in certain ages 
and classes of men. Criteria by w’Mch mistaken and exaggerated 
facts may be distinguished from absolute falsehood and im- 
posture. Lastly, the causes of the terror and interest w'hicli 
stories of ghosts and witches inspire, in early life at least, wdietlier 
believed oi>not. 

XIII. On colour, sound, and form, in nature, as conrected 
with Poesy * the word ‘ Poesy ’ used as the generic or class 
term, including poetry, music, painting, statuary, and ideal 
architecture, as its species. The reciprocal relations of poetry 
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and pliilo^f'^plir to eacli other; atid of both to religion, and the 
moral seu'^t. 

On the oormptions of tlie Englidi language since tlic 
reign of Queen Anne, in luir style of writing prose. A few easy 
rules for tlie attainment of a manly, nnafrecteii, and pure language, 
ill mu* gentime niother-tonauc, ulietlier for the ])nrpobes of 
writing, oratory, or eon\ ersaiion. Conehidiug Address.'^ 


§ 2. Tie Lec^ih-es of ISIS, 

Tlie series of lectures, of which the prospectus lias been 
given ill § 1, duly counueuced on Jan 27, 1S18, and ended 
on ilarch 13. 

Ti ivillbo observed that the fourth, fifth, and sixth lectures 
only arc on Shakspore; but the seventh is on Ecu Jonson, 
and other English Dramatists, chiefly as contrasted wiih 
Sliakspei’e ; and the tenth includes Milton, anil probably 
contains the substance of the missing lectures of 1811-12. 

Coleridge, looking back on these lectures, was wont to 
consider them the most satisfactory he had delivered ; al- 
though the lecture-room, Gillman says, was in ^‘an un- 
favourable situation,^’ ‘‘near the Templed’ They* “were 
delivered/’ AIlsop tell us, in his “ Kecolleetions,’' “ in Flower 
de Luce Corad/ and were constantly thronged by the most 
attentive and intelligent auditory I have ever seen ” 

Crabb Robinson was absent from London during a por- 
tion of this course. His few notes of it are meagre. Such 
as they are, w^e give them 

^ A lecture on Romeo and Juliet, at tlie “Crown and Anchor,” is 
alluded to by Colei idge m his letter to J. Button, It could not hate 
formed part of the course of 1818 . The “ Croun and Anchor ” was in 
Arundel Stieet, Strand, It was a favourite place for lectures and 
meetings. 
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Janmnf 276% ISIS, — went to the Surrey Institution, where 
I heard Ilazlitt lecture on Shakspere and Milton. 

Front hence I called at CollieFs, and taking Mrs. Collier with 
me, I went to a lecture by Coleridge in Fleur-de-lis Court, ^ Fleet 
Street. I was gratified unexpectedly by finding a large and 
respectable audience, generally of superior-looking persons, in 
physiognomy ratlier than dress. Coleridge treated of the origin 
of poetry and of Oriental works ; but he had little animatlDn, 
and an exceedingly bad cold rendered his voice scarcely audible. 

February lOtJu — The conversation was beginning to be very 
interestliig, wlien I was obliged to leave the party to attend 
Coleridge's lecture on Shakspere. Coleridge was apparently ill 
^^Febriiarif I dined at Collier's, and went to Coleridge. 

Coleridge was not m one of his happiest moods to-night. Ilis 
subject was Cervantes, but he was more than usually prosy, and 
Ids tone peculiarly drawling. His digressions on the nature of 
insanity uere earned too far, and his remarks on the book but 
old, and by him often repeated. 

Feb niarij 27th — I took tea with Gnrney, and invited Mrs. 
Gurney to accompany me to Coleridge’s lecture. It was on 
Dante and Mil ton-one of his very best. He digressed less than 
usual, and really gave infoimation and ideas about the poets he 
professed to criticise.” 


§, 3. The Matter imbUshed in the ^^SemamsF 

As we have pointed out in § 2, the lectures of 1818 
treated of many things besides dramatists ; but it is with 
these we are mainly concerned. 

^ Coleridge himself, and Allsop, write “Flower de Lnce.^’ The locality, 
in any case, must ba\e been the “ Fleur de Lis Court,” at present to be 
found 111 Fetter Lane. (First passage to the right from Fleet Street.) 

With this firiftt note of Crabb Kobmson's, compare Coleridge's letter to 
Allsop, of the 28th : Your friendly letter was first deliveied to me at the 
lecture-room door on yesterday evening, ten minutes before the lecture, 
and my spirits were so sadly depressed by the circumstance of my hoarse- 
ness, that I was literally incapable of reading it,” 
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Gillman says, Coleridge '^ecitirecl from note.Sj itliidi lie 
liad CiiTcfiillT maclej” and iliat naimj vf those notes were 
pi-esorveilj and have lately been printed iii the ‘ Literary 
Remains Ho alludes, of course, to H. X. Coleridge’s 
Litciary Remains of S. T* C’olerklge,” 4 voL., 

But it is diiiieult to make out what the matter really is^ 
which H. X. Coleridge piinted. It is '^confimioii wairso 
confoimcledd’ If the original papers are still in exi^ielice, 
it -would be well io search for any dites there may lie on 
themd 

Let us see wdiat wc have in the Remain'^/’ 

The editor gives, in vol i., what notes and the like he 
has on all the lectures of the course, and on the subjects of 
those lectures, except the three on Shakspere, — the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth. In the second volume lie puts togetlier, 
like beads on a string, a number of notes, and portions of 
lectures, wriiten down before, or written down after 
delivery (hardly, in any case, reported), on poetry, Shak- 
spere, and the drama. He heads them, Silak^peIe, with 
introductory matter on Poetry, the Drama, and the Stage. 
One long note is professedly wTitten by ilr. Justice Cole- 
ridge, the editor’s brother. These, by-and-liy, without any 
warning, become a series of notes on Ben Jonson, and oii 
Beaumont and Pletcher ; whereas, Coleridge’s gtiieral 
remarks on these poets (though quite as much on Shakspere 
as on them) were left in the first volume (Lee, VII ). 

Xow, what are these fragments and notes ITe will 
state our conclusion plainly, without circumlocution. They 
by no means merely belong to ISIS They are all the 


^ Sut-li, for instance, as tlie tivo \ve find m the notes on As You L ki^ 
It J and those in Section II. 
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manuscript notes, and -written portions of lectures, accumu- 
lated by Coleridge througli years; often altered, often 
added to, from iiino to time ; rearranged, and conned oyer 
anew, for eacli new course ; some used now, some tlaen ; 
possibly, left in the order in which Coleridge arranged 
tliem for the lectures of 1818; possibly, altered, added to, 
rearranged, even laterd The earlier portion, on the drama 
and so on, could have been little used in that course, in 
which only three lectures were devoted to Sliakspere. 
Accordingly, -ve find little trace of it in Mr* Carwardine’s 
memoranda (see § 4). On the other hand, we see, from 
the same memoranda, that Coleridge treated of the plays in 
three divisions, handling the historical plays in the second ; 
which tvoiild account fox" the editor’s arrangement, or no 
arrangement, to wdiich we shall allude presently. 

^ Coleridge, m a letter to Allsop, of Jan , 1821, speaking of a gi*eat 
work he liad in cniitem]tIation (the opemng sentence is, probably, a 
marvel ot self-deception) \U’ites: — 

I liau' already the in'ifii n materials and contents, requiring only to 
be put together, from the loose papers and commonplace or memorandum 
books, and needing no other change, whether of omission, addition, or 
correction, than the mere act of arranging, and the opportunity of seeing 
the whole coiiectn ely, bring with them of course,— I. Characteristics of 
Shakspere’s Dramatic Works, with a Critical Renew of each Play; 
to« ether with a relatne and comparative Critique on the kind and degree 
of the '!\Ierrs and Demerits of the Dramatic Works of Ben Jonson, 
DeanmoBt and Pktclier, and Massinger. The History of the English 
Drama ; tlie accidental advantages it afforded to Shakspere, without in 
the least deti acting liom the perfect originality or proper cieation of the 
Shakspenan Drama ; the contradistinction of the latter from the Greek 
Drama, and its still remaining mtqvcness, w ith the causes of this, from 
the combined influences of Shakspere himself, as man, poet, philosopher, 
and finally, by conjunction of all these, dramatic poet; and of the age, 
eients, manneis, and state of the English language. This work, with 
SI cry art of compression, amounts to three voiiunes of about h\o hundred 
I ages caclif^ 

H 
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Ill tlie letter to J. Eriituiiy ColiTiJge explains liow lie 
oeeasiniulij nrote a lecture, or part of a It^ciiire; iiitw lie 
iimdo mariV notes ; liuiv, prtnious to leetnrupe*, lie siutlied 
die mass of niatenal lie iud liefore liiin ; anJ tlieii 
lectureil extempore. Tims is iveoneiled Iiis statement in 
one place, that Ills lectures were ahYavs dittVn’eni, with that 
in otlters, tlmt they were hi suhsiaiiee the same. (See 
IntrodiieioiT flatter to the Colher sedes, § 7.) The 
prospectus of lb'18 itself announces, that lectures four, lire, 
aiul SIX Yill comprnc ‘mhe suhstanco of Culcrulue's 
former cour&es on the same subject, ciilarged and vark\lhj 
suhseqiicnt study and reilceiion.” 

Such hemg really the nauire of the imucrralft^ ])ui!lidicd 
ill the Ecmaiiis,” as if seems to us, ii hardly he a 
liherty, if we put into them a little arrangemcDl. We 
will state clearly, to avoni misuiulerstandiiig, what we have 
Tenturccl to do. 

They have been ditidedinio sedioiis, with appropriate 
headings. The portion treating c£ the llifeiornul Plays, 
w hicli w ill be found, in the Remains/' beiw'ecn the notes on 
Romeo and Juliet” and those on “Lear/’ has been allotted 
Cj separate section. The general rcuiaihs on Jonsoii and 
others, left by the editor m Ins iirstwolume, luive been in™ 
sericcl before the notes on those authors. That is till. 

The criticisms on Chaucer, Spen^^er, and hfiltoii, in voL i. 
are included m our Appendix, for reasons there stutech 


§ 4. — J/r. U, H, Cuiuuicliiics JL/ucKi'/n/u. 

We subjoin the memoranda of the course, so fur as they 
refer to the Shukspere lectures, of Eeiiry Holgate 
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Carwardine, Colne Priory, Essex, who was personally 
known to Coleridge. They were found among his papers, 
ill 181)7, and published in ^‘ISTotes and Queries,” April 
2nd, 1870, whence we extract them. 

“ CoIericl<ic, () Feb. ‘On Sbakspcre.’ His predecessors, the 
poets of Italy. France, and England, &c., drew their aliment from 
the soil; there was a nationality; they were of a coiintiy, of a 
genus. Grafted with the chivalrous spirit and sentiment of the 
Hortli. and vitli the wild magic imported from the East. He 
bore no direct witness of the soil from whence he grew ; compare 
him \v itli the mountain pine. 

'' Self-sustained, derning his genius immediately from heaven, 
independent of all earthly or national iniiuence. That such a 
iniiid involved itself in a human form is a problem indeed which 
HIT feeble powers may witness wuth admiration, but cannot explain. 
J\ly wolds are indeed feeble when I speak of that myriad-minded 
mail, vhoin all ai lists feel above all praise. Least of all poets, 
ancient or mixleni, does Sliakspere appear to be coloiiied or 
affected by the age m which he lived — ^he was of all times and 
eoiintrie'-. 

lie drew from the etcraal ot our nature. 

When misers were most common in his age, yet he has drawn 
no such character; and why? because it wuis mere transitory 
character. Shtdock no miser, not the great feature of his 
character. 

‘•‘In an aa® of political and religious heat, yet there is no 
s^eciarian character of politics or religion. 

In an age of superstition, when witchcraft was the passion of 
the monarch, yet he has never introduced such characteis. For 
the weiid sisteis are as different as possible. 

Judgment and genius are as much one as the fount and the 
stream tliai flows from it ; and I must dwell on the judgment oi 
Sliiik'^pere. 

"•* When astrological predictions had possession of the mind, he 
has no such character. It was a transient folly merely of the 
time, and therefore it did not belong to Shakspere; and m com- 
pany with Homer and Milton and whatever is great on earth, he 

mventecl the Drama, 

The Greek tragedy was tragic opera differing only in 
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tliat ill Grtek tlie seenerj ami immie were $n\^>eniein to the 
|}oelrv. In modern opera the poetry h Mih>er\ietit lo tke um^ic 
ant! deeoratimi. 

** A mt ’Y copy nmn- delitruts ns in auytliinsr. Wb} «!o we eo 
to a treeedv to witness tlie repi omenta n(»n of the woe I’^hicli iie 
may daily itne^s ‘r" The aneieiit traiieihans conOuod tlunr Miltjeefs 
to iioils and heroes, and tradiliunal pet^ple. ^llaL•^pt‘rt'— a moie 
diiucnli task— in dniwini{ not only man inirure, but the 
times well ihinus before him. and so inu‘ lo nature that Tr*ii 
inner iini eoueeive Ill's: ehararter^ couhUfieak otlitrwbe than they 
do in the situiUiOn in they are pLieiaL 

'' common expres^don — ^ibnv natural ^haks^pmv is — and 

\ei> peeulair that if you read but a few detuc: ed Iuhs ttm im- 
mediately ‘^ay, " this must be Shak>pered 

*"Sach pcciniar ])roprioty and twccllenee. and wi tli to uatun% 
that, there is nothing in any niim ai ail like him — a repeal oh for 
tiuit felicity of lanouaae eunvui m the (‘(uirt'^ of Elizabeth am! 
James, but bi> wms Masdnoor, J>, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
&e., but yet they arc not like Siuik.^pere's luiiguiiem Divide his 
works into three ^weat cia'^sc'^ ; no divlbion can be made than 
applies to tragedy and comedy, for uatiiie acknowledgCH none vt 
these distinct hharp lines, and ^hakspere m the Poet of Xatuue 
portra}ine: tlungft as tlicv exnt. lie lias, a^ it ivere, prophcMcd 
what each man in his dlllerent pas'-ions would have procliicecL 
1 . Ills Comedies and Iloinantio Dramas. 

^^2. Ills Historical Plays. 

*‘ 3 . Ills Great Tragedies. 

“ There is a character of olwervatioii, a hap])iness of noticing 
wluircTer is external, and arranging tlicuiLke a ti aliery of picture^, 
representing pab^Ions, which no nun appiupnaies lo himself, ami 
yet ac’viiow ledges his share. 

Chaiacicr of lub inuul, depth, and energy of thoipaht FTo 
man was e\er a great poet without being a great philosoplier* 
111 his earliest poems the poet and plnioboplie^' are }ierpetuaby 
struggling wuth each other till they found a lield wliere they were 
lilendtd, and llowed m sweetest harmony and slremitln 

‘‘ Lores Lahnur Lost^ J ailtnu, inubt haie been the first of Ids 
plays — tirsdy, it luc^ the leubt ohsenatton, and the characters are 
. meiely ^uih as a louna man of genius might have made out Mm- 
V‘If. But it has other marks; it is all intellect. There is little 
\’nrme'.G as a dianiatic renresentation vet affordm" infinite 
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matter of Icanliful quotation. King and Biron, 'Light seeking 
light blinds ns,’ no instance in which the same tboughi so happily 
expressed In the character of Biron he has the germ of Benedict 
and Mercntio , it was the first rough draft, w^hich he afterwards 
iiiiislied with Ben. and hler, 

111 Holofei nes is contained the sketch of Polonius. He never 
on any occasion spares pedantry — 

^ remunerative. 

KathanieL I praise God for yoim siiif &c. 

'‘‘Much of this wordiness (here ridiculed) shown in modem 
poetry ; words nicely balanced till you come to seek the meaning, 
%vhen you are surprised to find none. 

" His blank verse has nothing equal to it but that of Milton. 
Such fulness of thought gives an involution of metre so natural to 
the expression of passions, which fills and elevates the mind, and 
ghes general truths in full, free, and poetic language. 

Lear, Machetli, <fec. 

Shakspere, the only one who has made passion the vehicle of 
general truth, as in his comedy he has made even folly itself the 
vehicle of philosophy. Each speech is what every man feels to 
he latent in his nature ; what he would have said in that situation 
if he had had the ability and readiness to do it, and these ai'e 
multiplied and individualized with the most extraordinary minute- 
ness and truth. 

Of the exquisite judgment of the ... * * niust conceive a 
stage without scenery — acting a poor recitation. He frequently 
speaks to his audience. If, says he, you will listen to me with 
your minds and not with your eyes to . • * • * assist me with 
your imaginations, I will do so and so. 

" Characteristic of his comedy and romantic drama. 

“ 1 st His characters never introduced for the sake of his plot, 
but Ins plot arises out of his characters, nor are all these involved 
in them. You meet people who meet and speak to you as in 
real life, interesting yon differently, having some ^distinctive 
peculiarity which interests you, and thus the story is introduced 
which you appear casually made acquainted with, yet still you feel 
that it excites an interest — ^that there is something that is applic- 
able to certain situations, &c. 

“•Again, his characters have something more than a mere 
amusing property. 
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“For example, in Tlw Tempvfd, die (lelinlir iif Triiifnil^f ut* 
finding somedimg more botti^Iitlum lum^elt'mui tl'at Iiuntiiir- liiiii 
• — tlie elianietcrife^tic of lia«e and vulgar iiilmls Simk^pme e 

fend of lasliing and plaeing in a lidmuloiK d’oud Maao' 

lictweeii Triaeiilo and Caliban]; but Shrk'-pero oan imiao to**?, 
rude '\iilaaritT tlie veliicle of profound lool 

Prospero, the miglitj wizard, potent art t oald no? ne!v 

call up all tlie '=?pinrs of the deep, but the eliarueo*^*" t o 'a (‘re 
and are and \u 11 be, poems a portrait t«f the ])ardi r'n^e’f. \o 
magieian or magic, in the proper seii'^e of the v* id be uu n; 
exeite idther fear or wonder — notlime in ecaemon >ie h 
ehaiaoters weic brought fioin the Kust. 

“ If there be tiny imitation iu Shakr^pere. <e‘ h iu*’ il ' '* - 

IViiat, so eartldy as Caliban, ro a^'rial a^ AMel ^o ihn* >;tJ, •*- t^\- 
ipiisiieiy liglic, yet some •-triviim of theueht i>f an uiide\ (‘'.'pi d 
power. 

"* I know no character iu Sllak^})ere toi^hit h } ha^ en en j j im. 
peii'^ity to sneer, or scoffj ur express contempn ^ at he n,a<le 
that man a villain.’^ 
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c POETRY, THE DRAMA, AHD SHAKSPBRB, 
Definition of Poetnj} 

"pOETRY is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to 
science. Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to 
metre. The proper and immediate object of science is the 
acquirement, or communication, of truth 5 the proper and 
immediate object of poetry is the communication of im- 
mediate pleasure. This definition is useful ; but as it would 
include novels and other works of fiction, which yet we do 
not call poems, there must he some additional character hy 
which poetry is not only divided from opposites, but like- 
wise distinguished from disparate, though similar, modes of 
composition. How how is this to be effected ? In animated 
prose, the beauties of nature, and the passions and accidents 
of human nature, are often expressed in that natural lan- 
guage r? liicli the contemplation of them would suggest to a 
pure and benevolent mind ; yet still neither we nor the 
writers call -^^uch a work a poem, though na^prk could 
deserve tha-^ j' iv which did not includi^Y ^miitogether 
with some^ iLg v'-'o What is this? Biat neither hburable 

^ve, but that H 

^ See ct of ilie Biogra-pha -^^^^animate both. k^ture 0! 

me eours'* v"' Iv 
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emotion, tliat peculiar state and degree of excitement, wliicli 
arises in tlie poet Hmself in tlie act of composition ; — and 
in order to understand tliis, we must combine a more tban 
ordinary sympathy with the objects, emotions, or incidents 
contemplated by the poet, consequent on a more than 
common sensibility, with a more than ordinary activity of 
the mind in respect of the fancy and the imagination. 
Hence is produced a more vivid reflection of the truths of 
nstnre and of the human heart, united with a constant 
activity modifying and correcting these truths by that sort 
of pleasurable emotion, which the exertion of all our 
faculties gives in a certain degree ; but which can only be 
felt in perfection under the full play of those powers of 
mind, which are spontaneous rather than voluntary, and in 
which the effort required bears no proportion to the activity 
enjoyed. This is the state which permits the production of 
a highly pleasurable whole, of which each part shall also 
communicate for itself a distinct and conscious pleasure ; 
and hence arises the definition, which I trust is now in- 
telligible, that poetry, or rather a poem, is a species of 
composition, opposed to science, as having intellectual 
pleasure for its object, and as attaining its end by the use 
of language natural to us in a state of excitement, — ^but 
distinguished from other species of composition, not ex- 
cluded by the former criterion, by permitting a pleasure 
from the whole consistent with a consciousness of pleasure 
from the component parts ; — and the perfection of which 
is, to communicate from each part the greatest immediate 
pleasure compatible with the largest sum of pleasure on 
the whole. This, of course, will vary with the differeni 
inodes of- ; — and that splendour of particular lines, 

which V '"^rthy of admiration in a, ^ impassioned 

elegy, o. '^uant satire, would a ‘ Icmish and 

proof of \ "’agedy or an 

It is reir way, that hi i , ^ee inci- 
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clenial words lias implied all wliicli for tlie purposes of more 
distinct apprehension, wliich at £rst must be slow-paced in 
order to be distinct, I liave endeavoured to develop in 
a precise and strictly adequate definition. SpeaMng of 
poetry, lie says, as in a parenthesis, which is simple, 
sensuous, passionate.’’ How awful is the power of words ! 
—fearful often in their consequences when merely felt, not 
understood; but most awful -when both felt and under- 
stood ^ — Had these three "words only been properly under- 
stood by, and present in the minds of, general readers, not 
only almost a library of false poetry would have been 
either precluded or still-born, but, what is of more con- 
sequence, works truly excellent and capable of enlarging 
the understanding, warming and purifying the heart, and 
placing in the centre of the whole being the germs of noble 
and manlike actions, vronld have been the common diet 
of the intellect instead. For the first condition, sim- 
plicity, — while, on the one hand, it distinguishes poetry 
from the arduous processes of science, labouring towurds 
an end not yet arrived at, and supposes a smooth and 
finished road, on which the reader is to walk onward 
easily, with streams murmuring by his side, and trees and 
flowers and human dwellings to make his journey as de- 
lightful as the object of it is desirable, instead of having 
to toil with the pioneers and painfully make the road on 
which others are to travel, — precludes, on the other hand, 
every affectation and morbid peculiarity ; — ^the second con- 
dition, sensuoiisness, insures that framework of objectivity, 
that definiteness and articulation of imagery, and that 
modification of the images themselves, without which 
poetry becomes flattened into mere didactics of practice, or 
evaporated into a hazy, unthoughtful, day-dreaming ; and 
the third condition, passion, provides that neither thought 
iior imagery shall be simply objective, but that the passio 
vnra of humanity shall warm and animate both. 
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To returiij liowever, to the preYious defiiiition, this most 
genera] and distinctive character of a poem originates in 
the poetic genius itself ; and though it comprises whatever 
can with any propriety be called a poem^ (unless that word 
be a mere lazy synonyme for a composition in metre,) it 
yet becomes a just, and not merely discriminative, but full 
and adequate, definition of poetiy in its highest and most 
peculiar sense, only so far as the distinction still results 
from the poetic genius, which sustains and modifies the 
emotions, thoughts, and vivid representations of the poem 
by the energy without effort of the poet’s own mind, — by 
the spontaneous activity of his imagination and fancy, and 
by whatever else with these reveals itself in the balancing 
and reconciling of opposite or discordant qualities, same- 
ness With difference, a sense of novelty and freshness with 
old or customary objects, a more than usual state of 
emotion with more than usual order, self-possession and 
judgment with enthusiasm and vehement feeling, — and 
which, while it blends and harmonizes the natural and the 
artificial, still subordinates art to nature, the manner to the 
matter, and our admiration of the poet to our sympathy 
with the images, passions, characters, and incidents of the 
poem : — 

Doubtless, this could not be, but that slie turns 
Bodies to spmt by sublimation strange, 

As fire converts to fire the things it burns 
As we our food into our nature change ^ 

From their gross matter she abstracts their forms, 

And draws a kind of quintessence from things, 

Whlcdi to her proper nature she Wansforms, 

To bear them light on her celestial u mgs * 

Jims doth she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the unn ersal kinds, 

V/hich then reclothedin diverse names and fates 
Skal access thro^ our senses to our minds.^' ^ 

Sir JohnBa\ies on the Immortality of the Soul, sect. iv. The 
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Oreeh Drama, 

It k truly singular iliat Plato, — r^'liose pliilosopliy and 
religion uxre but exotic at home, and a mere opposition to 
the finite in all tilings, genuine prophet and anticipator as 
he was of the Protestant Christian ^ra, — should have giyen 
in Ins Dialogue of the Banquet a justification of our 
Shakspere. Por he relates that, when all the other guests 
had cither dispersed or fallen asleep, Socrates only, to- 
gether with Aristophanes and Agathon, remained awake, 
and that, while he continued to drink with them out of a 
large goblet, he compelled them, though most reluctantly, 
to admit that it was the business of one and the same 
genius to excel in tragic and comic poetry, or that the 
tragic poet oiiglit, at the same time, to contain within him- 
self the powers of comedy. How, as this was directly 
repugnant to the entire theory of the ancient critics, and 
contrary to all Iheir experience, it is evident that Plato 
must have fixed the eye of his contemplation on the inner- 
most essentials of the drama, abstracted from the forms of 
ago or country. In another passage he even adds the 
reason, namely, that opposites illustrate each other’s nature, 
and in their struggle draw forth the strength of the com- 
batants, and display the conqueror as sovereign even on the 
territories of the rival power. 

nothing can more forcibly exemplify the separative spirit 
of the Greek arts than their comedy as opposed to their 
tragedy. But as the immediate struggle of contraries 
supposes an arena common to both, so both were alike 
ideal ; that is, the comedy of Aristophanes rose to as great 

words and lines in italics are substituted, to these verses to the 
poetic genius. The greater part of this latter paragraph may be found 
adopted, Avith some alterations, in the Biograj^ha Literarla^ chap. 14. 
— li. N. C. 
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distance above tbe ludicrous of real life, as tlie tragedy of 
Sophocles above its tragic events and passions : — and it is 
in this one point, of absolute ideality, that the comedy of 
Shakspere and the old comedy of Athens coincide In 
this also alone did the Greek tragedy and comedy unite ; 
in everything else they were exactly opposed to each other 
Tragedy is poetry in its deepest earnest : comedy is poetry 
in unlimited jest. Earnestness consists in the direction 
and convergence of all the powers of the soul to one aim, 
and in the voluntary restraint of its activity in conse- 
quence; the opposite, therefore, lies in the apparent 
abandonment of all definite aim or end, and in the removal 
of all bounds in the exercise of the mmd, — attaining its 
real end, as an entire contrast, most perfectly, the greater 
the display is of intellectual wealth squandered in the 
wantonness of sport without an object, and the more 
abundant the life and vivacity in the creations of the 
arbitrary wall. 

The later comedy, even where it was really comic, was 
doubtless likewise more comic, the more free it appeared 
from any fixed aim. Misunderstandings of intention, fruit- 
less strug^cles of absurd passion, contradictions of temper, 
and laughable situations there were ; but still the form of 
the representation itself was serious ; it proceeded as much 
according to settled laws, and used as much the same 
means of art, though to a different purpose, as the regular 
tragedy itself. But in the* old comedy the very form 
itself is whimsical ; the whole work is one great jest, com- 
prehending a world of jests within it, among which each 
maintains its own place without seeming to concern itself 
as to the relation in which it may stand to its fellows. In 
short, in Sophocles, the constitution of tragedy is mon- 
archical, but such as it existed m elder Greece, limited by 
1 iws, and therefore the more .venerable, — ^all the parrs 
adapting end submitting themselves to the majesty of the 
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Iieroic sceptre t—in Aristophanes, comedy, on the contrary, 
is poetry in its most democratic form, and it is a fiinda- 
mental principle with it, rather to risk all the confusion of 
anarchy, than to destroy the independence and privileges 
of its individual constituents, — place, verse, characters, 
even single thoughts, conceits, and allusions, each turning 
on the pivot of its own free will. 

The tragic poet idealizes his characters by giving to the 
spiritual part of our nature a more decided preponderance 
over the animal cravings and impulses than is met with in 
real life : the comic poet idealizes liis characters hy making 
the animal the governing power, and the intellectual the 
mere instrument. But as tragedy is not a collection of 
virtues and perfections, hut takes care only that the vices 
and imperfections shall spring from the passions, errors, 
and prejudices which arise of the soul ; — so neither is 
comedy a mere crowd of vices and follies, but whatever 
qualities it represents, even though they are in a certain 
sense amiable, it still displays them as having their ongin 
m some dependence on our lower nature, accompanied with 
n defect in true freedom of spirit and self-subsistence, and 
subject to that unconnection by contradictions of the inv/ard 
being, to which all folly is owing. 

The ideal of earnest poetry consists in the union and 
Tiarmonious melting down, and fusion of the sensual into 
the spiritual, — of man as an animal into man as a power of 
reason and self-government. And this wc have represented 
to us most clearly in the plastic art, or statuary : where the 
perfection of outward fonn is a symbol of the perfection of 
an inward idea ; where the body is w^holly penetrated by 
the soul, and spiritualized even to a state of glory, and like 
a transparent substance, the matter, in its own nature 
darkness, becomes altogether a vehicle and fixture of light, 
a means of developing its beauties, and unfolding its wealth 
of various colours without disturbing its unity, or causing 
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a division of tlio parts. The sportive ideal, on the contrary, 
consists in the perfect harmony and concord of the higher 
nature with the animal, as with its ruling principle and its 
acknowledged regent. The understanding and practical 
reason are represented as the willing slaves of the senses 
and appetites, and of the passions arising out of them. 
Hence we may admit the appropriateness to the old 
comedy, as a work of defined art, of allusions and descrip- 
tions, -which morality can never justify, and, only with 
reference to the author himself, and only as being the effect 
or rather the cause of the circumstances in which he wrote, 
can consent even to palliate. 

The old comedy rose to its perfection in Aristophanes, 
and in him also it died with the freedom of Greece. Then 
arose a species of drama, more fitly called dramatic enter- 
tainment than comedy, but of which, nevertheless, our 
modem comedy (Shakspere’s altogether excepted) is the 
genuine descendant. Euripides had already brought tragedy 
lower down and by many steps nearer to the real world than 
Ins predecessors had ever done, and the passionate admira- 
tion which Menander and Philemon expressed for him, and 
their open avowals that he was their great master, entitle 
us to consider their dramas as of a middle species, between 
tragedy and comedy, — not the tragi-comedy, or thing of 
heterogeneous parts, but a complete whole, founded on 
principles of its own. Throughout we find the drama of 
Ivlentinder distinguishing itself from tragedy, but not, as 
the genuine old comedy, contrasting with, and opposing it. 
Tragedy, indeed, earned the thoughts into the mythologic 
world, in order to raise the emotions, the fears, and the 
hopes, which convince the inmost heart that their final 
cause IS not to be discovered in the limits of mere mortal 
life, and force us into a presentiment, however dim, of a 
state in which those struggles of inward free wall with 
outward necessity, which form the true suliject of the 
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tragediaHj stall be reconciled and solved ; — tie entertain- 
ment or new comedy, on tie otter band, remained within 
the circle of experience. Instead of the tragic destiny, it 
introduced the power of chance : even m the few fragments 
of Menander and Philemon now remaining to ns, we find 
many exclamations and reflections concerning chance andfor- 
tniie, as in the tragic poets concerning destiny. In tragedy, 
the moral law, either as obeyed or violated, above ail con- 
sequences — its own maintenance or violation constituting 
the most important of all consequences — forms the ground ; 
the new comedy, and our modern comedy m general (Shak- 
spere excepted as before) lies m prudence or imprudence, 
eiiiightened or misled self-love. The whole moral system 
of the entertainment exactly like that of fable, consists in 
rules of prudence, wdth an exquisite conciseness, and at 
the same time an exhaustive fulness of sense. An old critic 
said that tragedy was the flight or elevation of life, comedy 
(that of Menander) its arrangement or ordonnance. 

Add to these features a portrait-like truth of character, 
not so far indeed as that a loJia fide individual should be 
described or imagined, but yet so that the features which 
give interest and permanence to the class should be indi- 
vidualized. The old tiagedy moved in an ideal world,— 
the old comedy in a fantastic world. As the entertainment, 
or new comedy, restrained the creative activity both of the 
fancy and the imagination, it indemnified the understand- 
ing in appealing to the judgment for the probability of the 
scenes represented. The ancients themselves acknowledged 
the new comedy as an exact copy of real life. The gmm- 
marian, Aristophanes, somewhat affectedly exclaimed: — 

0 Life and Menander ! which of you two imitated the 
other P ’’ In short, the form of this species of drama was 
poetry; the stuff or matter was prose. It was prose 
rendered delightful by the blandishments and measured 
motiors of the muse. Yet even this was not universal 
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The Biimes of Sophron, so passionately admired hy Plato, 
were written in prose, and were scenes out of real life 
conducted in dialogne. The exquisite Feast of Adonis 
(lvpahov(riai ij ^AcdoyiaCovmt) in Theocritus, we are told, with 
some others of his eclogues, were close imitations of certain 
mimes of Sopliron — free translations of the prose into 
hexameters. 

It will not be improper, in this place, to make a few 
remarks on the remarkable character and functions of the 
chorus in the Greek tragic drama, 

Tho chorus entered from below, close by the orchestra, 
and there, pacing to and fro during the choral odes, per- 
formed their solemn measured dance. In the centre of the 
orchestra^ directly over against the middle of the scene^ 
there stood an elevation with steps in the shape of a large 
altar, as high as the boards of the logeton or moveable 
stage. This elevation was named the ihymeh (di/pLih])^ 
and served to recall the origin and original purpose of the 
chorus, as an altar-song in honour of the presiding deity. 
Here, and on these steps, the persons of the chorus sate 
collectively, when they were not singing ; attending to the 
dialogue as spectators, and acting as (what in truth they 
were) the ideal representatives of the real audience, and of 
the poet himself in his own character, assuming the sup- 
posed impressions made by tte drama, in order to direct 
and rule them. But when the chorus itself formed part of 
the dialogue, then the leader of the band, the foreman oi’ 
corijplimus^ ascended, as some think, the level summit of the 
tjiymele in ordtjr to command the stage, or, perhaps, the 
whole chorus advanced to the front of the orchestra, 
and thus put themselves m ideal connection, as it were, 
with the dramati^ persons there acting. This thjmele was 
in the centre of 'the whole edifice ; all the measurements 
were calculated, apd the semi-circle of the amphitheatre 
was drawn, from this point. It had a double use, a twofold 
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purpose; it constantly reminded tlie spectators of the 
origin of tragedy as a religions service, and declared itself 
as the ideal representative of the audience by having its 
place exactly in the point, to which all the radii from the 
different seats or benches converged 
In this double character, as constituent parts, and yet at 
the same time as spectators, of the drama, the chorus could 
not but tend to enforce the unity of place ; — not on the 
score of any supposed improbability, which the understand- 
ing or common sense might detect in a change of place ; — 
but because the senses themselves put it out of the power 
of any imagination to conceive a place coming to, and 
going away from the persons, instead of the persons chang- 
ing their place. Yet there are instances, in which, during 
the silence of the chorus, the poets have hazarded this by 
a change in that part of the scenery which represented the 
more distant objects to the eye of the spectator — a demon- 
strative proof, that this alternately extolled and ridiculed 
unity (as ignorantly ridiculed as extolled) was grounded on 
no essential principle of reason, but arose out of circum- 
stances which the poet could not remove, and therefore 
took up into the form of the drama, and Co-organized it 
with all the other parts into a living whole. 


The Greek tragedy may rather compared to our 
serious opera than to the tragedies^^ ^|lhakspere ; never- 
theless, the difference is far great^ ^ he likeness. In 

the opera all is subordinated to ^ . .the dresses, and 

j , and satiricai „ 

the scenery : — the poetry is a . tor articulation, 

and as little pleasure is I, of the Italian 

language, so is little 

in the Greek dmma all v' . ’ ^ ( naents and acces- 

saries to the poetry ; an, ^ ^ id form a better 

notion of the choral mj e^rences o bymns and 


psalms of austere chur^" 
theatrical singing. } 


those which 


om any species of 
e was the ordinary 
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accompaniment; and it is not to be supposed, tliat any 
display of musical power was allowed to obscure the dis- 
tinct lieamig of the words. On the contrary, the evident 
purpose was to render the words more audible, and to 
secure by the elevations and pauses greater facility of 
understanding the poetry. For the choral songs are, and 
ever must have been, the most difficult part of the tragedy ; 
theie occur in them the most involved verbal compounds, 
the newest expressions, the boldest images, the most 
recondite allusions. Is it credible that the poets would, 
one and all, have been thus prodigal of the stores of art 
and genius, if they had known that in the representation 
the wdiole must have been lost to the audience, — at a time 
too, when the means of after publication were so difficult, 
and expensive, and the copies of their works so slowly and 
narrowly circulated ? 

The masks also must be considered — their vast variety 
and admirable workmanship. Of this we retain proof by 
the marble masks which represented them ; but to this in 
the real mask we must add the thinness of the substance 
and the exquisite fitting on to the head of the actor ; so 
that not only "were the very eyes painted with a single 
opening left for the pupil of the actor's eye, but in some 
instances, even the i it atself was painted, when the colour 
wus a known chara^ the tic of the divine or heroic person- 
age represented ded, as l 

Finally, I wiL ix to comme+hose fundamental character- 
istics winch con idvanced to the ancient literature from 
the modern gone hcmselves in n more especially appear in 
prominence in thu^ ^monm there ancient was allied 
to statuary, the ' the whole edificvpa^jj^ting. In the first 
there is a predoL and the semi-ciiuj_ melody, in the 
second of harmom dhis point. It hj-^ Greeks idolized 
the finite, and the masters of all grace, 

elegance, proportion majesty — of whatever, 
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ID short, is capable of being definitely conveyed by defined 
forms or thoughts : the moderns revere the infinite, and 
ofieei the indefinite as a vehicle of the infinite ; — hence 
their passions, their obscure hopes and fears, their wander- 
ing thimngli the unknown, their grander moral feelings, 
their more august conception of man as man, their future 
rather than their past — in a word, their sublimity. 


Progress of the Prama, 

Let two persons join in the same scheme to ridicule a 
third, and either take advantage of, or invent, some story 
for that purpose, and mimicry will have already produced 
a sort of rude comedy. It becomes an inviting treat to the 
populace, and gains an additional zest and burlesque by 
following the already established plan of tragedy ; and the 
first man of genius who seizes the idea, and reduces it into 
toriii, — into a work of art, — ^by metre and music, is the 
Aristophanes of the country. 

How just this account is will appear from the fact that in 
the first or old comedy of the Athenians, most of the 
dramatis fersonm were living characters introduced under 
their own names; and no doubt, their ordinary dress, 
manner, person and voice were closely mimicked. In less 
favourable states of society, as that of England in the 
middle ages, the beginnings of comedy would be constantly 
taking place from the mimics and satirical minstrels; but 
from want of fixed abode, popular government, and the 
successive attendance of the same auditors, it would still 
'’emain in embryo. I shall, perhaps, have occasion to 
ibserve that this remark is not without importance in 
explaining the essential "ifferences of the modern and 
incieiit theatres. 

Phenomena, similar tc those which accompanied the 
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origin of tragedy and comedy among tlie Greeks,, would 
take place among the Eomans much more slowly, and the 
drama would, in any case, have much longer remained in 
its first irregular form from the character of the people, 
their continual engagements in wars of conquest, the 
nature of their government, and their rapidly increasing 
empire. But, however this might have been, the conquest 
of Greece precluded both the process and the necessity of 
it : and the Eoman stage at once presented imitations or 
translations of the Greek drama. This continued till the 
perfect establishment of Christianity. Some attempts, in- 
deed, were made to adapt the persons of Scriptural or 
ecclesiastical history to the drama ; and sacred plays, it is 
probable, were not unknown in Constantinople under the 
emperors of the East. The first of the kind is, I believe, 
the only one preserved, — namely, the Xpiarog or 

“ Christ in His sufferings,” by Gregory ITazianzen, — pos- 
sibly written in consequence of the prohibition of profane 
literature to the Christians by the apostate Julian/ In the 
West, however, the enslaved and debauched Roman world 
became too barbarous for any theatrical exhibitions more 
refined than those of pageants and chariot-races ; while the 
spirit of Christianity, which in its most corrupt form still 
breathed general humanity, whenever controversies of 
faith were not concerned, had done away the cruel combats 
of the gladiators, and the loss of the distant provinces 
prevented the possibility of exhibiting the engagements of 
wild beasts. 

I pass, therefore, at once to the feudal ages which soon 
'Succeeded, confining my observation to this country ; though, 
indeed, the same remark with very few alterations will 
apply to all the other states, into which the great empire 


^ A n. 363 . But I believe the prevailing opinion amongst scholars 
now IS, that the Xpiarog Tld<rxcjv is not genuine.”— N. C. 
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was broken. Ages of darkness succeeded indeed^ 

tlie darkness of Eussia or of the barbarous lands uncon- 
quered by Rome ; for from the time of Honorius to the 
destruction of Constantinople and the consequent introduc- 
tion of ancient literature in fco Europe, there was a continued 
succession of individual intellects the golden chain was 
never wholly broken, though the connecting links were 
often of baser metal A dark cloud, like another sky, 
covered the entire cope of heaven, — but in this place it 
thinned away, and white stains of light showed a half 
eclipsed star behind it, — in that place it was rent asunder, 
and a star passed across the opening in all its brightness, 
and then vanished, Snch stars exhibited themselves only ; 
surrounding objects did not partake of their light. There 
w^ere deep wells of knowledge, but no fertilizing rills and 
rivulets. For the drama, society was altogether a state of 
chaos, out of which it was, for a while at least, to proceed 
anew, as if there had been none before it. And yet it is 
not undeligbtful to contemplate the eduction of good from 
evil. The ignorance of the great mass of our countrymen 
was the efficient cause of the reproduction of the drama ; 
and the preceding darkness and the returning light were 
alike necessary in order to the creation of a Shakspere. 

The dmma recommenced in England, as it first began in 
Greece, in religion. The people were not able to read, — 
the priesthood were unwilling that they should read ; and 
yet their own interest compelled them not to leave the 
people wholly ignorant of the great events of sacred his- 
tory, They did that, therefore, by scenic representations, 
which in after ages it has been attempted to do in Roman 
Catholic countries by pictures. They presented Mysteries, 
and often at great expense: and reliques of this system 
still remain in the south of Europe, and indeed throughout 
Italy, where at Christmas the convents and the great nobles 
rival each other in the scenic representation of the birth 
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of Olirist and its circumstances. I lieard two instances^ 
meiiiioiied to me at different times, one m Sicily and tlie 
otlier ill Eome, of noble devotees, the ruin of whose fortunes 
was said to have commenced in the extravagant expense 
which had been incurred in presenting the prmse^e or 
manger. But these Mysteries, in order to answer their 
design, must not only be instructive, but entertaining ; and 
as, when they became so, the people began to take pleasure 
in acting them themselves — in interloping, — (against which 
the priests seem to have fought hard and yet in vain) the 
most ludicrous images were mixed with the most awful per- 
sonations : and whatever the subject might be, however sub- 
lime, however pathetic, yet the Vice and the Devil, who are 
the genume antecessors of Harlequin and the Clown, were 
necessary component parts. I have myself a piece of this 
kind, which I transcribed a few years ago at Helmstadt,^ in 
Germany, on the education of Eve’s children, in which after 
the fall and repentance of Adam, the offended Maker, as in 
proof of His reconciliation, condescends to visit them, and 
to catechize the children, — who with a noble contempt of 
chronology are all brought together from Abel to Eoah. The 
good children say the ten Commandments, the Belief, and 
the Lord’s Prayer; but Cain and his rout, after he had 
received a box on the ear for not taking off his hat, and 
afterwards offering his left hand, is prompted by the devil 
so to blunder in the Lord’s Prayer as to reverse the 
petitions and say it backward ! ^ 

Unaffectedly I delare I feel pam at repetitions like 

^ Coleridge \\as m Germany from September, 1798, to November,, 
1799. It IS clear that these remarks were written long before 1818» 
See Intiodiictory Matter, § 3, 

® Some remarks on this subject, to be found in the notes of Lecture 
II , in the Eemams,” vol. i., and m which this piece is described more 
fully, are here added : — 

In this age there was a tendency in writers to the droll and the 
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ttese, however mnoceut. As ical documents they 
are valuable ; but I am sensible that; what I can read with 
my eye with perfect innocence, I cannot without inward 
fear and misgivings pronounce with my tongue. 

Let me, however, be acquitted of presumption if I say 
that I cc^nnot agree with Mr. Malone, that our ancestors 
did not perceive the ludicrous in these things, or that they 
paid no separate attention to the serious and comic parts* 
Indeed his own statement contradicts it. For what purpose 
should the Vice leap upon the Devirs back and belabour 
him, but to produce this separate attention ? The people 
laughed heartily, no doubt Nor can I conceive any mean- 
ing attached to the words “ separate attention,’’ that is not 
fully answered by one part of an exhibition exciting serious- 
ness or pity, and the other raising mirth and loud laughter. 
That they felt no impiety in the affair is most true. For it 

grotesque, and in the little dramas which at that time existed, theie 
■were singular instances of these. It was the disease of the age. It is 
a remarkable fact that Luther and Mclancthon, the great religious re- 
formers of that day, should ha\e strongly recommended for the educa- 
tion of children, dramas, winch at present would be considered highly 
indecorous, if not bordering on a deeper sm. IFrom one which thev par- 
ticularly recommended, I will give a few extracts; more T should not 
think it right to do. The play opens with Adam and Eve washing and 
dressing their children to appear before the Lord, who is coming from 
heaven to hear them repeat the Lord’s Prayer, Belief, &c. In the next 
scene the Lord appears seated like a schoolmaster, with the children 
standing round, when Cam, who is behindhand, and a sad pickle, comes 
running in with a bloody nose and his hat on. Adam says, ‘ What, with 
your hat on P Cam then goes up to shake hands with the Almighty, 
when Adam sa}s (giving him a cuff), * Ah, would you gue your left 
hand to the Lord ? ’ At length Cam takes his place in the class, and 
it becomes his turn to say the Lord’s Prayer. At this time the Devil (a 
constant attendant at that time) makes his appearance, and getting 
behind Cam, whispers in his ear; instead of the Lq;d’s Piayer, Cain 
gnes It so changed by the transposition of the words, that the meaning 
is reversed ; yet this is so artfully done by the author, that it is exactly 
as an obstinate child would answer, who knows his lesson, yet does not 
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is the Tery essence of that system of Christian polytheism, 
which in all its essentials is now fully as gross in Spain, m 
Sicily and the south of Italy, as it ever was in England in 
the days of Henry VI. — (nay, more so ; for a Wicliffe had 
then not appeared only, but scattered the good seed widely,) 
it is an essential part, I say, of that system to draw the 
mind wholly from its own inward whispers and quiet dis- 
criminations, and to habituate the conscience to pronounce 
sentence in every case according to the established verdicts 
of the church and the casuists. I have looked through 
volume after volume of the most approved casuists, — and 
still I find disquisitions whether this or that act is right, 
and under what circumstances, to a minuteness that makes 
reasoning ridiculous, and of a callous and unnatural im- 
modesty, to which none but a monk could harden himself, 
who has been stripped of all the tender chanties of life, 
yet is goaded on to make war against them by the unsub- 
dued hauntings of our meaner nature, even as dogs are 

choose to say it. In the last scene, horses m rich trappings and car- 
nages coTered with gold are inti*o(iuced, and the good children aie to 
ride in them and be Lord Mayors, Lords, &c. ; Cam and the bad ones 
are to be made cobblers and tinkers, and only to associate with such. 
This, With numberless others, was written by Hans Sachs. Our 
simple ancestors, firm m their faith, and pure m their morals, were 
only amused by these pleasantries, as they seemed to them, and neither 
they nor the reformers feared their having any influence hostile to re- 
ligion. When I was, many years back, in the north of Germany, there 
were several innocent superstitions in practice. Among others at Christ- 
mas, presents used to be given to the children by the parents, and they 
were delivered on Christmas day by a person who personated, and nas 
supposed by the children to be, Christ: early on Christmas morning he 
called, knocking loudly at the door, and (having received his instructions) 
left presents for the good and a rod for the bad. Those w^ho have since 
been m Germany have found this custom relinquished; it was con 
sidered profane and irrational. Yet they have not found the childien 
better, nor the mothers more careful of their offspring, they haie not 
found tlieir devotion more fervent, their faith moie strong, nor their 
morality more pure.” 
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said to get tte liydro^liobiob from excessive thirst, I 
fully believe that our ancestors laughed as heartily as their 
posterity do at Grimaldi ; — and not haviug been told that 
they would be punished for laughing, they thought it very 
innocent ; — and if their priests had left out murder in the 
catalogue of their prohibitions (as indeed they did under 
certain circumstances of heresy,) the greater part of them, 
— the moral instincts common to all men having been 
smothered and kept from development, — would have 
thought as little of murder. 

However this maybe, the necessity of at once instructing 
and gratifying the people produced the great distinction 
between the Greek and the English theatres ; — for to this 
we must attribute the origin of tragi-comedy, or a repre- 
sentation of human events more lively, nearer the truth, 
and permitting a larger field of moral instruction, a more 
ample exhibition of the recesses of the human heart, under 
all the trials and circumstances that most concern us, than 
was known or guessed at by ^schylus, Sophocles, or Euri- 
pides ; — and at the same time we learn to account for, and 
— relatively to the author — perceive the necessity of the 
Eool or Clown or both, as the substitutes of the Vice and 
the Devil, which our ancestors had been so accustomed to 
see in every exhibition of the stage, that they could not feel 
any performance perfect i;\dthout them. Even to this day 
in Italy, every opera — (even Metastasio obeyed the claim 
throughout) — must have six characters, generally two pairs 
of cross lovers, a tyrant and a confidant, or a father and 
two confidants, themselves lovers ; — and when a new opera 
appears, it is the universal fashion to ask — which is the 
tyrant, which the lover ? &c. 

It is the especial honour of Christianity, that in its worst 
and most corrupted form it cannot wholly separate itself 
from morality ; — whereas the other religions in their best 
form (I do not include Mohammedanism, which is only an 
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anomalous corruption of Christianity, like Swedenhor- 
gianism,) liaye no connection with it. The very imper* 
sonation of 'rlioiial evil under the name of Vice, facilitated 
all other iiT||ersonations ; and hence we see tliat the 
Mysteries were succeeded by Moralities, or dialogues and 
plots of allegorical personages. Again, some characters in 
real history had become so famous, so proverbial, as Fero 
for instance, that they were introduced instead of the moral 
quality, for which they were so noted ; — and in this manner 
the stage was moving on to the absolute production of 
heroic and comic real characters, when the restoration of 
literature, followed by the ever-blessed Reformation, let 
in upon the kingdom not only new knowledge, but new 
motire. A useful rivalry commenced between the metro- 
polis on the one hand, the residence, independently of the 
court and nobles, of the most active and stirring spirits 
who had not been regularly educated, or who, from mis- 
chance or otherwise, had forsaken the beaten track of pre- 
ferment, — and the universities on the other. The latter 
prided themselves on their closer approximation to the 
ancient rules and ancient regularity — taking the theatre of 
Greece, or rather its dim reflection, the rhetorical tragedies 
of the poet Seneca, as a perfect ideal, without any critical 
collation of the times, origin, or circumstances ; — whilst, m 
the mean time, the popular writers, who could not and 
would not abandon what they had found to delight their 
countrymen sincerely, and not merely from inquiries first 
put to the recollection of rules, and answered in the affir- 
mative, as if it had been an arithmetical sum, did yet 
borrow from the scholars whatever they advantageously 
could, consistently with their own peculiar means of 
pleasing. 

And here let me pause for a moment’s contemplation of 
this interesting subject. 

We call, for we see and feel, the swan and the dove both 
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transcendently l3eaiitiful. As absurd as it would be to 
institute a comparison between tbeir separate claims to 
beauty from any abstract rule common to both, without 
reference to the life and being of the animals themselres, 
— or as if, having first seen the dove, we abstracted its out- 
lines, gave them a false generalization, called them the 
principles or ideal of bird-beauty, and then proceeded to 
criticize the swan or the eagle ; — not less absurd is it tO' 
pass judgment on the works of a poet on the mere ground 
that they have been called by the same class-name with 
the works of other poets in other times and circumstances, 
or on any groimcl, indeed, save that of their inappropriate- 
iiess to their own end and being, tbeir want of significance, 
as symbols or physiognomy. 

0 ! few have there been among critics, who have followed 
with the eye of the imagination the imperishable yet ever 
wandering spirit of poetry through its various metempsy- 
choses, and consequent metamorphoses ; — or who have re- 
joiced in the light of clear perception at beholding with 
each new birth, with each rare avatar, the human race 
frame to itself a new body, by assimilating materials of 
nourishment out of its new circumstances, and work for 
itself new organs of power appropriate to the new sphere 
of its motion and activity ! 

1 have before spoken of the Eomance, or the language 
formed out of the decayed Roman and the Northern tongues ; 
and comparing it with the Latin, we find it less perfect in 
simplicity and relation — the privileges of a language formed 
by the mere attraction of homogeneous parts ; but yet more 
rich, more expressive and various, as one formed by more 
obscure affinities out of a chaos of apparently heterogeneous 
atoms. As more than a metaphor,— as an analogy of this, 
I have named the true genuine modern poetry the ro- 
mantic; and the works of Shakspere are romantic poetry 
revealing itself in the drama. If the tragedies of Sophocles 
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are in tbe strict sense of tlie word tragedies, and tlie come* 
dies of Aristoplianes comedies, we must emancipate our- 
selves from a false association arising from misapplied 
names, and find a new word for the plays of Shakspere. 
For they are, in tbe ancient sense, neither tragedies nor 
comedies, nor both in one, — but a different genus^ diverse 
in kind, and not merely different in degree. They may be 
called romantic dramas, or dramatic romances. 

A deviation from the simple forms and unities of the 
ancient stage is an essential principle, and, of course, an 
appropriate excellence, of the romantic drama. I'or these 
unities were to a great extent the natural form of that 
which in its elements was homogeneous, and the repre- 
sentation of which was addressed pre-eminently to the out- 
ward senses ; — and though the fable, the language and the 
characters appealed to the reason rather than to the mere 
understanding, inasmuch as they supposed an ideal state 
rather than referred to an existing reality, — yet it was a 
reason which was obliged to accommodate itself to the senses, 
and so far became a sort of more elevated understanding 
On the other hand, the romantic poetry — the Shaksperian 
drama — appealed to the imagination rather than to the 
senses, and to the reason as contemplating our inward 
nature, and the workings of the passions in their most 
retired recesses. But the reason, as reason, is independent 
of time and space ; it has nothing to do with them ,* and 
hence the certainties of reason have been called eternal 
truths. As for example — the endless propex'ties of the 
circle • — what connection have they with this' or that age, 
with this or that country ? — The reason is aloof from time 
and space ; — the imagination is an arbitrary controller over 
both ; — and if only the poet haye such power of exciting 
our internal emotions as to make us present to the scene in 
imagination chiefly, he acquires the right and privilege of 
using time and space as they exist in imagination, and 
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obedient only to tlie laws by wbicli the imag’inatiotL\a%^]f 
acts. These laws it will be my object and aim to p5m 
out as the examples occur, which illustrate them. But 
here let me remark what can never be too often reflected 
on by all who would intelligently study the works either of 
the Athenian dramatists, or of Shakspere, that the very 
essence of the former consists in the sternest separation of 
the diverse in kind and the disparate in the degree, whilst 
the latter delights in interlacing by a rainbow-like trans- 
fusion of hues the one with the other. 

And here it will be necessary to say a few words on the 
stage and on stage-illusion. 

A theatre, in the widest sense of the word, is the general 
term for all places of amusement through the ear or eye, in 
which men assemble in order to be amused by some enter- 
tainment presented to all at the same time and in common. 
Thus, an old Puritan divine says : — Those who attend 
public worship and sermons only to amuse themselves, 
make a theatre of the church, and turn God’s house into 
the devil’s. Theatm cedes diahololatricoeJ^ The most im- 
portant and dignified species of this ge7mts is, doubtless, the 
stage (res theatralis Mstrionioa), which, in addition to the 
generic definition above given, may be characterized in its 
idea, or according to what it does, or ought to, aim at, as a 
combination of several or of all the fine arts in an har- 
monious whole, having a distinct end of its own, to which 
the peculiar end of each of the component arts, taken 
separately, is made subordinate and subservient, — that, 
namely, of imitating reality— -whether external things, 
actions, or passions — under a semblance of reality. Thus, 
Claude imitates a landscape at sunset, but only as a picture ; 
while a forest-scene is not presented to the spectators as a 
picture, but as a forest ; and though, in the full sense of 
the word, we are no more deceived by the one than by the 
other, yet are our feelings very difierently affected ; and 
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ilie pleasure derived from tlie one is not composed of tlie 
same elements as tliat afforded by tlie otlier, even on tbe 
■supposition tbat tbe quantum of botli were equal. In the 
former, a picture, it is a condition of all genuine delight 
that we should not be deceived : in the latter, stage-scenery 
(inasmuch as its principal end is not in or for itself, as is 
the case in a picture, but to be an assistance and means to 
an end out of itself), its very purpose is to produce as much 
illusion as its nature permits. These, and all other stage 
presentations, are to produce a sort of temporary half -faith, 
which the spectator encourages in himself and supports by 
a voluntary contribution on his own part, because he knows 
that it is at all times in his power to see the thing as it 
really is, I have often observed that little children are 
actually deceived by stage-scenery, never by pictures; 
though even these produce an effect on their impressible 
minds, which they do not on the minds of adults. The 
ohild, if strongly impressed, does not indeed positively 
think the picture to be the reality ; but yet he does not 
think the contrary. As Sir George Beaumont was show- 
ing me a very fine engraving from Eubens, representing a 
storm at sea without any vessel or boat introduced, my 
little boy, then about five years old, came dancing and 
singing into the room, and all at once {if I may so say) 
timiUecl in upon the print. He instantly started, stood 
silent and motionless, with the strongest expression, first of 
wonder and then of grief, in his eyes and countenance, and 
at length said, “And where is the ship ? But that is sunk, 
and the men are all drowned ! ’’ — still keeping his eyes 
fixed on the print. How what pictures are to little children, 
stage-illusion is to men, provided they retain any part of 
the child’s sensibility ; except, that in the latter instance, 
the suspension of the act of comparison, which permits this 
sort of negative belief, is somewhat more assisted by the 
will, than in that of a child respecting a picture. 
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The true stage- illusion in this and in all other things 
consists — not in the mind’s judging it to be a forest, but, 
ill its remission of the judgment that it is not a forest. 
And this subject of stage-illusion is so important, and so 
many practical errors and false criticisms may arise, and 
indeed have arisen, either from reasoning* on it as actual 
delusion (the strange notion, on which the French critics 
built up their theory, and on which the French poets 
justify the construction of their tragedies), or from deny- 
ing it altogether (which seems the end of Dr. Johnson’s 
reasoning, and which, as extremes meet, would lead to the 
very same consequences, by excluding whatever would not 
be judged probable by us in our coolest state of feeling, 
with all our faculties in even balance), that these few re- 
marks will, I hope, be pardoned, if they should serve either 
to explain or to illustrate the point. For not only are we 
never absolutely deluded — or anything like it, hut the 
attempt to cause the highest delusion possible to beings in 
their senses sitting in a theatre, is a gross fault, incident 
only to low minds, which, feeling that they cannot affect 
the heart or head permanently, endeavour to call forth the 
momentary affections. There ought never to be more pain 
than is compatible with co-existmg pleasure, and to be 
amply repaid by thought. 

Shukspere found the infant stage demanding an inter- 
mixture of ludicrous character as imperiously as that of 
<jTeece did the chorus, ‘and high language accordant. And 
there are many advantages in this ; — a greater assimilation 
to nature, a gi*eater scope of power, more truths, and more 
feelings ; — the effects of contrast, as in Lear and the Fool ; 
and especially this, that the true language of passion be- 
comes sufficiently elevated by your having previously heard, 
in the same piece, the lighter conversation of men under no 
strong emotion. The very nakedness of the stage, too, 
was advantageous, — for the drama thence became some- 
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thing between recitation and a re-presentation ; and the 
absence or paucity of scenes allowed a freedom from the 
laws of nnity of place and unity of time, the observance of 
which must either confine the drama to as few subjects as 
may be counted on the fingers, or involve gross improba- 
bilities, far more striking than the violation would have 
caused. Thence, also, was precluded the danger of a false 
ideal, — of aiming at more than what is possible on the 
whole What play of the ancients, with reference to their 
ideal, does not hold out more glaring absurdities than any 
in Shakspere ? On the Greek plan a man could more 
easily be a poet than a dramatist; upon our plan more 
easily a dramatist than a poet. 


The Drama generally and Puhlic Taste. 

Unaccustomed to address such an audience, and having 
lost by a long interval of confinement the advantages of my 
former short schooling,^ I had miscalculated in my last 
lecture the proportion of my matter to my time, and by 
bad economy and unskilful management, the several heads 
of my discourse failed in making the entire performance 
correspond with the promise publicly circulated in the 
weekly annunciation of the subjects to be treated. It 
would indeed have been wiser in me, and perhaps better on 
the whole, if I had caused my lectures to be announced 
only as continuations of the main subject. But if I be, as 
perforce I must be, gratified by the recollection of whatever 
has appeared to give you pleasure, I am conscious of some- 
thing better, though less flattering, a sense of unfeigned 
gratitude for your forbearance with my defects. Like 
affectionate guardians, you see without disgust the awk- 

^ Tins would seem to be a portion of a pre-wntten lecture for the 
course of 1807"8y Clearly, m ray last address I defined poetry . . 
does not refer to tlie last note, on the “Progi'ess of the Draira*’^ 
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wardncss, and witness with sympathy the growing pains, 
of a youthful endeayonr, and look forward with a hope, 
which is its own reward, to the contingeDt results of 
practice — to its intellectual maturity. 

In my last address I defined poetry to be the art, or 
whatever better term our language may afiorcl, of repre- 
senting external nature and human thoughts, both rela- 
tively to human affections, so as to cause the production of 
as great immediate pleasure in each part, as is compatible 
with the largest possible sum of pleasure on the whole. 
Now this definition applies equally to painting and music 
as to poetry ; and in truth the term poetry is alike applic- 
able to all three. The vehicle alone constitutes the diSe- 
rence ; and the term “ poetry ’’ is rightly applied by eminence 
to measured words, only because the sphere of their action 
is far wider, the power of giving permanence to them 
much more certain, and incomparably greater the facility, 
by which men, not defective by nabure or disease, may be 
enabled to derive habitual pleasure and instruction from 
them. On my mentioning these considerations to a painter 
of great g mus, who had been, from a most honourable 
enthusiasri, extolling his own art, he was so struck with 
their truth, that he exclaimed, “ I want no other arguments ; 
— poetry, that is, verbal poetry, must be the greatest ; all 
that proves final causes in the world, proves this , it would 
be shocking to think otherwise ! ” — And in truth, deeply, 
0 ! far more than words can express, as I venerate the 
Last Judgment and the Prophets of Michel Angelo Buona- 
rotti, — yet the very pain which I repeatedly felt as I lost 
myself m gazing upon them, the painful consideration that 
their having been painted in fresco was the sole cause that 
they had not been abandoned to all the accidents of a dan- 
gerous transportation to a distant capital, and that the 
same caprice, which made the Neapolitan soldiery destroy 
all the exquisite master-pieces on the walls of the church of 
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the Tnniiado Monte after the retreat of their antagonist 
barbarians, might as easily have made vanish the rooms and 
open gallery of Eaffael, and the yet more nnapprocliable 
wonders of the sublime Florentine in the Sixtine Chapeh 
forced upon my mind the reflection : How grateful the 
human race ought to be that the works of Euclid, Newton, 
Plato, Milton, Shakspere, are not subjected to similar con- 
tingencies, — that they and their fellows, and the great, 
though inferior, peerage of undying mtelloct, are secured ; 
— secui'ed even from a second irruption of Goths and 
Vandals, in addition to many other safeguards, by the vast 
empire of English language, laws, and religion founded in 
America, through the overflow of the povrer and the virtue 
of my country : — and that now the great and certain works 
of genuine fame can only cease to act for mankind, when 
men themselves cease to be men, or when the planet on 
which they exist, shall have altered its relations, or have 
ceased to be. Lord Bacon, in the language of the gods, if 
I may use an Homeric phrase, has expressed a similar 
thought — 

Lastly, leaying the vulgar arguments, that by learning man exeelletli 
man m that wherein man exceJleth beasts; that by learning man 
ascendeth to the heavens and their motions, wheie m body he cannot 
come, and the like ; let us conclude with the dignity and excellency of 
kno\^ ledge and learning in that whereunto man's nature doth most 
aspire, which is, immortality or continuance ; fur to this tendeth genera- 
tion, and raising of houses and families ; to this tend buildings, founda- 
tions, and monuments ; to this tendeth the dcKSire of memory, fame, and 
celebration, and m eifect tbe strength of all other human desires. We 
see then how fai the monuments of wit and learning are more durable 
than the monuments of power, or of the hands For ha’ve not the \ersos 
of Homer continued tv\entj4ve hundred }eais, or more, without the 
loss of a syllable or letter ; during which time infinite palaces, temples, 
castles, cities, ha’ie been decayed and demolished? It is not possible 
to ha'ie the true pictures or statues of Cyrus, Alexander, Csesar; no, 
nor of the kings or gieat personages of much later yeais, for the 
origiiiab cennot last, and the copies cannot but lose of the life and 
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rutli. But the images of meu’s wits and knowledges remain in books, 

xempted from the -wrong' of time, and capable of perpetual renoyation. 
Neither are they fitly to be called images, because they generate still, 
nd cast them seeds m the minds of others, provoking and causing 
ndnite actions and opinions m succeeding ages : so that, if the m- 
ention of the ship was thoiwght so noble, which earnetli riches and 
‘Oinmodities from place to place, and consociateth the most remote 
■egions ill participation of their fruits; how much more aie letters lobe 
nagmfiecl, whicu as ships pass through the vast seas of time, and make 
iges so distant to participate of the wisdom, liliiminatioiis, and niveii- 
ions, the one of the other ? 

But let us now consider wliat ilie drama sliouldbe And 
drst, it is not a copy, but an imitation, of nature. This is 
the uniTersal principle of the fine arts. In all well laid out 
grounds what delight do wo feel from that balance and 
antithesis of fccliugs and tliouglits ! How natural ! we 
say; — bat the very wonder that caused the exclamation, 
implies that we perceived art at the same moment. We 
catch the hint from nature itself. Whenever in mountains 
or cataracts we discover a likeness to any thing artificial 
which yet we know is not artificial — what pleasure ! And 
so it IS 111 appearances known to be artificial, which appear 
to be natural. This applies in due degrees, regulated by 
steady good sense, from a clump of trees to the Paradise 
Lost ’’ or Othello.^’ It would be easy to apply it to painting 
and even, though with greater abstraction of thought, and 
by more subtle yet eqnally just analogies — to mnsic. But 
this belongs to others ; — suj 00 .ee it that one great principle is 
common to all the fine arts, — a principle which probably is 
the condition of all consciousness, without "which we should 
feel and imagine only by discontinuous moments, and be 
plants or brute animals instead of men ; — I mean that ever- 
varying balanccj or balancing, of images, notions, or feel- 
ings, conceived as in opposition to each other ; — in short, 
the perception of identity and contrariety ; the least degree 


Ach ancement of Learning,” book i. sadfiie.S. T. C* 
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of wMcli constitates likeness, tko greatest absolute diffe- 
rence ; but tbe infinite gradations between tliese two form 
all tbe play and all tbe interest of our intellectual and 
moral being, till it leads us to a feeling and an object more 
awful tban it seems to me compatible with eTenthe present 
subject to utter aloud, though I am most desirous to sug- 
gest it, For there alone are all things at once different 
and the same ; there alone, as the principle of all things, 
does distinction exist unaided by division ; there are will 
and reason, succession of time and unmoving eternity, in- 
finite change and ineffable rest ! — 

Eetux’n iilplieus! tlie dread voice is past 
Wlaicii striink thy streams ! 

« Xhou honour’d flood, 

Smooih-flowtng Avon, cro\^n’d with vocal reeds^ 

That strain I heard, was of a higher mood ! — 

But now my voice proceeds.” 

We may divide a dramatic poet’s characteristics before 
we enter into the component merits of any one work, and 
with reference only to those things which are to be the 
materials of all, into language, passion, and character; 
always bearing in mind that these must act and react on 
each other, — the language inspired by the passion, and the 
language and the passion modified and differenced by the 
character. To the production of the highest excellencies in 
these three, there are requisite in the mind of the author; 
— good sense; talent; sensibility; imagination; — and to 
the perfection of a work we should add two faculties of 
lesser importance, yet necessary for the ornaments and 
foliage of the column and the roof — fancy and a quick 
sense of beauty. 

As to language ; — it cannot be supposed that the poet 
should make his characters say all that they would, or 
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tliat, Ms whole drama considered, each scene, or paragraph 
should be sncli as, on cool examination, we can conceive ifc 
likely that men in sncli situations would say, in that order, 
or with that perfection. And yet, according to my feel- 
ings, it is a very inferior kind of poetry, in wMob, as in 
tlie Prencli tragedies, men are made to talk in a style 
wliicb few indeed even of the wittiest can be supposed to 
converse in, and which both is, and on a moment’s reflec- 
tion appears to be, the natural produce of the hot-bed of 
vanity, namely, the closet of an author, who is actuated 
originally by a desire to excite surprise and wonderment at 
liis own superiority to other men,— instead of having felt 
so deeply on certain subjects, or in consequence of certain 
imaginations, as to make it almost a necessity of his 
nature to seek for sympathy, — ^no doubt, with that honour- 
able desire of permanent action which distinguishes genius. 
— Where then is the difference ? — In this, that each part 
should be proportionate, though the whole may be perhaps 
impossible. At all events, it should be compatible with 
sound sense and logic in the mind of the poet himself. 

It is to be lamented that we judge of books by books, 
instead of referring what we read to our own experience. 
One great use of books is to make their contents a motive 
for observation. The German tragedies have in some 
respects been justly ridiculed. In them the dramatist 
often becomes a novelist in his directions to the actors, and 
thus degrades tragedy into pantomime. Yet still the con- 
sciousness of the poet’s mind must be diffused over that of 
the reader or spectator ; but he himself, according to his 
genius, elevates us, and by being always in keeping, pre- 
vents us from perceiving any strangeness, though we feel 
great exultation. Many different kinds of style may be 
idmirable, both in different men, and in different parts of 

e same poem. 

See the different language which strong feelings may 
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justify in Sliylockj and learn from Sliakspere’s conduct of 
character tte terrible force of very plain and calm diction, 
when knovv’n to proceed from a resolved and impassioned 
man. 

It is especially with, reference to tlie drama, and its 
cliaracteristics in any given nation, or at any particular 
period, that the dependence of genius on the public taste 
becomes a matter of tlie deepest importance. I do not 
mean that taste vliicb spilngs merely from caprice or 
fashionable imitation, and wbich, in fact, genius can, and 
by degrees null, create for itself ; but that which arises 
out of wide-graspiug and hcart-onrooted causes, which is 
epidemic, and in the very air that all breathe. This it is 
which kills, or withers, or corrupts. Socrates, indeed, 
might walk arm and arm with Hygeia, whilst pestilence, 
with a thousand furies running to and fro, and clashing 
against each other in a complexity and agglomeration 
of horrors, was shooting her darts of fire and venom all 
around him. Even such was Milton; yea, and such, in 
spite of all that has been babbled by his critics in pretended 
excuse for his damning, because for them too profound, 
excellencies, — such was Shakspere. But alas ! the excep- 
tions prove the rule. For who will dare to force his way 
out of the crowd, — not of the mere vulgar, — but of the 
vain and banded aristocracy of intellect, and presume to 
join tlie almost supernatural beings that stand by them- 
selves aloof ? 

Of this diseased epidemic influence there are two forms 
especially preclusive of tragic worth. The first is the 
necessary growth of a sense and love of the ludicrous, and 
a morbid sensibility of the assimilative power, — an inflam- 
mation produced by cold and weakness, — avbich in tbe 
boldest bursts of passion will he in wait for a jeer at any 
phrase, that may have an accidental coincidence in F 
mere words with something base or trivial. For instan 
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—to express woods, not on a plain, but clotliing a lull, 
OTerloolis a valley, or doll, or river, or the sea, — ^ihe 
irees rising one above another, as the spectators in an 
iiiciciit theatre, — I know no other word in onr language, 
(bookibh and pedantic terms out of the question,) but 
^angiug woods, the sylvce supenmpendeiites of Catullus;^ 
pt let some wit call out in a slang tone, — “ the gallows ! 
and a peal of laughter wonld damn the play. Hence it is 
that so many dull pieces have had a decent run, only be- 
cause nothing unusual above, or absurd below, mediocrity 
famished an occasion, — a spark for the explosive materials 
collected behind the orchestra. But it would take a volume 
of no ordinary size, however laconically the sense were ex- 
pressed, if it were meant to instance the effects, and unfold 
ill the causes, of this disposition upon the moral, intellec- 
liial, and even physical character of a people, with its in- 
Qaenccs on domestic life and individual deportment, A 
good document upon this subject would be the history of 
Paris society and of French, that is, Parisian, literature 
from the commencement of the latter half of the reign 
of Louis XIV. to that of Buonaparte, compared with 
the preceding philosophy and poetry even of Frenchmen 
themselves. 

The second form, or more properly, perhaps, another 
distinct cause, of this diseased disposition is matter of 
exultation to the philanthropist and philosopher, and of 
regret to the poet, the painter, and the statuary alone, and 
to them only as poets, painters, and statuaries ; — namely, 
the security, the comparative equability, and ever increasing 
sameness of human life. Men are now so seldom thrown 
into wild circumstances, and violences of excitement, that 
the language of such states, the laws of association of feel** 

^ “ Confestim Penios adest, viindantia Tempe, 

Tenipe, quaj sylrse emgunt supciimpendentes.” 

FcL et Tk 286“7. 
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iiig -witli thouglit, the starts and strange far*fliglits of the 
assimilative power on the slightest and least obvious like- 
ness presented by thoughts, words, or objects,— these are 
all judged of by authority, not by actual experience, — by 
what men have been accustomed to regard as symbols of 
these stales, and not the natural symbols, or self-manifes- 
tations of them. 

Even so it is in the language of man, and in that of 
nature. The sound smi^ or the figures 5, n, are purely 
arbitrary modes of recalling the object, and for visual mere 
objects they are not only sufficient, but have infinite advan- 
tages from their very nothingness ‘per se. But the language 
of nature is a subordinate Logos, that was in the beginning, 
and was with the thing it represented, and was the thing i 
it represented. 

Now the language of Shakspcre,m his “Lear ’’for instance, 
is a something intermediate between these two ; or rather 
ifc is the former blended with the latter, — the arbitrary, not 
merely recalling the cold notion of the thing, hut express- 
ing the reality of it, and, as arbitrary language is an heir- 
loom of the human race, being itself a part of that which it 
manifests. What shall I deduce from the preceding 
positions ? Even this, — the appropriate, the never to be 
too much valued advantage of the theatre, if only the 
actors were what we know they have been, — a delightful, 
yet most effectual, remedy for this dead palsy of the public 
mind. What would appear mad or ludicrous in a book, 
when presented to the senses under the form of reality, 
and with the truth of nature, supplies a species of actual 
experience. This is indeed the special privilege of a great 
actor over a great poet. No part was ever played in per- 
fection, but nature justified herself in the hearts of all her 
c'jdldren, in what state soever they were, short of absolute 
moral exhaustion, or downright stupidity. There is no 
time given to ask questions or to pass judgments ; we are 
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taken by storm, and, though in the histrionic art many a 
clumsy counterfeit, by caricature of one or iwo features, 
may gain applause as a fine likeness, yet never was the very 
thing rejected as a counterfeit. 0 ! when I think of the 
inexhaustible mine of virgin treasure in our Sliakspere, 
that I have been almost daily reading him since I was 
ten years old,— that the thirty intervening years ^ have 
been unintermittingly and not fruitlessly employed in the 
study of the Greek, Latin, English, Italian, Spanish, and 
German helh lettrists, and the last fifteen years in addition, 
far more intensely m the analysis of the laws of life and 
reason as they exist in man, — and that upon every step I 
have made forward in taste, in acquisition of facts from 
history or my own observation, and in knowledge of the 
different laws of being and their apparent exceptions, from 
accidental collision of disturbing forces, — that at every 
new accession of information, after every successful exer- 
cise of meditation, and every fresh presentation of experi- 
ence, I have unfailingly discovered a proportionate increase 
of wisdom and intuition in Shakspere ; — when I know this, 
and know too, that by a conceivable and possible, though 
hardly to he expected, arrangement of the British theatres, 
not all, indeed, but a large, a very large, proportion of this 
indefinite all — (round which no comprehension has yet 
drawn the line of circumscription, so as to say to itself, 

I have seen the whole ”) — might be sent into the heads 
and hearts — into the very souls of the mass of mankind, to 
whom, except by this living comment and interpretation, it 
must remain for ever a sealed volume, a deep well without 
' a wheel or a windlass ; — it seems to me a pardonable en- 
thusiasm to steal away from sober likelihood, and share in 

^ This brings us to the lectures of 1811 - 12 . There is much in Mr, 
Collier s second lecture identical with the matter m this note, and poetry 
ms defined in Ins first lecture. But the note and the lecture are not the 
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so ricli a feast in the faery -woiid of possibility ! Tet even 
ill the grave clieerfalness of a circumspect hope, much, 
very much, might be done ; enough, assuredly, to furnisli 
a kind and strenuous nature with ample motives for the 
attempt to effect what may be effected. 


Slialsjpe'ie as a Poel genoalhj. 

Clothed in radiant armour, and authorized by titles sure 
and manifold, as a poet, Shakspere came forward to de- 
mand llie throne of fame, as the dramatic poet of England. 
His excellencies compelled even his contemporaries to seat 
him on that throne, although there were giants in those 
clays contending for the same honour. Hereafter 1 would 
fain endeavour to make out the title of the English drama 
as created by, and existing m, Shakspere, and its right to 
the siipx-’emacy of dramatic excellence in general. But he 
had shown himself a poet, previously to liis appearance as 
a dramatic poet, ond had no “Lear,” no “ Othello,” no 
“ Henry lY no “ Twelfth Hight ” ever appeared, we must 
have admitted that Shakspere possessed the chief, if not 
every, lequisite of a poet, — deep feeling and exquisite sense 
of beauty, both as exhibited to the eye in the combinations of 
form, and to the ear m sweet and appropriate melody ; that 
these f eelings were under the command of liis own will ; 
that in his very first productions he projected his mind out 
of his own particular being, and felt, and made others feel, 
on subjects no way connected with himself, except by force 
of contemplation and that sublime faculty by which a 
great mind becomes that on which it meditates. To this 
must be added that affectionate love of nature and natural 
objects, vJiitliout which no man could have observed so 
steadily, or painted so truly and passionately, the very 
minutest bbautics of the external world : — 
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“ And wlien tlioii hast on foot tho purblind Iiare^ 

Alaik the poor wretch ; to ovei’shoot his troubles^ 

How lie oiituins the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles 5 
The many musits through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

Sometimes ^ he runs among the ^ dock of sheep, 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell 5 
And sometime where earth -delving conies keep, 

To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 

And sometime sortetli with a herd of deer : 

Danger deviseth shifts, wit wails on fear. 

** For there his smell with otheis’ being mingled, 

The hot seeni-snufBng hounds are driven to doubt. 
Ceasing thoir clamorous cry, till they have singled, 

With much ado, the cold fault cleanly out, 

Then do they spend their mouths ; echo leplie?. 

As if anolhei’ chase were in the skies. 

“ By this poor Wat, far off, upon a hill, 
f^tands on Ins hinder legs with listening ear, 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still : 

Ariun their loud alarums he doth hear, 

And now Ins grief may be compared well 
To one srre-sick, that hears the passmg-belL 

Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way : 

Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 

Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay. 

For mig^‘’*y is trodden on by many, 

And being low^, never relieved by any.^’ 

Vc7ms a7id Jdoub 


And the preceding description : — 

But, lo I from forth a copse that neighbours hy^ 
A breeding jennet, lusty, young and proud, ® 


^ Bead sometime and a 
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is mucli more admirable, but in parts less fitted for quota- 
tion. 

Moreover Sbakspere bad shown that he possessed fancj, 
considered as the faculty of bringing together images 
dissimilar in the main by some one point or more of likeness, 
as in such a passage as this : — 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prisoned in a jail of snow, 

Or ivory m an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend ingirts so white a foe ! ’ — 

And still mounting the intellectual ladder, he had as un- 
equivocally proved the indwelling in his mind of imagina- 
tion, or the pow’er by which one image or feeling is made 
to modify many others, and by a sort of fusion to force 
many into one ; — that which afterwards showed itself in 
such might and energy in Lear,” where the deep anguish of 
a father spreads the feeling of ingratitude and cruelty over 
the very elements of heaven ; — and which, combining many 
circumstances into one moment of consciousness, tends to 
produce that ultimate end of all human thought and human 
feeling, unity, and thereby the reduction of the spirit to its 
principle and fountain, who is alone truly one. Various 
are the workings of this the greatest faculty of the human 
mind, both passionate and tranquil. In its tranquil and 
purely pleasurable operation, it acts chiefly by creating out 
of many things, as they would have appeared in the de- 
scription of an ordinary mind, detailed in ^«inimpassioned 
succession, a oneness, even as nature, the greatest of poets, 
acts upon us, w'^hen we open our eyes upon an extended 
prospect. Thus the flight of Adonis in the dusk of the 
evening — 

Look ^ how a bright star shooteth from the sky ; 

So glides he m the night from Venus’ eye i ^ 

How many images and feelings are here brought together 
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witliout effort and mthout discord, in tlie beauty of Adonisj 
tbe rapidity of bis flight, the yearning, yet hopelessness, oJ 
the enamoured gazer, while a shadowy ideal character ig 
thrown oyer the whole ! Or this power acts by impressing 
the stamp of humanity, and of human feelings, on inann 
mate or mere natural objects : — 

Lo I here the gentle lark, weary of rest. 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sim anseth in his majesty, 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

The cedar-tops and hills seem burnished gold.” 

Or again, it acts by so carrying on the eye of the reader 
as to make him almost lose the consciousness of words, — 
to make him see everything flashed, as Wordsworth has 
grandly and appropriately said, — 

Flashed ^ upon that inward eye 
Which IS the bliss of solitude j~~ 

and this without exciting anj painful or laborious atten- 
tion, without any anatomy of description, (a fault not un- 
common in descriptive poetry) — ^but with the sweetness 
and easy movement of nature. This energy is an absolute 
essential of poetry, and of itself would constitute a poet, 
though not one of the highest class ; it is, however, a most 
hopeful symptom, and the “Venus and Adonis” is one 
continued specimen of it. 

In this beautiful poem there is an endless activity of 
thought in all the possible associations of thought with 
thought, thought with feeling, or with w^ords, of feelings 
with feelings, and of words with words. 

Even as the sun, with purple-colour’d face, 

Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping mom, 


^ " They flash ” is Wordsworth's text. He is speaking of 
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riOse-clieek’d Adonis liied him to the chase : 

Hunting he loved, but love he laugh’d to scorn. 
8ick-thoiighted Vemis makes amum unto him, 

And like a bold-faced suitor ’gins to woo him.” 

Eetnark the humanizing imagery and cLreiimstoaices of 
the first two lines, and the activity of thought in the play of 
words in the fourth line. The whole stanza presents at 
once the time, the appearance of the morning, and the two 
persons distinctly characterized, and in six simple verses 
puts the reader in possession of the whole argument of the 
poem. 

Over one arm the lii«?ty courser's lem, 

Under the^ other was the tender boy, 

Who blush'd and pouted m a dull disdain, 

With leaden appetite, unapt to toy, 

She red and hot, as coals of glowing fiie, 

He red for shame, but fiostj to ^ desire ” : — 

This stanza and the two following afford good instances 
of that poetic power, which I mentioned above, of making 
every thing present to the imagination — both the forms, 
and the passions which modify those forms, either actually, 
as in the representations of love, or anger, or other human 
affections : or imaginatively, by the different manner in 
which inanimate objects, or objects nniro passioned them- 
selves, are caused to be seen by the mind in moments of 
strong excitement, and according to the kind of the excite- 
ment, — whether of jealousy, or rage, or love, in the only 
appropriate sense of the word, or of the lower impulses of 
our nature, or finally of the poetic feeling itself It is, 
perhaps, chieny in the power of producing and reproducing 
the latter that the poet stands distinct. 

The subject of the Venus and Adonis is unpleasing ; 
the poem itself is for that very reason the more illustra- 
gi Shakspere. There are men who can write passages of 

Bead hoi* ” and in.’’ 
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deepest patlios and eTen sublimity on circumstances personal 
to themselves and stimulative of their own passions ; but 
they are not, therefore, on this account poets Read that 
magnificent burst of woman’s patriotism and exultation, 

( Deborah’s song of victory; it is glorious, but nature is the 
' poet there. It is quite another matter to become all things 
and yet remain the same, — ^to make the changeful god be 
felt in the river, the hon and the flame ; — tins it is, that is 
1 the true imagination. Shakspere writes in this poem, as if 
he w'ere of another planet, charming you to gaze on tlio 
t movements of Venus and Adonis, as you wnuld on tlio 
twinkling dances of two vernal butterflies. 

: Finally, m this poem and the “ Rape of Lucreco,” Shak- 
'spere gave ample proof of his possession of a most profound, 
energetic, and philosophical mind, without which he might 
have pleased, but could not have been a great dramotio 
poet. Chance and the necessity of his genius combined to 
lc‘ad him to the drama his proper province; mhis conquest 
0? which wo should consider both the difiiciilties which 
opposed him, and the advantages by which ho was assisted^ 


SJuthjjere^s Judgme?it egual to Ms Genms, 

Thus then Shakspere appears, from his Venus and 
Adonis ” and “ Rape of Lucrece ” alone, apart from all his 
great works, to have possessed all the conditions of the true 
poet. Ijet me now proceed to destroy, as far as may be in 
my power, the popular notion that he was a great dramatist 
by mere instinct, that he grew immortal in his own despite, 
and sank below men of second or third-rate power, wFen 
he attempted aught beside the drama — even as bees con- 

^ Compare the report of the 3rd Lecture of 1811-12, and chap. xt. of 
Ihe BwgtapJm Lderana^ en in the Appendix. 
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struct tlieir cells and manufacture their honey to admirable 
perfection ; but would in vain attempt to build a nest. Now 
this mode of reconciling a compelled sense of inferiority 
with a feeling of pride, began in a few pedants, who 
having read that Sophocles was the great model of tragedy, 
and Aristotle the infallible dictator of its rules, and finding 
that the Lear,’^ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Othello,” and other master- 
pieces, were neither in imitation of Sophocles nor in obedience , 
to Aristotle, — and not having (with one or two exceptions) j 
the courage to affirm, that the delight which their country 
received from generation to generation, in defiance of thcf 
alterations of circumstances and habits, was wholly ground- 
less — took upon them, as a happy medium and refuge, to 
talk of Shakspere as a sort of beautiful hisus natiirce, a de- 
lightful monster, — wild, indeed, and without taste or judg- 
ment, hut like the inspired idiots so much venerated in the 
East, uttering, amid the strangest follies, the sublimest 
truths. In nine places out of ten in which I find liis 
awful name mentioned, it is with some epithet of wild,” 
“irregular,” “pure child of nature,” &c. If all this be 
true, we must submit to it ; though to a thinking mind it 
cannot but be painful to find any excellence, merely human, 
thrown out of all human analogy, and thereby leaving us 
neither rules for imitation, nor motives to imitate ; — ^but if 
false, it is a dangerous falsehood ; — for it affords a refuge 
to secret self-conceit, — enables a vain man at once to 
escape his reader’s indignation by general swoln panegyrics, 
and merely by his ipse dixit to treat, as contemptible, what 
he has not intellect enough to comprehend, or soul to feel, 
without assigning any reason, or referring his opinion to 
any demonstrative principle ; — thus leaving Shakspere as a 
sort of Grand Lama, adored indeed, and his very excre- 
ments prized as relics, but with no authority or real in- 
fluence, I grieve that every late voluminous edition of his 
works would enable me to substantiate the present charge 
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witli a Tariety of facts one-tentli of wHeli would of them- 
selves exhaust the time allotted to me. Every critic, who 
has or Iris not made a collection of black letter books — in it- 
self a useful and respectable amusement, — puts on the seven- 
league boots of self-opinion, and strides at once from an illus- 
trator into a supreme judge, and blind and deaf, fills his 
tlix-ee-ounce phial at the waters of Niagara , and determines 
positively the greatness of the cataract to be neither more 
nor less than his three-ounce phial has been able to receive. 

I think this a very serious sub3ect. It is my earnest 
desire — my passionate endeavour, — to enforce at various 
times and liy various arguments and instances the close 
and reciprocal connection of just taste with pure morality. 
Without that acquaintance with the heart of man, or that 
docility and childlike gladness to be made acquainted with 
it, which those only can have, who dare look at their own 
hearts — and that with a steadiness which religion only has 
the power of reconciling with sincere humility ; — without 
this, and the modesty produced by it, I am deeply convinced 
that no man, however wide his erudition, however patient 
his antiquarian researches, can possibly understand, or be 
■worthy of understanding, the writings of Shakspere. 

Assuredly that criticism of Shakspere will alone be 
genial which is reverential. The Englishman, who without 
reverence, a proud and affectionate reverence, can utter the 
name of William Shakspere, stands disqualified for the 
office of critic. He wants one at least of the very senses, 
the language of which he is to employ, and will discourse, 
at best, but as a blind man, while the whole harmonious 
creation of light and shade with all its subtle interchange 
of deepening and dissolving colours rises in silence to the 
Silent fiat of the uprising Apollo. However inferior in 
ability I may be to some who have followed me, I own I 
am proud that I was the first in time who publicly demon- 
strated to the full extent of the position, that the supposed 

Q 
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irregularity and extrayagaiicies of Sliakspere were tlie 
mere dreams of a pedantry that arraigned the eagle because 
it had not the dimensions of the swan. In all the suc- 
cessive courses of lectures delivered by me, since my first 
attempt at the Eoyal Institution, it has been, and it still 
remains, my object, to prove that in all points from the 
most important to the most minute, the judgment of Shak- 
spere is commensurate with his genius, — nay, that his 
genius reveals itself in his judgment, as in its most exalted 
form. And the more gladly do I recur to this subject 
from the clear conviction, that to judge aright, and with 
distinct consciousness of the grounds of our judgment, con- 
cerning the works of Shakspere, implies the power and the 
means of judging rightly of all other works of intellect, 
those of abstract science alone excepted. 

It is a painful truth that not only individuals, but 
even whole nations, are ofttimes so enslaved to the habits 
of their education and immediate circumstances, as not 
to judge disinterestedly even on those subjects, the very 
pleasure arising from which consists in its disinterestedness, 
namely, on subjects of taste and polite literature. Instead 
of deciding concerning their own modes and customs by 
any rule of reason, nothing appears rational, becoming, 
or beautiful to them, but what coincides with the pecu- 
liarities of their education. In this narrow circle, indi- 
viduals may attain to exquisite discrimination, as the 
French critics have done in their own literature; but 
a true critic can no more be such without placing him- 
self on some central point, from which he may command 
the whole, that is, some general rule, which, founded in 
reason, or the faculties common to all men, must therefore 
apply to each, — than an astronomer can explain the move- 
ments of the solar system without taking his stand in the 
sun. And let me remark, that this will not tend to pro- 
duce despotism, but, on the contrary, true tolerance, in the 
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critic. He will, indeed, require, as tlie spirit and substance 
of a work, something true in human nature itself, and in- 
dependent of all circumstances ; but in the mode of apply- 
ing it, he will estimate genius and judgment according to 
the felicity with which the imperishable soul of intellect 
shall have adapted itself to the age, the place, and the 
existing manners. The error he will expose lies in revers- 
ing this, and holding up the mere circumstances as per- 
petual, to the utter neglect of the power which can alone 
animate them. For art cannot exist without, or apart from, 
nature ; and what has man of his own to give to his fellow- 
man, but his own thoughts and feelings, and his observations 
so far as they are modified by his own thoughts or feelings ? 

Let me, then, once more submit this question to minds 
emancipated alike from national, or party, or sectarian 
prejudice ; — Are the plays of Shakspere works of rude un- 
cultivated genius, in which the splendour of the parts com- 
pensates, if aught can compensate, for the barbarous shape- 
lessness and irregularity of the whole ? — Or is the form 
equally admirable with the matter, and the judgment of 
the great poet not less deserving our wonder than his 
genius ? — Or, again, to repeat the question in other words : 
— Is Shakspere a great dramatic poet on account only of 
those beauties and excellencies which he possesses in com- 
mon with the ancients, but with diminished claims to our 
love and honour to the full extent of his diSerences from 
them ? — Or are these very differences additional proofs of 
poetic wisdom, at once results and symbols of living power 
as contrasted with lifeless mechanism — of free and rival 
originality as contradistinguished from servile imitation, 
or, more accurately, a blind copying of effects, instead of a 
true imitation of the essential principles ? ^ — Imagine not 


^ “It was Lossmg who first introduced the name and the works o' 
Shakspere to the admiration of the Germans 5 and I should not, perhaj 
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tlie weed without snapping the flower ?— In this statement 
1 hare had no reference to the vulgar abuse of Voltaire^^ 
save as far as his charges are coincident with the decisions 
of Shakspere’s own commentators and (so they would tell 
you) almost idolatrous admirers. The true ground of the 
mistake lies in the confounding mechanical regularity with 
organic form. The form, is mechanic, when on any given 
material we impress a pre-determined form, not necessarily 
arising out of the properties of the material as when to 
a mass of wet clay we giv'e whatever shape 'we wish it to 
retain when hardened. The organic form, on the other 
hand, is innate ; it shapes, as it developes, itself from within, 
and the fulness of its development is one and the same 
with the perfection of its outward form. Such as the life 
is, such is the form, Nature, the prime genial artist, in- 
exhaustible in diverse powers, is equally inexhaustible in 
forms ; — each exterior is the physiognomy of the being 
within, — its true image reflected and thrown out from 
the concave mirror:— and even cnch is the appropriate 
excellence of her chosen poet, of our own Suckspere,— him- 
self a nature humanized, a genial understanding directing 

^ Take a slight specimen of it. 

^ Je suis bien lorn assurement de justifier en tout la tragddie dHamlet; 
e'est UM pke grossiere et hdfhare^ qici m serait^as supporUe far la plus 
vile populace de h France et de Vltalie, Hamlet y deneiit fou an second 
acte, et sa maitresso folle au troisieme ; le prince tue le pbre de sa mat- 
tresse, feignant de tuer uii rat, et Vhei^ine se jette dans la riviere. On 
fait sa fosse sur le theatre 5 des fossoyeurs disent des quolibefs dignes 
dVux, en tenant dans leurs mains des tetes de morts ; le prince Hamlet 
repond a leurs gmsunUs ahomimibles par des fokes non moms dSgoi- 
ta7ites. Pendant ce temps-Ia, un des acteurs fait la conquete de la Pologne. 
Hamlet, sa mere, et so7i heau-pere hoivent ememhle sur le tUatre on chante 
u table, on s'p quorelle, on se hat, on se tue. on croirait qm cet ouvrage 
est le fiuit de Vmagmation d'un sauvage tireJ Dissertation before 
^ Semiramis.’ 

Tins IS not, perhaps, very like Hamlet 3 but nothing can be more like 
VoltaireP^H. N. C. ; 
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self-consciously a power and an implicit wisdom deeper 
even than oiir consciousness. 

I greatly dislike beauties and selections in general ; but 
as proof positive of bis unrivalled excellence, I should like 
to try Shakspere by this criterion. Make out your amplest 
catalogue of all the human faculties, as reason or the moral 
law, the will, the feeling of the coincidence of the two (a 
feeling sui ge^iens et demonstratio demonstratiomm) called 
the conscience, the understanding or prudence, wit, fancy, 
imagination, judgment, — and then of the objects on which 
these are to be employed, as the beauties, the terrors, and 
the seeming caprices of nature, the realities and the capa- 
bilities, that is, the actual and the ideal, of the human 
mind, conceived as an individual or as a social being, as in 
innocence or in guilt, in a play-paradise, or in a war-field 
of temptation ; — and then compare with Shakspere under 
each of these heads all or any of the writers in prose and 
verse that have ever livecj-'i'-'^^ho, that is competent to 
judge, doubts the result'f—And ask your own hearts,— ask 
your own common-sense — to conceive the possibility of this 
man being — I say not, the drunken savage of that wretched 
sciolist, whom Frenchmen, to their shame, have honoured 
before their elder and better worthies, — hut the anomalous, 
the wild, the irregular, genius of our daily criticism! 
What! are we to have miracles in sport? — Or, I speak 
reverently, does God choose idiots by whom to convey 
divine truths to man ? 



^ ^^pikdation and Simmary of the Ghamieristm of 
Skihpere's Dramas} 

In lectnres, of wliicli amusement forms a large part of 
lie object, tbere are some peculiar difficulties. Tke 
ircliitect places his foundation out of sight, and the 
nusician tunes his in^hmment before he makes his appear- 
111 ce ; but the lecturer has to try his chords in the presence 
)f the assembly ; an operation not likely, indeed, to pro- 
iuce much pleasure, but yet indispensably necessary to a 
‘ight understanding of the subject to be developed. 

Poetry in essence is as familiar to barbarous as to 
nvilized nations. The Laplander and the savage Indian 
ire cheered by it as -well as the inhabitants of London and 
Paris ; — its spirit takes up and incorporates surrounding 
materials, as a plant clothes itself with soil and climate, 
?vhilst it exhibits the working of a vital principle within 
ndependent of all accidental circumstances. And to judge 
fvith fairness of an author’s works, we ought to distinguish 
i^diat is inward and essential from what is outward and 
circumstantial. It is essential to poetry that it be simple, 
and appeal to the elements and primary laws of our nature ; 
that it he sensuous, and by its imagery elicit truth at a 
dash ; that it be impassioned, and be able to move our 
feelings and awaken our aSections. In comparing different 
poets with each other, we should inquire which have brought 
into the fullest play our imagination and our reason, or 
have created the greatest excitement and produced the 
completest harmony. If we consider great exquisite^^'^^Qly. 
of language and sweetness of metre alone, ^ it is 

^ tlie most part coramumcated by Mr. Justice ’ 

H. N. C. That is to say, written by Mr. Justice Coleridg^Xpression may 
Taylor Coleridge,) and revised by Mr. H, N. Coleridge./^}i0 moderns are 
That astopshingf^oduct of matchless talent and r 
linnslation.*'^ 
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to deny to Pope tlie character of a deligiSiu^^.^ deepe 
whether he be a poet, must depend upon our definition i. 
the word; and, doubtless, if everything that pleases be 
poetry, Pope’s satires and epistles must be poetry. This I 
must say, that poetry, as distinguished from other modes 
of composition, does not rest, in metre, and that it is not 
poetry, if it make no appeal to our passions or our imagina- 
tion. One character belongs to all true poets, that they 
write from a principle within, not originating in anything 
without , and that the true poet’s work in its form, its 
shapings, and its modifications, is distinguished from all 
other works that assume to belong to the class of poetry, 
as a natural from an artificial flower, or as the mimic 
garden of a child from an enamelled meadow. In the 
former the flowers are broken from their stems and stuck 
into the ground ; they are beantiful to the eye and fragrant 
to the sense, but their colours soon fade, and their odour is 
transient as the smile of the planter , — while the meadow 
may be visited again and again with renewed delight, its 
beauty is innate in the soul, and its bloom is of the fresh- 
ness of nature. 

The next ground of critical judgment, and point of com- 
parison, will be as to how far a given poet has been in- 
fluenced by accidental circumstances. As a living poet 
must surely wiute, not for the ages past, but for tbat in 
which he lives, and those which are to follow, it is, on the 
one hand, natural that he should not violate, and on the 
other, necessary that he should not depend on, the mere 
'■manners and modes of his day. See how little does Shak- 
" leave us to regret that he was born in his particular 
The great sera in modern times was what is called 
‘‘.oration of Letters! — the ages preceding it are 
dark ages ; but it would be more wise, perhaps, 
the ages in which we were, in the dark. It is 

was not 
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Kim partial and successive, or alternate ; that the 
„-xix age of England was not the dark age of Italj, but 
that one country was in its light and vigour, whilst another 
was in its gloom and bondage. But no sooner had the 
Eeformation sounded through Europe like the blast of an 
archan gel’s trumpet, than from king to peasant there arose 
an enthusiasm for knowledge ; the discovery of a manu« 
script became the subject of an embassy ; Erasmus read by 
moonlight, because he could not afford a torch, and begged 
a penny, not for the love of charity, hut for the love of 
learning. The three great points of attention were religion, 
morals, and taste ; men of genius as well as men of learn- 
ing, wdio in this age need to be so widely distinguished, 
then alike became copyists of the ancients; and tins, 
indeed, was the only w^ay by which the taste of mankind 
could be improved, or their understandings informed. 
Whilst Dante imagined himself a humble follower of Yir- 
gil, and Ariosto of Homer, they were both unconscious of 
that greater power working within them, which in many 
points earned them beyond their supposed originals. AH 
great discoveries bear the stamp of the age in which they 
are made; — hence we perceive the effects of the purer 
religion of the modems, visible for the most part in their 
lives ; and in reading their works we should not content 
ourselves with the mere narratives of events long since 
passed, but should learn to apply their maxims and con- 
duct to ourselves. 

Having intimated that times and manners lend their 
form and pressure to genius, let me once more draw a 
slight parallel between the ancient and modern stage, the 
stages of Greece and of England. The Greeks were poly- 
theists , their religion was local ; almost the only object 
of all their knowledge, art and taste, was their gods ; and, 
accordingly, their productions were, if the expression may 
be allowed, statuesque, whilst those of the moderns are 
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picturesque. The Greeks reared a struciHitJ, 
parts, and as a whole, fitted the mind with the calm . 
elevated impression of perfect beauty and symmetrical pro- 
portion. The moderns also produced a whole, a more 
striking whole* but it was by blending materials and 
fusing the parts together. And as the Pantheon is to 
York Minster or Westminster Abbey, so is Sophocles com- 
pared with Shakspere ; in the one a completeness, a satisfac- 
tion, an excellence, on which the mind rests with compla- 
cency ; in the other a multitude of interlaced materials, great 
and little, magnificent and mean, accompanied, indeed, 
with the sense of a falling short of perfection, and yet, at 
the same time, so promising of our social and individual 
progression, that we would not, if we could, exchange it 
for that repose of the mind which dwells on the forms of 
symmetry in the acquiescent admiration of grace, This 
general characteristic of the ancient and modern drama 
might be illustrated by a parallel of the ancient and modern 
music ; — the one consisting of melody arising from a suc- 
cession only of pleasing sounds, — the modern embracing 
harmony also, the result of combination and the effect of a 
whole. 

I have said, and I say it again, that great as was the 
genius of Shakspere, his judgment was at least equal to 
it. Of this any one will be convinced, who attentively 
considers those points in which, the dramas of Greece and 
England differ, from the dissimilitude of circumstances by 
which each was modified and influenced. The Greek stage 
had its origin in the ceremonies of a sacrifice, such as of 
the goat to Bacchus, whom we most erroneously regard as 
merely the jolly god of wine ; — for among the ancients he 
was venerable, as the symbol of that power which acts 
without our consciousness in the vital energies of nature, 
— the vinuM miindi ^ — as Apollo was that of the conscious 
agency of our intellectual being. The heroes of old under 
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.xixc enthusiasm performed moxv^ 

. -s thp-hence tales of the favourite cham- 
^^6 dialogue. On the Greek stage the 

X us was always before the audience; the curtain was 

jver dropped, as we should say; and change of place 
,oeing therefore, m general, impossible, the absurd notion 
of condemning it merely as improbable in itself was never 
entertained by any one. If we can believe ourselves at 
Thebes in one act, we may believe ourselves at Athens in 
the next.^ If a story lasts twenty-four hours or twenty- 
four years, it is equally improbable. There seems to be 
no just boundary but what the feelings prescribe. But on 
the Greek stage where the same persons were perpetually 
before the audience, great judgment was necessary in 
venturing on any such change. The poets never, there- 
fore, attempted to impose on the senses by bringing places 
to men, but they did bring men to places, as in the well- 
known instance in the Eumenides, where during an evident 
retirement of the chorus from the orchestra, the scene is 
changed to Athens, and Orestes is first introduced in the 
temple of Minerva, and the chorus of Furies come m after- 
wards in pursuit of him.^ 

In the Greek drama there were no formal divisions into 
scenes and acts ; there were no means, therefore, of allow- 
ing for the necessary lapse of time between one part of the 
dialogue and another, and unity of time in a strict sense 
•was, of course, impossible. To overcome that difficulty of 
accounting for time, which is effected on the modern stage 

^ See Section iv i Notes on Otliello, Act. i, 

2 ^scb. Eumen. t. 230 — 239 . Noiandiim est^ scemm jam Atimas ' 
transhiam sio %nst%tui^ ut fnmo OreBk$ solus mispciatur %n iemph 
Mmcrv(B stip;plex ejtts simulacrtim venerans , pmlopost autem eum 
BeqiianUr Eimenides, Schutz^s note. The recessions of the chorus 
were termed ixBravaardosig, There is another instance m the Ajax, t, 
K C. 



dropping a curtain, the juu^^ 
the ancients supplied music and detuie, 
with the lyric ode filled up the vacuuy . in 
the Agamemnon of lEschylus, the capture of Troy ib ► 
posed to be announced by a fire lighted on the As ^ 
shore, and the transmission of the signal by successu 
beacons to Mycen®. The signal is first seen at the 21s, 
line, and the herald from Troy itself enters at the 486th 
and Agamemnon himself at the 783rd line. But tin 
practical absurdity of this was not felt by the audience, 
who, in imagination stretched minutes into hours, while 
they listened to the lofty narrative odes of the chorus which 
almost entirely fill up the interspace. Another fact de- 
serves attention here, namely, that regularly on the Greek 
stage a drama, or acted story, consisted in reality of three 
dramas, called together a trilogy, and performed con* 
secutively in the course of one day, Now you may con- 
ceive a tragedy of Shakspere^s as a trilogy connected in 
one single representation. Divide “ Lear into three parts, 
and each wmuld be a play with the ancients ; or take the 
three -Jjschylean dramas of Agamemnon, and divide them 
into, or call them, as many acts, and they together would 
be one play. The first act would comprise the usurpa ion 
of ^gisthus, and the murder of Agamemnon : the second, 
the revenge of Orestes, and the murder of his mother ; and 
the third, the penance and absolution of Orestes; — occupy- 
ing a period of twenty-two years. 

The stage in Shakspere’s time was a naked room with a 
blanket for a curtain ; but he made it a field for monarchs. 
That law of unity, which has its foundations, not in the 
factitious necessity of custom, hut in nature itself, the 
unity of feeling, is everywhere and at all times observed by 
Shakspere in Ins plays Bead Borneo and J uliet ; ’’ — all is 
youth and spring ; — ^youth with all its follies, its virtues, 
its precipitancies ; — spring with its odours, its flowers, and 
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. -o one and tte yame feeling tiat com- 
3S tlirongli, and ends tie play. The old men, 
TGiie bapulets and the Montagues, are not common old men ; 
they have an eagerness, a heartiness, a vehemence, the 
effect of spring ; with Borneo, his change of passion, his 
sadden marriage, and his rash death, are all the effects of 
youth whilst in Juliet love has all that is tender and 
melancholy in the nightingale, all that is voluptuous intho 
rose, with whatever is sweet in the freshness of spring ; hut 
it ends with a long deep sigh like the last breeze of the 
Italian evening. Tins unity of feeling and character per- 
vades every drama of Shakspere. 

It seems to me that his plays are distinguished from- 
those of all other dramatic poets by the following cha- 
racteristics : 

1. Expectation in preference to surprise. It is like the 
true reading of the passage ; — “ God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light ; ’’ — not there locts light. 'As the 
feeling with which we startle at a shooting star, compared 
with that of v atching the sunrise at the pre-established 
moment, such and so low is surprise compared with 
expectation. 

2. Signal adherence to the great law of nature, that all 
opposites tend to attract and temper each other. Passion 
in Shakspere generally displays libertinism, but involves 
morality ; and if there are exceptions to this, they are, 
independently of their intrinsic value, all of them indicative 
of individual character, and, like the farewell admonitions 
of a parent, have an end beyond the parental relation. 

^ Thus the Countess’s beautiful precepts to Bertram, by 
i elevating her character, raise that of Helena her favourite,. 
I and soften down the point in her which Shakspere does 
not mean us not to see, but to see and to forgive, and at 
length to justify. And so it is in Polonius, who is the 
personified memory of wisdom no longer possessed-. 
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This admirable character is always tniltnic, 
stage. Shakspere never intended to exhibit caliu’*io^^ 
bnfioon: for although it was natural that Ilamlec;~a. 
young man of fire and genius, detesting formality, and dis- 
liking Polonius on political grounds, as imagining that he 
had assisted Ins uncle in his usurpation, — should express 
himself satirically, — yet this must not be taken as exactly 
the poet’s conception of him. In Polonius a certain in- 
'duration of character had arisen from long habits of 
business; but take his advice to Laertes, and Ophelia’s 
reverence for his memory, and we shall see that he was 
meant to be represented as a statesman somewhat past his 
faculties, — his recollections of life all full of wisdom, and 
showing a knowledge of human nature, whilst what im- 
mediately takes place before him, and escapes from him, is 
indicative of weakness 

But as in Homer all the deities are in armour, even 
Venus; so in Shakspere all the characters are strong. 
Hence real folly and dulness are made by him the vehicles 
-of wisdom.^ There is no difficulty for one being a fool to 
imitate a fool: but to be, remain, and speak like a wise 
man and a great wit, and yet so as to give a vivid repre- 
.sentation of a veritable fool , — hie labor^ hoc opus est. A 
drunken constable is not uncommon, nor hard to draw; 
but see and examine what goes to make up a Dogberry. 

3. Keeping at all times in the high road of life. Shak* 
spere has no innocent adulteries, no interesting incests, no 
virtuous Tice:— he never renders that amiable which 
religion and reason alike teach us to detest, or clothes 
impurity in the garb of virtue, like Beaumont and Fletcher, 
the Kotzebues of the day. Shakspere’s fathers are roused 
by ingratitude, his husbands stung by unfaithfulness ; in 
him, in short, the affections are wounded in those points 
in which all may, nay, must, feel. Let the morality of 
Shakspere be/' drasted with that of the writers of his 



injures tlie mind ; he neither excites, nor flatters, pa 
in order to degrade tlie subject of it ; be does not use lut 
faulty tiling for a faulty purpose, nor carries on warfare 
against virtue, by causing wickedness to appear as no 
wickedness, through the medium of a morbid sympathy 
with the unfortunate. In Shakspere vice never walks as 
in twilight : nothing is purposely out of its place : — ^he in- 
verts not the order of nature and propriety, — does not 
make every magistrate a drunkard or glutton, nor every 
poor man meek, humane, and temperate ; he has no bene- 
volent butchers, nor any sentimental rat-catchers. 

4 Independence of the dramatic interest on the pIot3 
The interest in the plot is always in fact on account of the 
characters, not vice versa, as m almost all other writers ; 
the plot is a mere canvas and no more. Hence arises the 
true justification of the same stratagem being used in re- 
gard to Benedick and Beatrice, — the vanity in each being 
alike. Take away from the “ Much Ado About Nothing’^ 
all that which is not indispensable to the plot, either as 
having little to do with it, or, at best, like Dogberry and 
his comrades, forced into the service, when any other less 
ingeniously absurd watchmen and night-constables would 
have answered the mere necessities of the action; — take 

^ Coleridge’s opinion was, that some of tlie plays of our ‘ mynad- 
mmded’ bard ought never to be acted, but looked on as poems to be read, 
and contemplated ; and so fully was he impressed with this feeling, that 
in his gayer moments he would often say, ^ There should be an At t of 
Parliament to prohibit their representation .^ Life of 
Volerid^e!^ 



plot of this play ; but he is merely shown and then 
/ifhdrawn. 

5, Independence of the interest on the story as the 
ground-work of the plot. Hence Shakspere never took tlie 
trouble of inventing stones.^ It was enough for him to 
select from those that had been already invented or re- 
corded such as had one or other, or both, of two recom- 
inendations, namely, suitableness to his particular purpose, 
and their being parts of popular tradition, — names of 
which we had often heard, and of their fortunes, and as to 
which all we wanted was, to see the man himself. So it is 
just the man himself, the Lear, the Shylock, the chard, 
that Shakspere makes us for the first time acquainted with. 
Omit the first scene in Lear, ’’and yet everything will 
remain ; so the first and second scenes in the Merchant 
of Venice.” Indeed it is universally true. 

6 Interfusion of the lyrical — that which in its very 
essence is poetical — not only with the dramatic, as in the 
plays of Metastasio, where at the end of the scene comes 
the aria as the exit speech of the character, — but also in 
and through the dramatic. Songs in Shakspere are in- 
troduced as songs only, just as songs are in real life, beauti- 
fully as some of them are characteristic of the person who 
has sung or called for them, as Desdemona’s Willow,” and 

^ Tile greater paM, if not all of his dramas were, as far as the names 
and the mam incidents are concerned, already stock plays. All the 
stones, at least, on whM they are built, pre-existed in the chronicles, 
ballads, or translations of contemporary or preceding English writers.’’* 
’^Biographia Literana, Spyrane’s Letters, Letter li. 
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Oplielia’s wild snatches, and the sweet carollings in ‘‘ As 
You Like It.’’ But the whole of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” is one continued specimen of the dramatized 
lyrical. And observe how exquisitely the dramatic of 
Hotspur j — ' 

MaiTy, and I’m glad on’t with all my heart j 
I had rather be a kitten and cry — ^mew/’ &o, 

melts away into the lyric of Mortimer 

“ I understand thy looks: that pretty Welsh 
Which thou pourest down from these swelling heavens, 

I am too perfect in ” &c. 

IK Kart L Act HI. Scene 1. 

7. The characters of the dramatis personcBj like those in 
real life, are to be inferred by the reader ; — they are not 
told to him. And it is well worth remarking that Shak- 
spere’s characters, like those in real life, are veiy commonly 
misunderstood, and almost always understood by diSerent 
persons in different ways. The causes are the same in 
either case. If you take only what the friends of the 
character say, you may be deceived, and still more so, if 
that which his enemies say ; nay, even the character him- 
self sees himself through the medium of his character, and 
not exactly as he is. Take all together, not omitting a 
shrewd hint from the clown or the fool, and perhaps your„ 
impression will be right ; and you m ty know whether ' 
have in fact discovered the poet’s ovn idea, by all, 
speeches receiving light from it, and attesting its realr 
reflecting it. 

Lastly, in Shakspere the heterogeij.'^ 
in nature. You must not supposQ^i, 
always acting on or in the characte‘^95. 
is that by which Lhe individual is 
not that which makes a different ,ce : 
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entered into no analysis of the passions or faiths of men, 
but assured himself that such and such passions and faiths 
were grounded in our common nature, and not in the mere 
accidents of ignorance or disease. This is an important 
consideration, and constitutes our Shakspere the morning 
star, the guide and the pioneer, of true philosophy 
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ORDEE OF SHAKSPERE’S PLATS.' 


1 VARIOUS attempts haye been made to arrange tie 
^ plays of Sliakspere, eacli according to its priority in 


Erne, by proofs derived from external documents. How 
unsuccessful these have been might easily be showUj not 
only from the widely different results arrived at by men, 


^ For convenience of comparison with later Sliaksperian criticisms 
Frof, Bowden’s arrangement is subjoined ; — 

1. Fre-SJiahpenan Gmij), Touched Sliakspere, 

Titus Andromciis i 1588-90. 

1 Henry YL : 1590-1. 

2. Earli/ Comedy, 

Love’s Labour’s Lost: 1590. 

Comedy of Errors : 1591. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona : 1592-3. 

Ahdsummer Night’s Bream: 1593-4. 

S. Marlom-Sliahpenm Group. Early History^ 

2 & 3 Henry YL : 1591-2 
Eicbard III : 1593. 

4. Early Tragedy. 

Borneo and Juliet; 1591 ? 1596-7 ? 

5. Middle History. 

Richard II; 1594. 

King John: 1595. 

6. Middle Comedy, 

Merchant of Venice ; 1596. 
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all deeply versed in the hlack-letter hooks, old plays, 
pamphlets, manuscript records and catalogues of that age, 
hnt also from the fallacious and unsatisfactory nature of 
the facts and assumptions on which the evidence rests. In 
that age, when the press was chiefly occupied with con-* 
troversial or practical divinity, — when the law, the church 
and the state engrossed all honour and respectahility,— 

7, Later Eistory, History and Comedy united. 

I & 2 Henry IV. : 1597-8. 

Henry y.: 1599. 

8. Later Comedy. 

A. Bough and boisterous. 

Tammg of the Shrew : 1597 ^ 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 1598 ? 

B. Joyous, refined, mminiic. 

Much Ado about Nothing : 1598. 

As You Like It; 1599. 

Twelfth Night: 1600-1. 

c. Serious, darJc, mnical. 

All’s Well that Ends Well : 1601-2 ? 

]\Iea sure for Measure : 1603. 

Troilus and Cressida ; 1603 ? revised i 607 ? 

9. Middle Tragedy. 

Julius Csesar : 1601. 

Hamlet: 1602. 

10. Later Tiagedy. 

Othello: 1604. 

Lear. 1605. 

Macbeth: 1606. 

Antony and Cleopatra ; 1607. 

Conolanus: 1608. 

Timon of Athens . 1607-8, 

11. Bomances. 

Pericles. 1608. 

Cymbeline; 1609. 

Tempest: 1610. 

Winters Tale: iSlO-lL 
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when a degree of disgi'ace, levior qumAam infamim macula^ 
was attached to the publication of poetry, and even to have 
sported with the Muse, as a private relaxation, was sup- 
posed to be — a venial fault, indeed, yet — something beneath 
the gravity of a wise man, — when the professed poets were 
so poor, that the very expenses of the press demanded the 
liberality of some wealthy individual, so that two-thirds of 
Spenser’s poetic works, and those most highly praised by 
his learned admirers and friends, remained for many years 
in manuscript, and in manuscript perished, — when the 
amateurs of the stage were comparatively few, and there- 
fore for the greater part more or less known to each other, 
— when we know that the plays of Shakspere, both during 
and after his life, were the property of the stage, and pub- 
lished by the players, doubtless according to their notions 
of acceptability with the visitants of the theatre,— in such 
an age, and under such circumstances, can an allusion or 
reference to any drama or poem in the publication of a 
contemporary be received as conclusive evidence, that such 
drama or poem had at that time been published? Or, 
further, can the priority of publication itself prove anything 
in favour of actually prior composition ? 

We are tolerably certain, indeed, that the “Venus and 
Adonis/’ and the “ Eape of Lucrece,” were his two earliest 
poems, and though not printed until 1593, in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age, yet there can be little doubt that 
they had remained by him in manuscript many years. For 
Mr. Malone has made it highly probable, that he had com- 

12. Fragments , 

Two Noble Kinsmen : 1612, 

Henry YIII. : 1612-13. 

Foems , 

Yenns and Adonis : 1592 ? 

The Eape of Lucrece : 15934. 

Sonnets: 1595-1605? 
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menced a Writer for the stage in 1591^ "wlieii lie was twenty- 
seven years old, and Sliakspere himself assures us that the 

Venus and Adonis ” was the first heir of his invention? 

Baffled, then, in^the attempt to derive any satisfaction 
from outward documents, we may easily stand excused if 
we turn our researches towards the internal evidences 
furnished by the writings themselves, with no other positive 
data than the known facts, that the “ Venus and Adonis 
was printed in 1593, the Eape of Lucrece ” in 1594, and 
that the Eomeo and Juliet ” had appeared in 1595, — and 
with no other presumptions than that the poems, his very 
first productions, were written many years earlier, — (for 
who can believe that Shakspere could have remained to 
his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year without attempting poetic 
composition of any kind ?) — and that between these and 
“Eomeo and Juliet’’ there had intervened one or two 
other dramas, or the chief materials, at least, of them, 
although they may very possibly have appeared after the 
success of the “ Eomeo and Juliet ” and some other chcum- 
stances had given the poetry an authority with the pro- 
prietors, and created a prepossession in his favour with the 
theatrical audiences. 


Glassification attempted^ 1802, 

First Epoch. 

The London Prodigal. 

Cromwell. 

Henry VI., three parts, first edition. 

The old King John. 

Edward IIL 

^ But if tlie first heir of my mTention prove deformed, I sliall be 
sorry it had so noble a godfather,’’ kc^-^-Dedicaiion ofihe ^'Tenus and 
Adonis ” to lord 8oiii]iam^toihS, T. C. 
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Tlie old Taming of tlie Strew. 

Pericles. 

All these are transition- works, TJelenja^iigsmerle ; not Ms, 
yet of him. 

Second Epoch. 

All’s Well That Ends Well;-— but afterwards worked 
up afresh, (umgearhitet) especially Parolles. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona; a sketch. 

Pi^omeo and Juliet : first draft of it. 

Third Epoch 

rises into the full, although youthful, Shakspere : it was 
the negative period of his perfection. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

Twelfth Night. 

As You Like It. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Eichard II. 

Henry IV. and V. 

Henry VIII. ; Oelegenlieltsgedicht 
Borneo and Juliet, as at present. 

Merchant of Venice, 

Fourth Epoch, 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

Merry Wives of Windsor; first edition. 

Henry VL ; rifacimento. 

Fifth Epoch. 

The period of beauty was now past; and that of 
and grandeur succeeds. 

Lear. 

Macbeth, 

Hamlet. 

Timon of Athens ; an after vibration of Hamlet 
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■ umgeaileitet. 


Troilus and Cressida; Uehergmg m die Ironie, 
The Eoman Plays. 

Eng John, as at present. 

Merry Wiyes of Windsor. \ 

Taming of the Shrew. J 
Measure for Measure. 

Othello. 

Tempest. 

Winter’s Tale. 

Cymbeline. 


Glassification atiewpted, 1810.^ 

Shakspere’s earliest dramas I take to be, 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

All’s Well That Ends Well 
Comedy of Errors. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

In the second class I reckon 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

As You Like It, 

Tempest.^ 

Twelfth Night. 

In the third, as indicating a greater energy — not merely 
of poetry, but — of all the world of thought, yet still with 
some of the growing pains, and the awkwardness of growth, 
I place 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Cymbeline. 

Merchant of Venice, 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

Taming of the Shrew. 

^ Coleriilge lectured at the Royal Institution in IS 10. 

2 Compare the later and unproved classification of 1811-12, in Mr. 
Collier’s note on the Foiutli Lecture of 1811-12 
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In tlie fonrtlj I place the plays containing the greatest 
cliaracters ; 

Macbeth. 

Lear. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 

And lastly, the historic dramas, in order to be able to 
show my reasons for rejecting some whole plays, and very 
many scenes in others. 


Glassification attemptedj 1819, 

I think Shakspere’s eaidiest dramatic attempt— perhaps 
even prior in conception to the Venns and Adonis,” and 
planned before he left Stratford— was Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.” Shortly afterwards I suppose ^‘Pericles” and 
certain scenes in Jeronymo ” to have been produced : and 
in the same epoch, I place the ‘‘Winter’s Tale” and 
“ Cymbeline,” differing from the “ Pericles ” by the entire 
rifacimento of it, when Shakspere’s celebrity as poet, and 
his interest, no less than his influence as manager, enabled 
him to bring forward the laid by labours of his youth. 
The example of “ Titus Audronicus,” which, as well as 
‘‘Jeronymo,” was most popular in Shakspere’s first epoch, 
had led the young dramatist to the lawless mixture of 
dates and manners. In this same epoch I should place 
the “ Comedy of Errors,” remarkable as being the only 
specimen of poetical farce in our language, that is, in- 
tentionally such ; so that all the distinct kinds of jdrama, 
which might be educed a prior i, have their representatives 
in Shakspere’s works. I say intentionally such ; for many 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, and the greater part of 
Ben Jonson’s comedies, are farce-plots. I add “ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,” originally intended as the counterpart of 
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^‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ‘‘Taming of tlie Slirew,” “MiiL 
summer Niglit’s Dream,” “ MucL Ado About Nothing,” 
and “ Komeo and Juliet.” 

Second Epoch. 

Eichard 11. 

King John 

Henry TI — rifaciinento only. 

Eichard III. 

Third Epoch. 

Henry IV. 

Henry V. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Henry VIIL,— a sort of historical masque, or show 

play. 

Fourth Epoch 

gives all the graces and facilities of a genius in full 
possession and habitual exercise of power, and peculiarly 
of the feminine, the lachfs character : — 

Tempest. 

As Ton Like It. 

[Merchant of Venice* 

Tw^elfth Night. 

and, finally, at its very point of culmination,— 

Lear. 

Hamlet. 

Macbeth. 

Othello. 

Last Epoch, 

when the energies of intellect in the cycle of genius were, 
though in a rich and more potentiated form, becoming 
predominant over passion and creative self -manifestation. 
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Measure for Measure. 

Timon of Athens, 

Coriolaniis. 

Julius Csesar. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Troiks and Cressida. 

Merciful, -^onder-inaking Heaven ! what a man was this 
Shakspere ! Myriad-mmded, indeed, he was ! 
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SECTION III 

NOTES ON SHAKSPEEE’S PLATS PEOM 
ENOLISH HISTOET. 

^HE first form of poetry is tte epic, tlie essence of wliicli 
^ may "be stated as tlie successive in events and charac- 
ters. This must be distinguished from narration, in ivhicli 
there must always be a narrator, from whom the objects 
represented receive a colouring and a manner ; — whereas 
in the epic, as in the so-called poems of Homer, the whole 
is completely objective, and the representation is a pure 
reflection. The next form into which poetry passed was 
the dramatic : — both forms having a common basis with a 
certain difference, and that difference not consisting in the 
dialogue alone. Both are founded on the relation of 
providence to the human will; and this relation is the 
universal element, expressed under different points of 
view according to the difference of religions, and the moral 
and intellectual cultivation of different nations. In the 
epic poem fate is represented as overruling the will, and 
making it instrumental to the accomplishment of its 
designs 

■ Aioq reXeUro povX)}, 

In the drama, the will is exhibited as struggling with fate, 
a great and beautiful instance and illustration of which is 
thoui? Prometheus of iEschylus; and the deepest effect is 
ppedomiil^®^? when the fate is represented as a higher and 
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intelligent will, and the opposition of the individual as 
springing from a defect. 

In order that a drama may he properly historical, it is 
necessary that it should be the history of the people to 
whom it is addressed. In the composition, care must he 
taken that there appear no dramatic improbabiliiiy, as the 
reality is taken for granted. It must, likewise, be poetical ; 
— that only, I mean, must he taken which is the permanent 
in our nature, which is common, and therefore deeply in- 
teresting to all ages. The events themselves are im- 
material, otherwise than as the clothing and manifestation 
of the spirit that is working within. In this mode, the 
unity resulting from succession is destroyed, but is supplied 
by a unity of a higher order, which connects the events by 
reference to the workers, gives a reason for them in the 
motives, and presents men in their causative character. 
It takes, therefore, that part of real history which is the 
least known, and infuses a principle of life and organiza- 
tion into the naked facts, and makes them all the frame- 
work of an animated whole. 

In my happier days, while I had yet hope and onward- 
looldng thoughts, I planned an historical drama of King 
Stephen, in the manner of Shakspere. Indeed it would be 
desirable that some man of dramatic genius should drama- 
tize all those omitted by Shakspere, as far down as Henry 
VIL Perkin Warbeck would make a most interesting 
drama. A few scenes of Marlowe’s Edward II. might he 
preserved. After Henry VIII., the events are too well 
and distinctly known, to be, without plump inverisimilitude, 
crowded together in one night’s exhibition. Whereas, the 
history of our ancient kings— the events of their reigns, I 
mean, — are like stars in the sky whatever the real inter- 
spaces may he, and however great, they seem close to each 
other. The stars — the events — strike us and remain in 
onr eye, little modified by the dlSerence of dates. An 
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Hstoric drama is, therefore, a collection of cTents borrowed 
from histoiy, but connected together in respect of cause 
and time, poetically and by dramatic fiction. It would be 
a fine national custom to act such a series of dramatic his- 
tories in orderly snccession, in the yearly Christmas lioli- 
days, and could not but tend to counteract that mock 
cosmopolitism, wliich under a positive term really implies 
nothing but a negation of, or indifference to, the particular 
love of our country. By its nationality must every nation 
retain its independence ; — I mean a nationality qimd the 
nation. Better thus; — ^nationality in each individual, 
quoad his country, is equal to the sense of individuality 
quoad himself; but himself as suhsensuous, and central 
Patriotism is equal to the sense of individuality reflected 
from every other individual. There may come a higher 
virtue in both—just cosmopolitism. But this latter is not 
possible but by antecedence of the former. 

Shakspere has included the most important part of nine 
reigns in his historical dramas — namely— King John, — 
Eichard II.— Henry IV. (two) — Henry V. — Henry VI. 
(three) including Edward V.,^ — and Henry VIII., — in all 
ten plays. There remain, therefore, to be done, with excep- 
tion of a single scene or two that should be adopted from 
Marlowe — eleven reigns — of which the first two appear the 
only unpromising subjects ; — and those two dramas must 
be formed wholly or mainly of invented private stories, 
which, however, could not have happened except in con- 
sequence of the events and measures of these reigns, and 
which should furnish opportunity both of exhibiting the 
manners and oppressions of the times, and of narrating 
dramatically the great events ; — ^if possible — ^the death of 
the two sovereigns, at least of the latter, should be made to 

^ The text is apparently corrupt here. It is clear that we slioiild 
read,— ‘ Henry YI. (three) and Richard III, including Edward IV, and 
Edward 
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have some iBfliience oa the finale of the story. A 
rest are glorious subjects; especially Henry L 257 
the struggle between the men of arms and of let 
the persons of Henry and Becket,) Stephen, Ricl^^j 
Edward II, and Henry VII ' names of 

patriotism, 

. , . , .ndamental 

Act 1 . sc. 1. 

iier:— 

Bast James Gurney, wilt tliou give us leave awliile 

Gut. Good leave, good Philip.’- 

Bast, Philip ? s^amw ! James, &c. "" 

Theobald adopts Warburton’s conjecture of 
0 true Warburton ! and the smcla simplicUas of honest 
dull Theobald’s faith in him ! Nothing can be more lively 
or characteristic than “ Philip ? Sparrow ! ” Had War- 
burton read old Skelton’s ‘‘Philip Sparrow,” an exquisite 
and original poem, and, no doubt, popular in Shakspere’s 
me, eve'-' Warburton would scarcely have made so deep a 
»!ai]^^nnto the lathetio as to have deathified “ sparrow ” 
q^are me ! ” 

li. so. 2. Speech of Eaulconbridge : — 

“ Now, by my life, this day gi’ows wondrous hot; 

I Home avrif devil hovers m the sky, 

I lie: .’dll » dopts Warburton’s conjecture of “fiery.” 

* ;) "e/fcr the old text ; the word “ devil ” implies “ fiery.” 
Toi vmu only read the line, laying a full and strong 
exjdu • n “ devil,” to perceive the uselessness and taste- 
h 'Sir Oil 0! Yfarhurton’s alteration. 

Richard IL 

j i.rrt %:Hed that the transitional link between the epic 
p>,m ind the drama is the historic drama; that in the 

Ji< I instance of Shakspere’s power in minimis^ I generally quote 

uwniey's character m ‘King John.’ How mdnidiial and 
h' 'I with the four words allowed to Ms dramatic life! 

2^>!i HiATl 12, 1827i 



koto I'l J M " 

lisiorlooom a jae-uininuiatl fa:*' irv a’ ; 

From Irs the i^ill and tlu‘ Ovt^nth a.s iI^ ^ ' « 

iml tinnma, on ilie otlier litiml fai.* ui Ti 'n ‘ '' 

i fine iiaOB to eaeli otlien and t tbf^n nn ja , ft o: . ! ' : 
tories in of fato is ofitainod m of ’r; < 

[lavs, anqipo?nij^M\ ill sons to Imm a find a. n'. - <' - in 
msmopoliitself is Imi a 'nmher and a no -re dn f'j'. ^ * v 
liotiimg Wlie Icngili of tie speetdios, anfil u,i' ♦ '.r.oa t.i 
lore of om one exantiun, ilie t‘\ta:t^ luv ad : 

I’chiin its . in their results, not poalueetl i>;; aet" a^ i 
nitioii. place hefore, the audieiu'tn this i} M ^ d 
to oiir present large theatres. liiit in hm o', : ’ fii f »*' ti • 
closet/ I feel no hesitation in placing it tb is • fr : : m i 
most adinirahle of all SliakNpireV piiivl\ pd; 

For the tiiro parts of “Henry ] Vfi’ farm a c’l i d \ i 
sclveSj tvliich may lie named the ninred iln.ra i 'f' < • 
tinetion does not depend on tht' mere ipiaiii (>? * • i 

events in the play compared with the ilcdan-* : Hr i 
as inueli history in :u“ Riciuioi, * 

the relation of the history to the pLa In tdi* ji'n* 
torical plays, the liibiorj forms the plot* m n 
directs ifc; in ilio rest, as ilachetdfi’ Handi*:, ' ' ' 
helme,” “Lear,” it snhserves it. Hat, hu^ vi r i. . i 
to the stage this drama may he, God fordid ilai m* 
it should fall dead on the hearts of jac*dj!ni/cd !n r- 
Then, indeed, \vc might say — }*!<ftcnii pd^ a, 
the spirit of patriotic rcmiiu<t‘enee is the tdfi-: 
sonl of this noble work. It is, peil'ap>, the n-, 
historical of Shakspered dramas Ther'^ . r.' n, ; 

111 the others, characters introduced mere!^. Inr t"‘ 
of giving a gTeaier indnnduahty ami n*. ir 
comic parts of “ Henry IV.,” lt\ prcHO i / 
ury selves Shak&pcre avaiH hiniM'lf ui (■; 


^ 8ee Xole from GillinuUj, I., p 
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to effect tlie great object of the Wstoric drama, tbatj 
iiaiaelj, of familiarizing tlie people to the great names of 
their country, and thereby of exciting a steady jjotriotism, 
a love of just liberty, and a respect for all those fmidaniental 
institatioiis of social life, which bind men together : — 

Tins royal throne of kings, this seepterM isle, 

Tins earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, denii-paradise; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself, 

Against infection, and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

This precKius stone set in the silver sea, 

'Wliicli sen es it in the office of a wall, 
t h as a nioar defensue to a house, 

Acuinst the emy of less happiei lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

Tins nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Peard b} their bleed, and famous by their birth/ &.c. 

Add the famous passage in King John • — 

** This England inner did, nor e\er shall, 

Lie ut the pnnid toot of a conqueror, 

Put when it hrst did help to wound itself. 

Aow* these her piinees are come home again, 

Pome the throe corneis of the woild m arms, 

And we shall slioik them : nought shall make us rue, 

If England to iiselt do rest but tiuef’ 

And it certainly seems that Shakspere’s historic dramas 
jirodiieed a very deep effect on the minds of the English 
people, and in ctirlier times they were familiar even to the 
least informed anks, according to the relation of 

Ilishop Corbett. jorongli, we know, was not ashamed 
to confess that rmcipal acquaintance with English 
liistory was der om them ; and I believe that a large 
part of the infoiim -ron as to our old names and achieve- 
nients even now' a. oad is due, directly or indirectly, to 
Sliakspere. 

Admii able is the judgment with w'hich Sliakspere alw 
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in tlie first scenes prepares yet liow iKr'ir. !X :/ i n.i!’. 
what concealment of art, for the tMtiMtunl"* \.' 

how he here pri'sents iho nenu o{ aii tic u:\i r o, i : m /: 
Richard’s insincerity, partiality, aihitrariue^', nvA fau 
isnij and in the proud, tempest nous, ti-nspcr ic' h,.^ 
barons. In the tery heiiinniin^, nl>o, h il’yi! \ni th,r 
feature in Richard's character, nhieh ih lasc'* f*ir -r i-c 
thronghont the iday — Ins nitention 10 di*e.!r:ra. or i ’ 
feeling ol* the kingly dignity, T!i0S‘“^ 
with nlmi judgment Shukspere \u‘(*tc, and ilu-'rc''* i ^ 
care to connect the past and fntur'S and niiify lit : t n in, 
the present by foreea^i and reminiscence. 

It is interesting to a critu*^! ear lo C'cryavc th/ >i\ 
opening lines of tlie play — 

“ Old John of Gaunt, t rne-honnunl Lfm/ I'^h r. 

Hast thou, aocoidii'g n> thy nath lunl IkiiuI," v\c. 

each closing at the tenth sellable, with the rh^tliinhos 
of the verse in “Henry VI.” and “ Titu^ Ai!dv**!h‘'i'%‘' n 
order that the difference, indeed, tlin btteromeu ii}. tc' "he 
two may bo felt efiam in sintilihuis yhm i yr.*’ Lb la* 
the w'eight of the single woriR HiipphcN ail the nh* f 
afforded by interciirrent verse, whil*‘ the 'wlu'.'c r. jrv" 
the mood. And compare the apjiarctit’y dcfccL\c n.dO' 
of Boliiigbruke’s first line, — 

]\Iany yc^ars of happy days I ohil-— " 
with Prospero’s, 

Twebe years since, MuamU tntd . 0 y '.'i. .'»• 

The actor should supply the tiim* by o!a|c 0** > cmI ' ,, * 
on the first syllable of each of the<e 

Act i. sc. 1 Bolingbroke’s spec ‘h : — 

“Eirst, (heaven be die record to lur j 

In the devotion of a subjoc*A lu'.e, tv . 

I remember in the Sophocleau drama r.o mfw stHC' a' 
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example of tto to rpeiroy ml aeavov than this speech ; and 
the rhymes m the last six lines well express the precon* 
eerfcediiess of Bolmgbroke’s scheme, so beautifully con- 
trasted with the Yehemence and sincere irritation of 
Mowbray. 

Ib* Boh>\_^broke’s speech : — 

Wh'ch blond, Lke sacrificing AbeFs, cries 
Taen ircm the tongiieless caserns of the earth, 

To for justice and rough chastisement.’^ 

Kote the atrov of this “ to me/’ which is evidently felt 
l)j Richard . — 

How iiigli a pitch his resolution soars ' ” 
and the ailVered depreciation afterwards : — 

As he IS but my father’s brothef s son.’' 

Ib. Mowbray’s speech : — 

In haste 'v’i hereof, most heartily I pray 
Your highness to assign our trial day.” 

The occasional interspcrsion of rhymes, and the more 
frequent winding up of a speech therewith — what purpose 
was this designed to answer? In the earnest drama, I 
mean. Deliberateness ? An attempt, as in Mo^vbray, to 
collect himself and be cool at the close ?— I can see that in 
the following speeches the rhyme answers the end of the 
Greek chorus, and dislingnishes the general truths from 
the passions of the dialogue; but this does not exactly 
justify the practice/ which is unfreqiient in proportion to 
the excellence of Shakspere s plays. One thing, however, 
is to be oljserved, — that the speakers are historical, known, 
and so far formal, characters, and their reality is already a 
fact. This should be borne in mind. The whole of this 

’ Lope tie Ycga, in his New Art of PlayAYritmg” {Ane mevo ie 
hMT 1 609), kys it do\m as a rule, that an actor slioiiid always 

the bt.’ge a pumted obsermtion or a couplet. 
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scene of ilia quarrel laiween Mowlun} 
smnsiiitnidiiiHHlfor the |anqK‘seof hhuuu / i^ a]it \ qn'i'M 
the characters of Hichard and B<4Ina’hrt'ki‘ In lue letter 
there is obsenablea doeorons unil <*unnl\ I'liickuic- ti l.k> 
ai]a:er in subservience to a prcdetcrnuia'd plaL, ic 

lus calm speech niter ivcmina’' senieie'c of lun>hniti<i 
compared with Mowhraj's unaffeoted Iimu'ni iiitcn It'. i!k^ 
one, all is aiiibniaiishujje of humethinc i t'^nn n . iis iLu 
other it is clesolatiou and a Inokiiy birnkwaril «»f the 1 ear! 

Ib sa 2* 

Gaunt* Hea\ciib is the 4uarH‘l; fi*r he.oeuN Milieaiat . 
ills deputy anoiuted in lus uuht. 

Hath caineii his death : the wlueln ‘f iM’Micfahy, 

Lc‘t heaven ivuna^o; loi I may laner iiU 
x\.ii angry arm agauibfc his 

Without the hollow cxiravayance of iH'tininini iim! 
Fletcher’s ultra-royahsm, how carefully dov^ Shak^ui u 
acknowdedge and reverence the eternal distinct ion hiauccn 
the mere mdividuab and the symbolic or n‘pri\scntnti\e, on 
whicli all genial law, no less than patriot isnn ilipemls. 
The vrhole of this second scene comnienccs, and is amici* 
piative of, the tone and character of the play at lirge. 

Ib. sc. 3. In none of Shakspein’s iiciitioiiB dramas, oj’ 
in those founded on a history as iinknovn io liis auditors 
generally as fiction, is this violent rupture of tlu‘ siu‘C(*s^]ob of 
time found a proof, I think, that the pure historic ilnima, 
like Richard lid’ and '' King John," had its own lavs. 

Ib. Mowbray’s speech 

“ A (leartT ‘//u ni ^ 

ilare I deseryed ut your highnt'Ss Imml ’’ 

^ tree Hares’ Glossaiy. To mini is used by Cbapmaii in the i^rnsQ of 
to reuardy— 

The king ^\ili vicni it vidi gtfta ' 

11. i\. 2:Vi. 


^ Head hands; 
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0, tlio iiistiiietire propriety of Shakspere in tlie clioice of 

words ! 

Ib, Eicliarirs speech : 

Kor never by advised purpose meet, 

To plot, eontrne, or complot any ill, 

‘Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land ” 

Alreaily ilie selfish weakness of Eichard’s character 
opens, hTotliiiig w’ill such minds so readily embrace, as 
indirect ways softened down to their (jtmsi-coiisciences by 
policy, expedience, &c 

Tb, ^Mowbray's speech : — 

» All the ’i^orld's my way.” 

‘‘ The ^\o^ld was all before him.” JAfi, 

Ib. 

How long a time lies in one bttle wnrd ! 

Pour kigmng winters, and foui wanton springs, 

End m a woid : such ib the breath of kings.” 

Admirable aiihcipatioui 

Ib, 80. 4. Tills ib a striking conclusion of a first act, — 
letting the reader into the secret ; — having before impressed 
ns with the dignified and kingly manners of Richard, yet 
by well managed anticipations leading us on to the full 
gratification of pleasure in our own penetration. In this 
scene a new light is thrown on Richard’s character. Until 
now he has appeared in all the beauty of royalty ; but here, 
as soon as he is left to himself, the inherent weakness of 
his character is immediately shown. It is a weakness, 
however, of a peculiar kind, not arising from want of per- 
sonal courage, or any specific defect of faculty, but rather 
an intellectual f emiiiineness, w^hich feels a necessity of ever 
leaning on the breast of others, and of reclining on those 

^ The refercmee is bnrrimed from Jobuson, and misquoteci 
Tlie world ’ll as ail before them. here to choose 
Their place of iCbt.”— Pan/Acsc' ie.sr, xii. 646. 
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trlio are all tlic wMle hiown to be inferior’, T»^ ^nu^t 
1)6 attnkiied as its eonsequenees all !1 '‘b' ‘Ts v’civn Iiw 
tendency to eoneealnieut, and his Cunnini:, t/t' n i.oV ojhjim- 
tion of ‘wliicli is directed to the tcithirr ml *4* piV'^iaii 
difileTiInes, iliehard is not meant to be a !:ec lint, 

we see in him that suphWry whieh k Oj iiiaii. lu 

which we can deeehe oar i^wn Lcart'^a ami at 1 1 . ‘ a,Ld tI;o 
same time ajKdogase fur, and yui Ct'minitj :h * ^ r; • 
spere has rcpresciiied thm cliarui'tcr in a "orv pocnluir 
manner. Tie htis not made him annalile VuUl inmiiha- 
halancino; faults ; but lum iqua'ly md dritmi lia’KC 

faults without rescnc, r(T\ mu* oil 11 iTtarobo artim^afe 
suflennsts and gradmilly cmcrmait too i ipi /, f ^ mr mir 
sympailiy; and this was poS'v4b!c, biHMimo Im lanlnH are 
not positive vices, but spring emlrtl/ iVm tlchal of 
character. 

Act ii. sc. 1. 

K, B^ch. Can siok nuai ]>lay so n ccl\ w bk tlu* r r,. o* ^ 

Yes! on a deatli-lied there is u fceKnir wodelj maljc 
all things appear hut as puns ami frjunucan’mm. And a 
passion there is that carries off im own by pby.^ mi 
words as naturally, and, ihereforo, as appr:o,}:hit« !y t\) 
dimma, as by gesticulation^, kxdcs ur iuihs. This !^cb,nos 
to human nature as such, indciumdcntly (»f a>SMci itmiih and 
habits from any particular rank of LIV or rouuc uf omphy- 
menu; and in this consist Shak-jereV \a\uarisiiio, uo ni 
hlacbetlds — 

^^The cleril damn time black, thou cifMsn-iu'Ci! l\^ii 1" 6a 

This is (to equivocate on Dante swords) ni triiili the ;./k‘.V 
tolgare eJogiienza. Indeed it is profuuiully true that there 
is a natural, an almost irresistible, tendency m Hit? iniml, 
when immersed in one strong feeling, to cMnucci that tVel- 
ing with every sight and object around it i e>iiiicia!ly if 
there he opposition, and the words addressetl to it are in 






uiiy way repugnant to the feeling itself, as here in the 
iiiatance of Eieliard’s unkind language : 

Misery makes sport to mock itself/^ 

Xo iloubtj something of Shakspore’s punning must be 
attributed to his age, in which direct and formal combats 
of wit were a faTourite pastime of the courtly and accom- 
plished. It was an age more farourable, upon the whole, 
to vigour of intellect than the present, in which a dread of 
being thought pedantic dispirits and flattens the energies 
of original minds. But independently of this, I hare no 
hesitation in saying that a pun, if it be congruous with the 
feeling of the scene, is not only allowable in the dramatic 
dialogue, but oftentimes one of the most efiectaal intensives 
of passion. 

Ib. 

X Eick ; you suy true : as Hereford's love, so Iiis j 
As theirs, so mine 5 and all be as it is.’^ 

Tlic deiitli of lias, compared with the first scene;— 

How high a pitch,” <S:c. 

There is scarcely anything in Shakspere in its degree, 
more admirably drawn than York’s character; — his reli- 
gious loyalty struggling wnth a deep grief and indignation 
at the king's follies ; his adherence to his woi*d and faith, 
once given in spite 0! all, even the most natural, feelings. 
Ton see in him the weakness of old age, and the over- 
wlielmingness of circumstances, for a time surmounting 
liis sense of duty. — the junction of both exhibited in Ms 
boldness in words and feebleness in immediate act ; and 
then again liis effort to retrieve himself in abstract loyalty, 
even at the heavy price of the loss of his son. This species 
ox accidental and adventitious weakness is brought} into 
parallel with Eichard’s continually increasing energy of 
thought, and as constantly diminishing power of acting 
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and thus it is Rirhnrd iluit, lircatlu’s ii hiirin a". ! a re- 
lation into all the charaeters oi t’ue jiLi\. 

Ib. sc. 2. 

Qvccn. To pleabc the kini^^ I d.d; to pk,t^e nv m 1: 

I cannot do it , yet i kn‘fn no 

Why I should \\elcnnit‘ suon ,, l: a, 4iv *, 

k'iue bidding kiicncll to so .snoct j ^ 

As my s^\i'ct Ibchard . Vt't 
Sonic unborn .sonvo\, i,pc aa n riwi^ s 
K tiAsard im* ; and tir. iUwardsMid 

Wall notliimjf trembks at > d 

More than with parlini^ tuau ir.) Ln*a the kne^ ’’ 

lb is dear ilitii Slial'spm itaviut ta 

RieLml as a vulgar delraiudiutu Irit a man vitli a waiium-* 
ness of spirit m exiurial siiosv, ti rVminiui* /am an 
intensity of voiaan-like l(»ve (d’ those nuna‘<lntrly itbout 
him, and a mistaking of the dolmhr hung hiYod hy lam 
for a love of him. And mark in th^^ s'-oro Shakspereks 
gentleness in touching the tender MnurMUiMh'-, iheiu/o' 
incofjnike oi preseiitiinenis, in the hum in mind: uiitl lunY 
sharp a line of distinction he (*omiii<iiily ilra^^s hsneen 
these ohsciire forecastings of general expeniuico in each 
individual, and the vulgar errors id mereirailitioiu Indeeih 
it may be taken once for all as the truth, dial Shakvpere, in 
the absolute nniversality of liis genius, alwaVvS rmereiiees 
whatever arises out of our moral nature ; he never profaiu s 
his muse with a contemptuous ^ea^^lling away of the 
genuine vund general, however iiiiaccountahle, feelings of 
mankind. 

The amiable part of RitdiariTs character is brought full 
upon us by his queen’s few words— 

. . . so sweet a giiei>t 
As mj sweet Kichartij—^ 

and Shakspere has carefully shown in him an intense love 
of Ms country, well faiowdng how that fetliug would, in a 
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pure Instoric drama, redeem lum in Hie hearts of the 
aiitlhmee Tet CTen in this love there is soiiietliing feminine 
and per&oiial 

Boar earth. I do salute thee with my hand, — 

As a loiiii; parted mother \Mth her child 

riays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting; 

So neoping. smding, greet I thee, my eaitli, 

And ik thee favour ^ \mi 1 i my iwai hands.” 

Wirli tirk is ctnabined a constant overflow of emotions from 
n incapaldht\ <»£ eoiitrollmg them, and thence a waste 
of that energy, which should have been reserved for actionSy 
in the pa^Moii and eSort of mere resolves and menaces. 
The eonsetjueiice is moral exhaustion, and rapid alternations 
(»f unmanly dc.'^pair and ungrounded hope, — every feeling 
being ubanthmed for its direct opposite upon the pressure of 
external ueeidciit. And vet when lliehard’s inward weah- 
iie-5M appears to set*k refuge in his despair, and his ex- 
haustion eouiiteri’eits repose, tlie old habit of kingliness, 
tht‘ ellVei of flatterers from his inf<.ucy, is ever and anon 
producing in him a sort of -woidy 'ourage wdiich only 
serves to betray more cletrly his iiirernal impotence. The 
socemd and thiid scenes of the third act combine and 
illustrate all this: — 


“ IFp means, my lord, tliat we are too remi&s; 

W hilst liolaighfMke, thriui^h oar security, 

•-truuir aud meat, m substance, and in fnendi. 
A, A? 1 omairtuble cousin ' kuow'st thou not, 

'i !uv when the se n clung eye of heaven is hid 
IkdiU d the ykhe, and - lights the lower world, 

Iben llutwcs and robheis lange abroad unseen, 


^ S\ 14 FoL ISi'l The Globe Edition reads favours ” 

* lo r aiiil ” rtnnl that ” Eetam bloody; tliough later editions 
rtu-i ‘ inifiiy/ and tlo* GI »be Edition adopts it. The 1st Folio has 
that ' am! “ t*h f It is right. If the passage is load wuh strung 
luiHi,, oil btux b-' O', and hue, U wiU become plain. 
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In niiirt^‘rs ansi jn ,1y h 'U‘ ; 

But \sh n, fr»*m nn*is ttru^tnul lall, 
lie fires ilie pintu*! ti ps i\( tue eU'-tern 
And ilirns hi^ thiusuch snery c^***'!' Uiile, 

Then nnirdeiii, tivassm'-, and dt*test«'d s.ii*, 

Use elonk (d nii;ht keuu pk.ekt A mi nil* ihtur i*'- L h 
S tand base und ludc - 1 tieuilO’e: Ai f.n n^*du‘S ? 

St) ■nlieii tu!s thief, tin'* u\vhn\ l\ TiuUfri Led ^vC. 

(.4 * «■ u 

** *i(' s' ^ Wlitve the I>uks^ my L:Iit r ^vifi h.*^ p a\er'r 
id. AA/h Alt maf***r wheie : nfcsun'iirf iv nuiustt* k: 

LetA talk ot and t'p.tupl s-, 

^Makediist etir }»upei\ and ^'ki^h leun f w-s 
Vdute s aun\ on the «'f tin* t arils/ dc. 

*!'*•*•# 

fatluu hath a pewt r, mnpnie tu'huu , 

And learn to nuks^ a lMd__^ <tf a Liiih. 

Ii, luJi Tliuucliulfet me well: ]trousl 1> thrAti>'htn I iNtine^ 

To b!Ow^ with tln'e for oui ilav nf 

This iiene-dt of fear isoM'r-blnun : 

An eufe} taslv it ks to w in our nw n.” 

If 4 '*■ # * 

d?i*rr ')/. Tosn* irude York lu.:!/ j ',m d w 'h 1) .. iAu(*ke ” 

»• 1 «t fh « 

^ X Eick Thou haht suul enoiujthn 

Beslne’iv thee, eousui wh:e!i th Kt had me tmili 

Of that sweet wav I wa-n in to thspair 1 

What say jm now what vom fort Ikwh we now ? 

By heaven, Fll hate liua euTlastm ny, 

That bids me be ot eoriif srt any nnref* 

3f «■ * ■» # 

Act iii. sc. 3. IJohngBroke’s spcutdi :— 

Noble lord/ 

Go to the lude ribs of tint ancaut ca'»t\\” 

Observe tlie fine struggle of a li ingdity si*ii-e d power and 
ambition in Boliiigbioke with the liectrsity for 
lation, 

^ BeacB^isA 

So 1st Fol Globe Ed., lordsA 
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Ib. sc. 4. See liere tlie skill and judgment of oiir poet 
in giving realitv and individual life, hj tlie iiitrodnctioB 
of inadilems in liis liistoric plays, and tliereby making them 
dramas, and not histones. How beautiful an islet of 
ivpObO— -a Bielaiiclady i^epose, indeed — is this scene with the 
Gunltaier and hi^ fc>eryimt. And how truly affecting and 
realiziiiix is the nieidont of the very horse Barbary, in the 
seme Awth the llroom in the last act — 

(u'Obm, I ^vas {1 ],Aor ^room of tii}" stable, King, 

tVhtu tluai UM*t King; who, travelling towards Yurlr, 

With amf'li ado, at length have gotten leave 
To .k ujKai ni} bumetime master’s face.^ 

( 1, h ov 't y anfd mj heart, when I beheld, 

In L nthm streets, that eoronat ion dav, 

When ih.hna broke rode on loan Barbary 1 
'I’hat that thou so otteii hast besLiicl ; 

That l!OK•^e, that I so carefully have dress d ^ 
iv. r.ak, Bode be <m Barbary ? ” 

Bolin ubrokf'V cliaraeter, in general, is an instance how 
Shak^pere malts one play introductory to another; for it 
is evideiiti} a prt'paration for Henry lY,,” as Gloster in 
the third ])im of Henry YL” is for “Hichard IIIA 
I Would oiK*i‘ more remark upon the exalted idea of the 
only true loytiiiy developed m this noble and impressive 
]daT. have neither the rants of Beaumont and 

ilcr (her, nor t h e sneers of Hassinger ; — the vast importance 
of the persojud dniraeter of the sovereign is distinctly 
enoiinccil, vhib‘-p at the same time, the genuine sanctity 
vhich biiiToiimh Idm attributed to, and grounded on, 
tlie pO'>iuon in wliieh he stands as the convergence and 
expi>neiit (*f tlio hie and povuTof the state. 

The ££reut end of the body politic appears to be to 
i The isUMht.- 

Tn li*cL iipMU my Koyall) mrster 

DrcJutlO'sVhe ilr inm '-aid*" nwai,’' and some erhic substituted some* 
t tnvs ^Jhe Gkbe Edivmi rttams t^^lteration, omitting the 
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hiimanizej and assist iu the proifro'^siveue'*^ <a^ th* aaita-J 
man; — hut the problem is so eoiuplieati'il'\\ nh eeutiaeert/it''^ 
as to rendor it nearly iiiiposHible io hi} do^Mi fnrihi' 
formation of a state. And slunihl be abb* io fnrm n 
system of goremmeiit^ which vsliould so balance :r^ liihbr^ii! 
powers as to form a eketde upon ea»'!u :uul csficiricib^ 
remedy and correct itself, it would, nevcrtlich*'^-. (iclV'.o i!s 
own aim; — for man is destined tti lie uubh'd by hiefis**!* 
principles, by universal views, whi(‘li (aiu ncvi*r hi’ fahbs* i! 
in this state of existence, — Iwa spirit of proiiivsd\'i*ra * ^ 
which can never be aceomplislied, for then it '\\onld ccao* 
to be. Plato’s Eepublic is like Banyan's Town <d Mun- 
Soul, — a description of an individual all of vbosefacahit*^ 
are in their proper subordination and inter-depeudence ; 
and this it is assumed may he the prototype of t!ie st,ite 
one great individual But there is this Mipliisin in it, tli it 
it is forgotten that the human faculties, iudecil are parts 
and not separate things; hut that you could inner git 
chiefs who were wholly reason, ministers who vere whidly 
understanding, soldiers all wwath, labourers all concupis- 
cence, and so on through the rcht. Kacii uf these pariakt'S 
of, and interferes with, all the others. 


Ifeimj IV, Part L 

Act i sc 1. King Henry's speech : 

‘‘No muie the thirstv entrance of soil 
Shall daub her lips with her uwu childueiS bl^od.” 

A most obscure passage: but 1 think Theobald's iiiterprc** 
tation right, namely, that ^‘thirsty entrance” means t!ie 
dry penetrability, or bibulous drought, of the soil The 
^^^curity of tbs nassage is of the Shak.spcriau sort. 

Ill stf, 2. In diis, the first introduction of Falstaff, 
observe the coiisciommcss and the iiitentinieilby of hF wir, 
so that when it does not of its own aeemni, it.N ab-eiice 
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is felt^ and an eJtbrt risibly made to recall it. Kote also 
tliron^diout liow Falstaffb pride is gratified in tlic power of 
iiiiliiencing a prince of the blood, the heir apparent, by 
means of it. Hence his dislike to Prince John of Lancaster, 
and his mortification when he fi.nds his wit fail on him . — 

IK Jobh Fare you well, Falstaff ; I, m my coiiditmn, 

Shall better speak of you than you deseine. 

Fai* I would you had but the wit; ’twci’e better than your dukedom. 
—Good faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth not lo^e me;— 
nor a man cannot make him laugh.'’ 

Act ii. sc. 1. Second Carrier’s speech : — 

‘G . . . breeds fleas like a loacliF^ 

Perhaps it is a misprint, or a proyincial pronunciation, 
for ^4each,” thut is, blood-snckers. Had it been gnats, 
instead of fie<is, there might have been some sense, though 
small probability, iulYarbnrton’s suggestion of the Scottish 
‘‘lochJ’ Possibly “loach,” or “Intch,” may he some lost 
word for dovecote, or poultry-lodge, notorious for breeding 
fleas. In Stevens’s or my reading, it should properly be 
“ loaches,” or “ leeches,” in the plural ; except that I think 
1 have heard anglers speak of trouts like a salmon. 

Act lii, sc. 1. 

Ghnd. Fmj, if you melt, then ivlli she rim mad.” 

Tins “ nay ” so to be dwelt on in speaking, as to be 
ecpiivaleiit to a dissyllable — u , is characteristic of the 
solemn Glendower : hut the imperfect line — 

She bids you 

Upon ^ the wanton rushes lay you down,” &c. 

IS o]ie of those fine hair-strokes of exquisite judgment 

^ Lomb A small fish,” It seems as reasonable to suppose the 
loach infested with fleas as the tench, which may be meant hi a pre- 
ceding speech.”— fVkri's’ Glossary, q. t. 

Ful 1623. 



peculiar to Siiaks|Hw:—tbn.-^ dt'ta.^lpn : loo Lc!^*^ 

asd ffiviiiix it the iiulii iiliid ir aud va of u l.t!le 

poenij T^liile he draws utlentHiu le It, 

Act ii. sc\ 2. 

]\ //' 0 8up aL\ \\ w :h h n t 

ire/ luni, L^v (ua ♦^^ua!^U* scol 

Tt*ia"'‘iit t " " 

It i« # # 4 # 

P h A, Ths Dttii Tear-^!ii**‘: '-hnuivi te <ir»‘ r, 'vlP 

I am bcmietimes dispuMM to think thu’ tAo 
young’ iad\ s iiaiiic A a wn old eoiTupfioii for Tuii’*Nl:vei 
— street-walker, tvnrA shtuA//^ icu's>), i>oes not t!*e 
rriiice’s question rather show this: — 

Tilth poll IVar-^trriU shntild ^ m*! 

Act iii. sc. ] . KoiU Ifoiny A speech : 

. Then. , ,V A A : 

Uneasy lie» liie head Unit ur^ a 

I know no argument hy whie^i to peiN'rrl ‘ *.ny one to ha 
of my opinion, or rathe^Mif my i\ eli’^’g * huf )\t I I’annut 
help icellng that low-lle-AoMi A’ i- euheT u ]«To. 
verhial expressioiu or the biirtlicii of -iUiie ohl Mtiej. and 
means, Happy the man, who liy^ CiAwn on his 

straw heil or ehalT paliet on tlu^ errouud or f! ^or ! 

Ib sc. 2. SlullowA sp^'ceh : — 

luih, tall, ifilij would ’a say ; hjiJi * “ v, ’c i mj. ' k<“. 

That Beaumont and Fletcher have neC’c t!m:i onee hi?en 
of sneeriiijg at their uivat ma.“-ior, cannot, I fear, ho 
denieu^ but the passage quoted by Theohaid from t''.e 
** Knighi^f the Biirnnig Pestle x> an iuuniu.oii. If it W 
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Tiargcable witk any fanltj it is with plagiarism^ not with 
4ireasm. 


Henry V, 

Act i, sc. 2. Westmoreland’s speech: — 

Th^y know 3'oiir grace hath cause, and means, and might ; 

80 hath jour Inffknesi}; never King of England 

Had nobles richer^ &c. 

Does grace mean the king’s owm peculiar domains 
iiiA legal rerenne, and “ Iiiglmess his feudal rights in the 
miltary service of Ins nobles ? — I have sometimes thought 
t possible that the words grace ” and cause ’’ may have 
oeeii transposed in the copying or printing ; — 

They know your cause hath grace,” &c. 

ITiiat Theobald meant, I cannot guess. To me his pointing 
nakes the passage still moie obscure. Perhaps the lines 
jught to be recited dramatically thus : — 

They know your Grace hath cau^e, and means, and might:— 

80 hath your Highness— never King of England 
Had nobles iiclier,” &c. 

He breaks off from the grammar and natural order 
from earnestness, and in order to give the meaning more 
[lassionatcly. 

Ib. Exeter s speech : — 

Yet that is but a cruHid necessity.” 

Perhaps it may be “ crash ’’ for crass from crassus 
t^itimsy ; or it may be curt/^ defective, imperfect : any- 
thing would be better than Warburton’s “ ’sens’d,” which 
honest Theobald, of course, adopts. By the bye, it seems 
clear to me that this speech of Exeter’s properly belongs to 
Canterbury, and was altered by the actors for convenience. 

Act iv. sc. 3. K, Henry’s speech : — 





« AV*' ni’** < V in ^'ul^ n\ - ^jt i .: 

Tlhit ti-:uN lu*- U'll^ss'^lvi^ i • <ut uru u^'* 

Slu^ii'^sl it iH-^t l*e '‘Kvt^"’ ’!i ilu‘ ’.ivx? 

Ih. ?(\ tK 

*■ (.o;?sA 0 u ' 

f///. 0 ,^ ^ ^ • * , ; 

*¥«'A" «t'» ^ ' •' ^ nil 

HqsiN'at'k ans! <Af*r' 

Sit min'kiui*: i»i our ] ■— </ ^ r '- ' 

])o not rnn a'Au\ . ’ 

Luilicroiis us tlu‘M' lut^’O'lnuton h'"*.’!-'"' * 1 ’*** 
so lU'-taiitly fullnwuii Ly llvr\nu^ i’K^Ju r-!''iiL.lt^!{. \ut 
tliey uiv jiidiinunSj uiul prudurti tliu itupru'^-i u. wll *d Sink- 
spere intenclal, — a siiddun fulu.Lr M''aok ut »!)'•.• <*11 tuo 
eai’N, as AVtdi as tlie tnos. <‘t‘ the Uudu'iuN', 1 aat * U' *0 omuio 
tlie French, the haiuod Fnnioli hriV'^ai’iiN * ” — Aud 

Will appear vStill more judieious, wie-n wo i!ei t (<n tlio 
Fcority tippaiMliis ui tlisuny^U'^hnxj' m Sia.h p*To*,s 

tiring-room. 

ILn^llVl /’O//. 

.:\ct i. SC 1 , Bedhn’dks speech*-- 

Ilnnc; be the hea^t ns ^vitli blaok } lebl i\iy to ny.tl 
Comets, iinpoitmir elainao of uuil 
Brandish y<nir crystal s m tle‘ sky ; 

And \\ith tiiem seourj^e tho Imd isooiturj; ‘tai . 

That ha\e euiis(*nfe<i unto Honry s deatli ^ 

Henry ^ the fifth, too thmons to liu* Imum;! 

England ne'ei Inst a kutg of so numh w 01 tin* 

Bead aloud any two or three pah^a^vs iii iilank vcr-e 
even from Shakspere's earliest dramas, as a cV Lahoiirk 
Lost/’ or Borneo and Jiiliei and then read iuthcssmie 
wmy this speech, with especial attemiun tu the mctiv; aiu! 

^ Bead '* King Ileury," 
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if ytiii do not feel ilie impossibility of tbe latter liaTing been 
written by Sbakspere/ all I dare suggest is, tliat you may 
liaYo ears,' — for so lias another animal, — but an car you 
cannot IiaYO^ me judice 


Eiclicml IIL 

This play slioiild be contrasted with “ Eicliard IT.’^ Pride 
of intellect is the characteristic of Richard, earned to the 
extent of even boasting to his own mind of his villaiiy, 
whilst others are present to feed his pride of superiority ; 
as in his first speech, act 11. sc. 1. Shakspere here, as in 
all his great parts, developes in a tone of sublime morality 
the dreadful consequences of placing the moral in subordi- 
naiioii to the mere intellectual being. In Richard there is 
a predominance of irony, accompanied with apparently 
blunt manners to those immediately abont him, but 
formaliztxl into a more set hypocrisy towards the people as 
represented by their magistrates. 

^ See Prof. Duwdeifs Arrangement of the Plays, Sectiun IL, where 

Henry Vi.*' is found in the Pre'Shakspenan Group.” 
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siicli negative reality for the auditor, destroys this illusion, 
and is dramatically improbable. 

Now the production of this effect— a sense of improba- 
bility — will depend on the degree of excitement m which 
the mind is supposed to be. Many things would be in- 
tolerable in the first scene of a play, that would not at all 
interrupt our enjoyment in the height of the interest, when 
the narrow cockpit may be made to hold 

The ^asty field of France, or we may cram 

Within Its wooden 0 the \ery casques, 

That did affright the air at Agiucom-t.’’ 

Agflin, on the other hand, many ohvious improbabilities 
will be emiured, as belonging to the ground-w'ork of the 
story rather than to the drama itself, m the first scenes, 
which w’ould disturb or disentrance us from all illusion in 
the acme of our excitement ; as for instance, Lear’s division 
of Ills kingdom, and the banishment of Cordelia. 

But. although the other excellencies of the drama besides 
this dramatic probability, as unity of interest, with distinct- 
ness and subordination of the characters, and appropriate- 
ness of style, are all, so far as they tend to increase the 
inward excitement, moans towards accomplishing the chief 
end, tlmt of producing and supporting this willing illusion, 
—yet they do not on that account cease to be ends them- 
selves ; and we must i^emember that, as such, they cany 
their own justification with them, as long as they do not 
contravene or interrupt the total illusion. It is not even 
always, or of necessity, an objection to them, that they 
piuneiit the illusion from rising to as great a height as it 
might otherwise have attained ; — it is enough that they are 
simply compatible with as high a degree of it as is requisite 
for the purpose. Nay, upon particular occasions, a palpa- 
ble improbability may be hazarded by a great genius for 
the express purpose of keeping down the interest of a 



merely mstriimeatal scmie, \Uiu*h \sutial ^uale 

too great an impre^Muu for the luinni^n} i<f tlr ontlo 
illusion. Had the paiunniaa heeu invi-rt, d :n ?nrt 
Pope Leo X , Raiiael would stiU, 1 dceiLt h:ro^ -i 
ineontfuiipt at the regfretH-lut* the lr’(\au-rn L* a' I .-^o^niVfry 
littshe?^ at the hack ot some of hi-i uraml ph*tnri‘> \x to ioo 
as probable trees as ihuhC in the exinlaimn. 

Till) Tempest’* is a specimen of the purely n'canaae 
drama, in which the interest is net hi-ioneal, or iiopimlent 
upon lideliiy of portraiture, or the natnrai eennisiiim nf 
events, — hut is a birth of the iniagin.itieiu nml iv^i> only 
on the coaptation and union ol* tlie ehaaenm nranied uc or 
assumed by, the poet. It is a speehs o{ dnena w hieh nwt 
no allegiance to time or space, and in whiesu tlr'referi*, 
errors of chronology and geography— no mortal Sin-> m any 
species — are venial faults, and coum for iioUuhut St 
addresses itself entirely to the imaginative facuhy , ami 
although the illusion may ho uts'kIoiI in" ih^ effect en 
the senses of the complicated sceiieiT and dcceraVun’^ i’lf 
modern times, yet this sort of assihtanci.‘ d.inrc^’Hn^, 
Per the principal and only geimino excut‘nH‘at icaght to 
come from within, — from the moved and syinpailntie 
imagination; whereas, wdiore so mueli aildre.-TiHi tt> tlu** 
mere external senses of seeing and licarhnr. ihc .Npiiainai 
vision is apt to langnish, and the anrachon foni wiTlurit 
will withdraw^ the mind from the proper and tnily l^'citiinatr* 
interest which is intended to spring from w itliim 

The romance opens with a bu^y scmie admiral Cy a| pn?- 
priate to the kind of drama, and saving, it wciw tlir 
key-note to the whole harmony. It prepanN- and imtlatC'S 
the excitement required for the entire piece, and yet «!nis 
not demand anything from the speeititfns, which ihcic 
previous habits had not fitted them to understand. It h 
the bustle of a tempest, from wdiich the real horrors are 
abstracted ; — therefore it is poetical, though not in strict- 
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iialiirul— (tlie distinction to wliicli I liave so often 
alludiHlj— and is purposely restrained from eoiiceiitering 
tliC interest on ilself, but used merely as an induction or 
tiiiiing for wliat is to follow* 

in ilu* second scene, Prosperous speeches, till the entrance 
of Ariel, (‘onhuii tlie finest example I remember of retro- 
sptclive imriMiion for the purpose of exciting immediate 
interest, uiid putting the audience in possession of all the 
info rnuii ion necessaiy for the understanding of the plotd 
Observe, too. the perfect probability of the moment chosen 
by Priisporo (tlie rery Shakspere himself, as it were, of 
the tempest) to open out the truth to his daughter, liis 
own romaniie bearing, and how completely anything that 
miglit have been disagreeable to iis in the magician, is 
reennereil and shaded in the humanity and natural feelings 
of the faiiicr In the rory first speech of Miranda the 
simplicity and tenderness of her character are at once laid 
open : it would have been lost in direct contact with the 
agitation of the first scene. The opinion once prevailed, 
but, happily, is now abandoned, that Fletcher alone wrote 
fiir women — the tnith is, that with very few, and those 
partiah exceptions, the female characters in the plays of 
lliMumont and Fletcher are, when of the light kind, not 

^ !klurk his condition, and tlfi event ; then tell me, 

If tins might be a brother. 

JLm, I should sm, 

To think but nobly of my grandmother; 

(imul wombs ha\e bore bad sons. 

JVo. the eonditiony &c. 

riieibald has a note upon this passage, and suggests that Shakspere 
phovtl It thus : — 

uod V omits ha\ e bore had sons, — 

Xon file condition.” 

hlr. Coleridge in the margin; cannot but believe that 

Tiioubalil IS quite right H. N. C. 

- See conciiision of Lecture TL, I 81 I-I 2 . 
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decent; wlien lieroic, ccuiplctc \ , lln In Slek'-pti'c 
ai! tlie (‘leiueiiis of Nvomiinliood are la>U, aed is tlie 
hWeU, \et iliLrnuied feolinpr ot' all that e / ^ ^ ■se/e't}, 

as sense ef aiieestry and of sex, uoh a, iniriiy ua..'N,nLr le 
dy sophistry, heeause it ve^ts net in tlie arehtie jaeo'-.n-, 
hut in that sane eipupoi^'e tsf tie faeeihes, tin mil v, jiei^ 
the feelings are repre^eiiiatue of all pti^t evij*ei"e 'c, - u a 
of the iiuUvidiial only, but of all tbo'^e In \\h»nu she aa^ 
been educated, and their prelieee^h^a^^ e\en up i i fhe *’r*M 
mother that lived. Shakspere sov lUii the w ait of p:e- 
mmenee. uliieli Pope notices for .NU‘ea>m/’ ihe 
beauty of the woman's charaeter. and knew tliai it aiMM‘ 
not from any deiieieuey, bat from the mi/re taxtpaMTe 
lurmony of all the pirts of the moral iuniur eonstit 
one livm^i^ total of head and lieart. He lais drawn if, 
indeed, m all its dnsiinciue energies of hiuh, paiierna 
eoiistaiicy, fortitude, — diown in all of them os ioilow.uu 
the heart, Avhieh gives its results by a nua* tinn ivnl b *ppy 
miuition, wiihout the inteiaention of t!uMlMt-n fumhy, 
— sees all things in and by the Imht of tlie .iiUHsamN, and 
errs, if it ever err, in the ex<iggeratinns of !o\e a^!:un In 
all the Sliaksperian women there is o>sentia ly t!a^ 
foundation ami principle; the dMtinei indiMduaiity and 
variety are merely the result of the inuditaaitiou uf eirenm* 
stances, whether m Miranda the nvaideu, in fiuoueii the 
wife, or in Katharine the tpieetn 

But to retnriL The appearance and eharaetcas of tlie 
super or ultra-natural scmaiirs are finely eoiitra>tiMh Aiael 
lias m everything the airy tint ^^h:eh gi\es tlie name ; an 1 
it IS worthy of remark that IMiranda is neujr direotly 
brought into comparison 'with Ariel, hst the iiaiinnl and 
human of the one and the supernatural of the oila r slamhl 
tend to neutralize each otlier ; Calibum on tlie oilc.r baud, 


^ See ^^ppendix; V.5 ‘"Table Talk," S at, IS-. a, 
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is all earth, all condensed and gross in feelings and images ; 
he lias tlie dawnings of understanding without reason or 
the moral sense, and in him, as in some brate animals, this 
advance to the intellectual faculties, without the moral 
souse, is marked by the appearance of vice. For it is in 
the primacy of the moi^al^ being only that man is truly 
luinian; in Ins iiiiellectual powers he is certainly ap- 
proached by the brutes, and, man’s whole system duly 
cotisidered, those powers cannot be considered other than 
motiiis to an end, that is, to morality. 

In tins scene, as it proceeds, is displayed the impression 
made by Ferdinand and Miranda on each other ; it is love 
at iirst sight 

at the first sight 
They ha\e changed eyes : ” — 

and it appears to me, that in all cases of real love, it is at 
one moment that it takes place That moment may have 
been prepared by previous esteem, admiration, or even 
affection, — yet love seeuis to require a momentary act of 
volition, by which a tacit bond of devotion is imposed, — 
a bond not to be thereafter broken without violating what 
should 1)0 sacred in our nature. How finely is the true 
Shaksperian scene contrasted wuth Dryden’s vulgar altera- 
tion of it, ill which a mere ludicrous psychological experi- 
ment, as it were, is tried— displaying nothing but indelicacy 
•without puhsum. Prosperous interruption of the courtship 
has often seemed to me to have no sufficient motive ; still 
his alleged reason — 

‘‘ lest too light winning 
Alake the prisse light”— 

is enouali foi’ the ethereal connections of the romantic 
imagination, although it would not be so for the historical.' 

^ “ Fw, Yes, faith, and all his Lords, the Duke of Milan, 

And his brave son, being tii ain.'= 



2S0 iniikK 

Tlie whole R^ein*, iihleejl, in tho the 

thiril act, I.etwcea the lo\t*r.-> is a lit i'-terpu'e*^ ; ajid tlw 
first da'^Mi of disohetLenee in the nihul -M'rtieh oa ilu* 
eomniaiid of her father is yviy liue'y ur*nu\ >o ti> 
the worlanu* of the Seriptural eoimvaiiiil jfVa v 7,.. 
ffa'/ai’ lOtJ yioiheTj ie, O I AN’th what exiiiih'u* p.nitv thw 
seciie ib conceived oihI exetaUed ^ ^^hiksa.av i.i ly 
tiiiies lie gross, Imi I boidly .'^ay that he is a!vo*\s nra’ai 
and nioilcbt. Alas’ in this our day deiiniey nf rnni t'lv 
is prcMn’Totl at the expeiiH' td' nrunluy uf lieart. :ral 
caeios for vice are allim'tMh whdsi gro^Mje.'S agu]u^l n 
Inpoeriiieally, oral least inorldjUy, condtaaned. 

Jn this play are adai3rah]\ skeKditd the \ior^ anaierally 
aceompaii} ing a low degree of eiuL/atlai , atel hi ihi‘ iovf* 
scene uf the second act Shakspna* has, aN ui nuiiu cliar 
places, shotvii the tendency in had men to ind.duv 01 scursi 
and contemptuous expres'^ions, as a imdc < f Mam of 
their own unea-Ny feelings c'l iidVrtua*} to im gomi, ai. I 
also, by making the good ruhcuhm^, of rt‘iai-*rc.a d c Iran** 
sitioii of Olliers to wnckeduc^s Shah^pHre ne\er ptitj, 

habitual scorn into the montlis ch other than had men, a> 
here in the insianivs 0 ^’ Antonio and Stca'^t'and 11ie 
scene of the intended as.-a^Niunt luii of Alonzo and (io^izalo 
is the exact coiniterpnrl of the sea ne I et»\<vn yuicl-eth and 
his July, only pitched in a lowor kci thruneht^nl, as de- 
signed to be frustraU'd and conet idled, and twhdctn.g llie 

lemarks that nohoilv wi’b 1 in thf* me! y t tlmf no 

bn<*h tiiaiacter is ri tht^ i thh‘, iw » f Milan s sun 

Mr C, notes. not rHoliniLid liiao !i<' w is lust iii the 

tleet that the tempest si attured H N Ih 
1 ‘‘ Uhsianethe tinr liumahity of Sh luto* u\ "!iaf hi hp* ts’etj. arc til! 
worfiiiess idhuns. T(u? cnriiniL; tn fCii'li \ h.t'- u u Umj*/,. , ;)||f| 
unable to olUaiu a]kjuo*»a» tinm uIiHin t £t*y an* r'tiijpMlgl tt) 

ieS|K'ef, thty iirupiliate tin iruua >,r by .'inec.g and 1 no rcej; 

— b T. C. m ^ AiKnit's Huuiln'cnMi s " S*e u s^s un * < aht'hu,” 

11 . sc. 1, and A|*peiiai\. V. j Apr, a, 
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fiiiiiie profound management in tlie manner of familiarizing 
a miiul, not immediately recipient, to tlie suggestion of 
guilt, l)j associating tke proposed crime with something 
iodierons or out o£ place, — something not habitually matter 
of rererciice. By this kind of sophistry the imagination 
and fancy are first bribed to contemplate the suggested 
act, and at length to become acquainted with it. Observe 
liow the effect uf this scene is heightened by contrast with 
another eonntcrpari of it in low life, — that between the 
conspirators Stephano, Caliban, and Trinculo in the second 
scene of the third act, in which there are the same essential 
cliaracteristies. 

In this play and in this scene of it are also shown the 
springs of the vulgar in politics, — of that kind of politics 
which IS inwoven with human nature. In his treatment 
of this subject, -wherever it occurs, Shabspere is quite 
peculiar. In other wunters we find the particular opinions 
of the nidividual ; in Massinger it is rank republicanism ; 
in Beaumont and Fletcher even jure divitio principles are 
carried to excess , — but Shakspere never promulgates any 
party tenets. He is always the philosopher and the 
inoraliht, but at the same time with a profound veneration 
for all the established institutions of society, and for those 
classes whic^li form the permanent elements of the state — 
e.^pecially never introducing a professional character, as 
such, otherwise than as respectable. If he must have any 
naiiio, he should be styled a philosophical aristocrat,^ de- 

^ Alay uuit ure to put jubt one piece of new cloth on an old 

garment ? 

Then always, and, of coiu'se, as the superbesl, poetic ciilnnnalioii- 
evpre&sioii of Feudalism, the Shakspenan dramas, m the attuiides, 
dialogue, idiarai-teis, &c., of the princes, lords and gentiwnen, the per- 
uvhrig atmosphere, the implied and expressed standard of manners, 
the high port and proud stomach, tlie legal embriudeiy of style, 

IValt Whitman, ^^lemocratic Tistas,'’ 1 S 70 . 





ox 'tiM/ i‘iULi 


Hglitiiig ill ilio-c lioaditary ia-t itut nii.-li a. 

teiiileiUT in luiul ime tn aiurJu i, ;ni,i in nin in-iMi*- 
tioii of rank.'s, of altlioniili ivw may ' m* 

all eiijoy the ailvautaaes lienee, anahn v'n e. ij <»h > :\r 

the good 11 itnre \utli ^\hit li "etnuN H c? 

lYUli the pasMuus and hollies of a nuth, a> i n r’raa'n,,! 
uiiliiial iit' never angry with lU Ineuv e< :i:r^i; 
with litill nn up nb>urduit‘s to iis faer: ,n;d >nnn ' 
you may imee a tone of aliuo‘-t affeet.onati^ ''‘i[w‘r m h\, 
something like that in vlneli a f nla r vpealv*- ef tie r* u'a - 
Ties of a eliikh See the gimd-huniMurtMl v^ay hi nineli 
desenhtN Steipluino pissing from the lunst lean: nvr 
freedom to ahsolutu de'^ptamm over Trinanln and ifihhan. 
The truth is, ^Sliakspere's eliaraeiers are all y ^ > >*i i’Oen-e^V'^ 
iiiilzvidiialiyed ; the riMilts of meditaiiom id' \\hieii 
yatioii supplied the drapery ami tlie celenrs n* 

combine them with emh other. He had vniu illy siirvo} < li 
all the great conipone>it ]a^we!S ami impuK(< nf hm 
nature, — had seen that tluir difirn'ert emnhiiKitions and 
subordinations were in fiet tlu* indi\idimlizirs id men* and 
showed how their harmony was predueed h\ rtadpnii\d 
disproportions of excess or (kaii*ieury. Ihie lar.gumre ui 
which rhe«e truths are expre^^ed wa> not drav*n fn m any 
set fashion, but from the pndonndest depth,, of ]\i< moral 
beiiur, and is therefore for all ages 


LiCtis Lull T.osK 

The characters in tins play are either iniper.-onated out 
of Shakspere's own multiformuy by nnagniauve 
position, or out of such as a ctmiiiry town and a sehoid« 
boy's observation might supply, — the curate, tiifj sclnudi- 

Sliakspeies e\ennes5 and sweetnohs of tem|fruert' alinust 
Yeit^ial m Ins own age ,^’ — Biotjiajihia Lilaana^ chap, a. 
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masterj ilie Armado (who even in niv time was nofc extinct 
in tlio cheaper inns of JsTortli Wales)> and so on, Tlie 
satire is chiefly on follies of words. Biron and Eosaline 
are evidently the [)re-existent state of Benedick and Beatrice j 
and sOj perhaps, is Boyet of Lafen, and Cobtard of the 
Tapster in Pleasure for Measure;’’ and the frequency of 
the rh}mes, the sweetness as well as the smoothness of the 
metre, and ihe number of acute and fancifully illustrated 
aphonsias, are all as they ought to be in a poet’s youth. 
True geiiias begins by generalizing and condensing ; it 
eiulb in realizing and expanding. It first collects the 
seeds. 

Yet if this juvenile drama had been the only one extant 
of our Sliakspere, and we possessed the tradition only of 
his riper woiks, or accounts of them in writers wdio had 
not even mentioned this play, — how many of Shakspere’s 
characteristic features might we not still have discovered 
in Love's Labour’s Lost,” though as in a portrait taken 
of him in his boyhood. 

I can never sufficiently admire the wonderful activity of 
thought throughout the whole of the fii'st scene of the play, 
rendered natural, as it is, by the choice of the characters, 
ami the -whimsical determination on which the drama is 
founded. A whimsical determination certainly ; — yet not 
altogether so very improbable to those who are conversant 
ill the history of the middle ages, with their Courts of 
Love, and all that lighter drapery of chivalry, which 
engaged even mighty kings with a sort of serio-comic 
interest-, and may well be supposed to have occupied more 
completely the smaller princes, at a time when the noble’s 
or prince’s court contained the only theatre of the domain 
or principality. This sort of story, too, was admirably 
suited to Shakspere’s times, when the English court was 
still the foster-mother of the state and the muses ; and 
wflnm, in consequence, the courtiers, and men of rank and 



khii:s ox S'XMc urnn? 




(ilfia‘ted a (^i^play of wit, pohi\ n^ul 
n!^<orvut:un. lliat would he dieined lutoleraMe nt prt’^fiu,- - 
hat ill \\lueb a iuindred vtWN of e* iilroua>\ , 
every pree pohturib oiid every tl**ar dtan* e* iiiH-vi Itfoi 
ail hut the Wo'^t to p‘o-t ena’e. A-hl to 

ilii^ t! e \.*ry style ol‘ the >enaons o( th^ 11010. ina! the 
i tevni'NS u: tiie Proti'^tants to d:-',iri i th hy 

!niio‘ ar*[ iVefiuent preaehinev aiiJ it \\hi lu- h.i/utl thuu 
i‘roni ti rerjB of Henry VI IL i^y ilit* .I’niieat Vu of J.utie*^ 
1 1 , no eo a airy ever reeened Muii a nauoia! eiiui'O'on as 
Euylaiid 

lieiua^ thf^ eoinic raa!i<*r i‘hoxen in t!u- tlr.Nt ins! aiet* is ii 
nJier/jais iinnatiuii or apor\ of tlo> iier after 

iouie \l preei'^ion, and subtle oppoxuion 0} thonaTht", t »u'eiht'r 
wAli a making the most iif every einieeptioi or mrmet !iy 
c vpiessine’ ii under the lut^t expteietl proper!) 
w> it, and tins, again, reiHl(*red speeially aoxuid hy biUiej 
applied to the mo,''! cun mu suldeets aiid o HM*‘rnne< s Tho 
phi‘aM‘s and modes of coiiihination in are imam! \u*re 
eaii.eht hy the inoxt ignor.uit iVnai tie* iMMom iif theaina 
and ilieir ridieuloiis ini ejpplieatit ai (d tn-m i!*ost 
ainiisinniy exltibiled in O'^NUird, uioP: evamplis suhcHi 
only to tin* eravest propONiUoiis and iiaper' maiams, or 
mposti'op^ie'- It) abstract thouu'lit^ impel s^natf 1, ^\hieii are 
ill iuef the natural languaae only of the iii *xi veheiiumt 
tiUitat’uiis of tlie liiiml, iv\ adt)pi'*d by the iMVefiOibry of 
Arinado .m mere arliiiee'' of orn.inuait 

The -^aiue kind of iut(*!le'*t’nd act on is exlrhiied in a 
more serious and elevated strain in many t thta* parts of 
this play, lliron’s speetA at the end of tiie a*-*: is 

an excellent specimen of u. It is lno*ie e!ot i-d in liieiorie ; 
—•but observe bow Slmkspere, in lu^ t^\o-i-M being iif 
poet and philosopher, avails luin^df of it to convey pro- 
found truths ill the most lively mmuex, — thi wlale rtmiain- 
ing faithful to the character supposial to mttu’ the Iraes^ 
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and tlie expressiuns tliemselyes constituting a further 
development o£ that cliai’acter :■ — 

Other slow arts entirely keep the brain ; 

And therefore tiiuling bari*en practiseis, 

Scarce shew a hardest of their hea\y tml : 
liiit love, hrsfc learned m a lady’s eyes, 

Li \ es not alone immured in the brain 5 
ikit, nil the motion of all elements, 

Courses as sw ift as thouglit in every pov'er 5 
And gives to every power a double power, 

Aboie their functions and their offices. 

It atlds a precious seeing to the eye, 

A loun^'s eyes w ill gaze an eagle blind 5 
A h\ t*r*s ear w ili hear the lowest sound, 

‘Wiieii the suspicious tread of theft is stopp'd : 

feeLng is more soft and sensible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails ; 

Lo\e s tongue proves dainty Baccliiis gross in taste ; 

For valour, is not love a Hercules, 

Stili chmbmg trees m the Hespendes ? 

Subtle as Sphinx 5 as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair; 

And when Io\e speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes ^ heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

Hever durst poet touch a pen to wTite, 

Until his ink w'cre temper’d with love’s sighs 5 
0, then his lines would ravish savage ears, 

And plant in tyrants mild hiimiiitjx 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 

They sparkle still the right Promethean hre ; 

They are the books, the arts, the academes, 

That shew, contain, and nourish all the world; 

Else, none at all in aught proves excellent. 

Then fools you w ere these women to forswear ; 

Or, keeping what is sworn, you will prove fools. 

For w isdom’s sake, a word that all men love ; 

Or fiU' love’s sake, a word that loves all men ; 

Or for men’s sake, the authors of these women ; 


^ "And musical as is Apollo’s Lute.""~Miltoii’s ‘'•Comits,’’ 478 . 
2 «Make;’ 1st Fob 
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Hr wonu'if^ s!iLr% by wr* r' - n '»ji »r«‘^ ; 

L<»t 11 < t^UrV lost* i(U! MUth.v t ' t.l \ ^ < % 

Or elh»* lns«* s f,i b '<;’«• r / „ ; 

It to to bt tbti^ i,. * 

For chants UK^lt' iulbls u o bH\ 

Aiul tiocan sau'? io\o truiu Oi i>*^, ‘ «. 

Tir^ is quite a stuilr: — ^oTMeieau'^ \sui th ^ 

of poetry '*ini'ierMrbU’ <l‘*^fs.iraO* iboueib^ Olio } '} 
means of roseniFlanee- in tite wo’ai'' expro'^irr* i 

ihinLi in eliaraetin- ni lipUt r caemalu t* oinMi h tb ^ 
kiiiil in i^liiiii Ksliskspere (leH'’'!ilN, len'vlv, l/v'y '1 
diNplay of wit, tlioinjli stniieinmN, ton oi^Oi jn“i:; j‘ eH 
graver — Inn more ofhni }Hn i /<i\ !soii dt* AK*- r 

the natural euimectioii or order of Ii^itkm] ete.-niuo’^ee oi 
the tliruiglits hy the intnulueimn (d an iirta'awi! a: I - ’e? " 
ft»e reseiul)laiiee in the twuaiSf as, for iu^taia t‘, n: tw li o\i 
line of the play, — 

Aiul then grace in tbe t]iNj;n{n‘ of (IfcOh h‘ 
this being a figure often ]'*uing it> fnnv u!4d prnu“ oy\, ti- 
Just died by the law of |)a>sion, ^\hitil, indneinL: n t‘e 
mind an unusual activity, setdvs for nu-ans to Vs | 

siipertliiity, — when in the hiuhe't degree* — -in ley-- 

iitioiis and sublime tautnlouT“~Hr / 1 h /V* »• h I f 'a 
le laif ihnvn ; at lct\pit he hon't'i, he / n : reb/* /,*' h 
ihcie J>ejell ilowd Jeec/j, — and, in ]o\W‘r degru in in il; i g 
the words themselves the subjetl^ and nuuends of tlatt 
surplus aiuioii, and for the same eause That atiit our 
linil^, and forces our veiy gestuiv> imo a temp! in states 
of high excitement. 

See “'Ihdiard 11./' <[uote(l m Licture XII, in tin* L^turr'. uf 
1811-12' 

Take not, good cousin, farthor than you should, 

Lest you mistake j 

and the poem in Lecture IX., assigned to Milton : 

By a erab-hke way 
Time past made pastimed 
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The mere style of iiaiTation in “ Love’s Lahoiir’s Lost/’ like 
that of aEgeon in the first scene of the “ Comedy of Errors,’” 
and of tlio Captain in the second scene of “ Macbeth,’” 
seems imitated -with its defects and its beauties from Sir 
Philip Sidney ; whose ‘‘Arcadia,” though not then published, 
was already well known in manuscript copies, and could 
hardly have escaped the notice and admiration of Sliak- 
spere as the friend and client of the Earl of Southampton. 
The chief defect consists in the parentheses and parenthetic 
thouulits and descriptions, suited neither to the passion of 
the speaker, nor the purpose of the person to whom the 
information is to be given, but manifestly bct]‘a3nng the 
author lumsolf, — not by wav of continuous undersong, but 
— |Kilpably, and so as to show themselves addressed to the 
gtaieral reuder. However, it is not unimportant to notice 
hmv strong a presumption the diction and allusions of this 
play aftord, lint, though Shakspere’s acquirements m the 
dead lungnaaes might not be such as we suppose in a 
Icunied education, bis habits had, nevertheless, been 
scholastic, and those of a student. For a young author’s 
iir&t work almost always bespeaks his recent pursuits, and 
his first observations of life are either drawn from the 
immediate employments of his youth, and from the charac- 
ters and images- most deeply impressed on his mind in the 
situations m wdneh those employments had placed him ; 
— or t‘lsc they are fixed on such objects and oeciiiTences in 
llic world, as are easily connected -sHth, and seem to bear 
upon, liis studies and the hitherto exclusive subjects of his 
meditation. Just as Ben Jonson, who applied himself tu 
the drama after having served in Flanders, fills his earliest 
plays wnth true or pi^etended soldiers, the wrongs and 
iieslects of the former, and the absurd boasts and knavery 
of their counterfeits. So Lessing’s first comedies are 
placed in the universities, and consist of events and charac- 
ters conceivable in an academic life. 



I will mily fiiiiiu-r iN'innvk tlu’* *sw‘-’t ! trvsyrrr-s 

&rru\ iiv, w il!i w liieh ^^hak'^!H‘t'e va llu' iiiJ m\; 

iiitinii’ lUArul whii'li suck a tirair.a affu'’ikH5. lit w* ll - k:i‘»"' 
rlsts up to tlie full liei*:*!!! uf i!vn:riec:— 

I! iMt hiue i kMnl mv ’, 1> r* lu 

]k‘fne I sau ainl tiu* ^’iorlfis lu.v»‘ 

lY'^t kar^ Tt»u for a nnm r4‘^'Ioto v\ .la luoi'k^ 5 
Full of CH^npumrai^, am! ck* u 

Wh'rh you ou uli tstatvs Will e\tH uli' 

Tbut he miliau i!io nuuvy of \ our w ‘ t 
To iliis \'\ontn\<hnti tmn y ua* U u'tfal oiwiu. 

Au'l tliortov ithuk to wiu nuu sf \oa |»li*j;so, 
i^Walinat the which lam m<t to he won.'! 

You hhall ihK twelvemonth term k an hay M div 
Yisit the Npeechltwb suk, and >tiil t-iu\es%e 
With ^roamn^ w rotclie^ ; and \ t'ur talk .C» »li he, 

Ykth all the lierce eial uwour of you r wC, 

To enforce the pamed miptcut to .vmk. 

Liroth To move wild lunithter iii tue thro a ot he ith " 

It cannot he 5 it is impns'ijble, 

Mn th cannot move a .m»u 1 in a.;* my. 

Eo^', Why, thiitk the way to dioko a ad'U't; spir t 
YliohC intliience is he«4ot (»f tliut io<»’^ ^ 

Y’^hicli shallow lau^hinu htaireiw ,L;ne 1 > ie 
A jest's prospcnt V Iks ni the ear 
Of him that hems ir, never in the tonu.j^ 

Of luin that makes it 5 then, it mOJ) (min, 

Deaf'd Willi the ekinuis uf tlieir own dtar ^cro.o-v^ 

Will hear your idk scorns, coniiinie then, 

And I will have you, and that iault wittnd ; 

But, if they will not, thinw away that vpir'% 

And I shall iind you empty of tinit fault. 

Right JO} ful uf your ivf u'Ujatiuii 

Aefc V. sc. 2. In Biron's speech to the I^rjiccss * 

— and, thcrctore, like the t se. 

Full of “ shapes, itf Indats, mri of - 


^ Head “ task.” 

So, 1st Fol. The Globe Shak readh '‘strangof’ We oumU' tlu 
Globe edition of Shakspeie, as a fair avenitre mdicatijn of the con, 
elusions at which modern criticism has arriv cd 
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Eitlier read sfray^ Yvliicli I prefer; or tlirow full back to 
tlie preceding linesj — 


^^like the eje^ full 
Of straying shapes ” &c. 


In the same scene : 


Bir&n, And ^vliat to me, my love ^ and what to me ? 

Bos. You must be purged too, your sins are rank ; ^ 

You are attaint with fault and perjury : 

Therefore, if you my fa's our mean to get, 

A twelvemonth shall you spend, and never rest, 

But seek the weary beds of people sick ” 

Tliere can be no doubt, indeed, about the propriety of 
expunging this speech of Bosaline’s ; it soils the very page 
that retains it. But I do not agree -with Warburton and 
others in striking out the preceding line also It is quite 
in Biron’s character , and Eosaline not ansvrering it imme- 
diately, Dumain takes up the question for him, and, after 
lie and Longaville are answered, Biron, with evident pro- 
priety, says , — 

Studies mj mistress ? ” kc.^ 


Midsummer Niglfs Bream, 


ct i sc. 1. 

Hit, 0 cross I too high to be enthrall’d to low — 

Z//S, Ur else misgraffed, m respect of years ; 

1ft r. 0 spite' too old to be engaged to young — 

Zys. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 

' JIa. 0 hell I to chuse love by another’s eye 1 

here is no authority for any alteration ; — but I never can 


» Back’d/’ ist FoL and Globe Ed. 

‘‘ Faults," 1st Fol and Globe Ed. 
^ Bead 


Stiidieb, my lady ? I»listress, look on m$B 
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help feeling how great an improvement it would if the 
two former of Hermia’s exclamations were omitted -the 
third and only appropriate one would then become a beauty, 
and most natural. 

Ib. Helena’s speech : — 

I will go tell Mm of fair Hermia’s fliglit/^ See. 


I am convinced that Shakspere availed himself of the title 
of this play in his own mind, and worked upon it as a 
dream throughout, but especially, and, perhaps, unpleas- 
ingly, in this broad determination of ungrateful treachery! 
in Helena, so undisgiiisedly avowed to herself, and tins,! 
too, after the witty cool philosophizing that precedes. Thel 
act itself is natural, and the resolve so to act is, I 
likewise too true a picture of the lax hold which principles 
have on a woman’s heart, when opposed to, or ererl 
separated from, passion and inclination. For women arci 
less hypocrites to their own minds than men are, liecausa 
in general they feel less proportionate abhorrence of moral 
evil in and for itself, and more of its outward consequencesi 
as detection, and loss of character, than men, — their natural 
being almost wholly extroitive. Still, however Just 
itself, the representation of this is not poetical ; we slirirfc^ 
from it, and cannot harmonize it with the ideal. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Theobald’s edition. 


Tliroif^rjh bush, ihrougli briar — 

^ ^ ^ ^ t ^ 

Through flood, through fire — 

What a noble pair of ears this worthy Theobald mui 
have had ! The eight amphimacers or cretics,— 

Over hill, Over dMe, 

Thoro’ bush, thoro’ briar, 

Over park, over pale, 

ThOro’ flood, thoro’ fire — 
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liaTe a ileli^iitful effect on tlie ear in tlieir sweet transition 
io tlie troeliaiCj — 

I do wander ev’ry wliere 

Swlfttn* than the mddnes sphere, &c.— 

The last words as sustaining the rhyme, must be coa- 
siclered, as in fact they are, trochees in time. 

It may be worth while to give some correct examples in 
English of the principal metrical feet : — > 

Pyrrhic or Dihrach, u o - MJi/^ sjyMt. 

Tribrach, u u u == hastily pronounced. 

Iambus v/ — = dtlljliK 
Trochee, — v == light] ^ 

Spondee, = God spaLe. 

The paucity of spondees in single words in English and, 
indeed, in the inoilern languages in general, makes, per- 
haps, the greatest distinction, metrically considered, be- 
tween them and the Greek and Latin 


Dactyl, — u u == usihr'tlif 

Anapeest, u v — ^ U propos, or the first three syllables 
of cireuiony. 

Amphibrachys, v — o = dlTiglitftil. 

Amphimacer, — u — == or^r lull. 

A]itibacchius, u = iM Lord GoiL 

Bacchius, — ' — o = Htlvelljjii, 
hlolossiis, Joluv James Jones, 

CTlicse sim[>le feet may suffice for understanding the metres 
hi Shakspere, for the greater part at least ; — ^but Milton 
Jeaiinot be made harmoniously intelligible without the com- 
^posite feet, the Ionics, Pmons, and Epitrites. 
j Ib. Titanirds speech : — (Theobald adopting Warburton’s 
I reading) 
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Whicli she, with pretty and with swimming gait 
I'ollymg ^ (her womb then rich with my young squire) 

Would imitate ” &c. 

Oh ! oh ! Heaven have mercy on poor Shakspere, aiul also 
on Mr. Warbnrton’s mind’s eye ! 

Act T. sc. 1. Theseus’ speech : — (Theobald ) 

“ And what poor [willing] duty cannot 
Noble respect takes it in might, not merit 

To my ears it would read far more Shaksperian tlms : — 

“ And what poor duty cannot do, yet woiihU 
Noble respect,” &c. 

Ib. SC. 2. 

Tiwli, Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon 5 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores 
All with weary task foredono,” &c. 

Yery Anacreon in perfectness, proportion, griiee, andl 
spontaneity ! So far it is Greek ; — but then add, 0 ‘ ^viiat 
wealth, what wild ranging, and yet what compression ainh 
condensation of, English fancy ! In truth, there is nothing 
in Anacreon more perfect than these thirty lines, or halt hO; 
rich and imaginative. They form a speckless diamond. 


Oomedg of Birois. 

The myriad-minded man, onr, and all men’s, Shak^poivJ 
has in this piece presented ns with a legitimate farce j| 
exactest consonance with the philosophical principles anJ 
character of farce, as distinguished from comedy and froij 


^ For following.” 

^ 1st Fol. and Globe Ed. •— 

And what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 
Takes it in might, not merit.” 
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ntertamiiients. A proper farce is mainly distinguished 
rom comedy by tho license allowed, and even required, in 
he fable, in order to produce strange and laughable situa- 
ions. Tho story need not be probable, it is enough that it 
g possible. A comedy would scarely allow even the two 
Iniipholiises ; because, although there have been instances 
f almost indistinguishable likeness in two persons, yet 
I hese are mere individual accidents, casiis kdentis mturce, 
j lid the renm will not excuse the inverismile. But farce 
I ares add the two Bromios, and is justified in so doing by 

I he laws of its end and constitution. In a word, farces 

I onimence in a postulate, which must be granted. 

I As Toil Lih IL 

Act. L sc. 1. 

Oh. What, boy f 

I Orla, Come, come, cider brother, yon are too young in this. 

Oh, Wilt thou lay hands on me, ullain ? ” 

ihere is a beauty here. The word ^^boy” naturally 
I irovokes and awakens in Orlando the sense of Ms manly 
I low^ers ; and with the retort of elder brother,” he grasps 
I dm with firm hands, and makes him feel he is no boy. 

f Ib. 

“ Oh Farewell, good Charles — l!^ow' wall I stir this gamester 1 1 hope, 
shall see an end of him ; for my soul, yet I know not why, hates 
otliing more than him.^ Yet he’s gentle 5 never school’d, and yet 
\ earn’d 5 full of noble d&'i ice 5 of all sorts enchantmgly beloved ! and, 
ideed, so much in the heart of the world, and especially of my own 
lenple, who best know him, that I am altogether misprized; but it 
hail not be so long ; thb wnestler shall clear all.” 

> This has always appeared to me one of the most un- 

^ An attempt to improie Shakspere’s English. The correct text 
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Slaaksperian speeches in all the genuine works of our poet ; 
jet I should he nothing surprised, and greatly pleased, to 
find it hereafter a fresh beaut}", as has so often happened 
to me with other supposed defects of great men. 1810. 

It is too venturous to charge a passage in Shakspere 
with want of truth to nature ; and jet at first sight this 
speech of Oliver’s expresses truths, which it seems almost 
impossible that any mind should so distinctly, so livelily, 
and so voluntarily, have presented to itself, in connection 
with feelings and intenfcions so malignant, and so contrary 
to those which the qualities expressed would naturally 
have called forth. But I dare not say that this seeming 
unnaturalness is not in the nature of an abused wilfulness, 
when united with a strong intellect. In such characters 
there is sometimes a gloomy self -gratification in making 
the absoluteness of the will (sit ^ro ratioae voltmtas,!\ 
evident to themselves by setting the reason and the com 
science in full array against it. 1818. r| 

Ib. sc. 2. 


Celia, If you saw yourself witk your eyes, or knew yourself witf^ 
your judgment, tke fear of your adventure would counsel you to a mi'i^ 
equal enterprise.” F 

Surely it should be our eyes and “ our judgment [ 
Ib. sc. 3. 

“ Cel, But is all this for your father ? \ 

Bos. No, some of it is for my chtW s father B 

Theobald restores this as the reading of the older edition 
It may be so ; but who can doubt that it is a mistake f< 
my father’s child,” meaning herself ? According i 
Theobald’s note, a most indelicate anticipation is pub ini 
the mouth of Rosalind without reason ; — and besides, wh 
a strange thought, and how out of place, and unintelligible 
Act iv. sc, 2; 
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Take tlaou no scorn 
To wear tke horn, the lusty horn ; 

It was a crest ere thou w^ast born/’ 

I question wlietlier thiere exists a parallel instance of a 
plirase, that like this of “ horns ” is uniTersal in all lan- 
guages, and yet for which no one has discovered even a 
plausible origin. 


Tioelfth Night, 

Act i- sc. 1. Duke’s speech : — 

« — so full of shapes is fancy, 

, That it alone is high fantastical.” 

Warburton’s alteration of is into m is needless. Fancy 
may very well be interpreted “exclusive a:ffection,” or 
’’passionate preference.” Thus, bird-fanciers, gentlemen 
(fthe fancy, that is, amateurs of boxing, <fec. The play of 
isimilation, — the meaning one sense chiefly, and yet kcep- 
f both, senses in view, is perfectly Shakspenan. 

A-ct. ii. sc. 3. Sir Andrew’s speech : — 
cln explanatory note on Figrogromitus would have been 
>e acceptable than Theobald’s grand discovery that 
^mon ” ought to be “ leman ” 

%, Sir Toby’s speech: (Warhurton’s note on the 
Spate tic philosophy.) 

Shall w'e rouse the night-owI in a catch, that will draw three souls 
of one weaver ? ” 

) gen nine, and inimitable (at least I hope so) War- 
ton ^ This note of thine, if but one in five millions, 
lid be lialf a one too much, 
b sc 4. 

Fuhe, My life upon’t, young though thou art, thine eye 
.path stay’d upon some favour that it loves j 
Hath It not, boy ? 
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T^io. A littk;, by your faronr. 

Buie. What kind of woman is't ? 

And yet Yiola was to liave been presented to Orsino as i 
ennncli ! — Act i. sc. 2, Viola’s speech. Either she forgo 
this, or else she had altered her plan. 

Ib. 

** Vio. A blank, my lord : she never told her lo\e! — 

But let concealment,” ^c. i 

After the first line (of which the last five words shonlci 1 
spoken with, and drop down in, a deep sigh) the acjlrej 
ought to make a pause ; and then start afresh, from tl 
activity of thought, born of suppressed feelings, and whic 
thought had accumulated during the brief interval, as vitj 
heat under the skin during a dip in cold water. 

Ib. sc. 5. 

“ Fabian, Though our silence be drawn from us by ’ cars, yet peace 

Perhaps, ‘^cables.” 

Act. lii. sc. 1. 

Clown, A sentence is but a cheverd glove to a good wit.” (Theoba' 
note.) 

Theobald’s etymology of “ cheveril ” is, of course, q- 
right; — ^but he is mistaken in supposing that there 
no such things as gloves of chicken-skin. They wen 
one time a main article in chirocosmetics 

Act. v. sc. 1. Clown’s speech : — 

So that, conclusions to he as kisses, if your four negatives make 
two affirmatives, why, then, the worse for mj friends, and the l| 
for my foes.” 

(Warhurton reads “conclusion to he asked, is.”) 

Surely Warhurton could never have wooed by kisses 
won, or he would not have flounder-flatted so jiistl 
humorous, nor less pleasing than humorous, an imaga 

^ Read “ with.” 
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so profound a nihility. In the name of love and wonder, 
do not four kisses make a double af 6 .rmative ? The 
humour lies in the whispered ‘^hTo!’’ and the inviting 
I, Don’t 1 ” with which the maiden’s kisses are accompanied, 
I land thence compared to negatives, which by repetition 
|l &)onstitute an affirmative. 

f pi 


Act 


1 . sc. 


AlVs Well that 'Ends WelL 

)€ 

3s;, 

16 Count. If the living be enemy to the gnef, the excess makes it soon 
mortal. 

Bert. Madam, I desire yoiw holy wishes. 

Laf. How understand we that ^ ” 

lABertram and Lafeu, I imagine, both speak together, — 
hafeu referring to the Countess’s rather obscure remark. 

^ Act ii. sc. 1. (Warburton’s note ) 

i 

Tia 


King. 


— let higher Italy 

(Those 'hated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy) see, that you come 
to woo honor, but to wed it.’' 

I would be, I own, an audacious and unjustifiable 

I I ^ mere conjecture, I ven- 
7 j to suggest ‘‘ bastards,” for “ ’bated.” As it stands, 

! ^Tpite of Warburton’s note I can make little or nothing 
^ ^Slt. Why should the king except the then most illiis- 
^^us states, which, as being republics, were the more 
etO y inheritors of the Roman grandeur ? — With my con- 
the sense would be; — “let higher, or the more 
part of Italy — (unless “higher” be a corruption 
; /'II 3 ^ hir’d,” — the metre seeming to demand a monosyllable) 
!/;' p bastards that inherit the infamy only of their 
rs) see, &c.” The following “ woo ” and “wed” are 
Ife Ir confirmative as they indicate Shakspere’s manner of 
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connection by unmarked influences of association from 
some preceding metaphor. This it is which makes hig 
style so peculiarly yital and organic. Likewise those 
girls of Italy ’’ strengthens the guess. The absurdity o' 
Warburton’s gloss, which represents the king calling Itab 
superior, and then excepting the only part the lords vfcr 
going to visit, mast strike every one. 

Ib. sc. 3. 

Laf. They say, miracles are past 5 and we have 0111* philosopl 
persons to make modern and familiar, things supernatural 
causcless.^^ 

Shakspere, inspired, as it might seem, with all 
ledge, here uses the word “ causeless ’’ in its strict 
sophical sense ; — canse being truly predicable on i 
^ihenomena, that is, things natural, and not of noimeu ! 
things supernatural. 

Act. iii. sc. 5. 

“ Bta. The Count Eousillon : — know you such a one ? 

HeL But by the ear that hears most nobly of him 5 
His face I know not.’^ 

Shall we say here, that Shakspere has unnecessarily mi 
his loveliest character utter a lie P — Or shall we dare th 
that, where to deceive was necessary, he thought a | 
tended verbal verity a double crime, equally with the oi 
a lie to the hearer, and at the same time an attempt tc 
to one’s own conscience ? 


Merry Wives of Windsor^ 

Act i sc. 1. 

ShaL The lace is the fresh fish, the salt fish is an old coat." 

I cannot understand this. Perhaps there is a corru^ 
both of words and speakers. Shallow no sooner coi 
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|one mistake of Sir Hngk’s, namely, louse for ‘Muce,” a 
fcike, "but the lionest Wclchmaii falls into aiiotlier, namely, 
jr cod ” (haccdla) Oamlrice “ cot ” for coat. 

K ‘‘ Shal Tlie luce is the fresh fish — 

JCvms. The salt fish is an old cot.'^ 

?-|Liice is a fresh fish, and not a louse says Shallow. 
P iye, aye,"’ quoth Sir Hugh ; “ the/mA fish is the luce ; it 
r ' n old cod that is the salt fisli.’^ At all eyents, as the text 
ds, there is no sense at all in the words. 

A. sc. 3. 

Cd. Now, the report goes, she has all the rule of her luisbanTs 
I mortal slie ^ hath a legion of angels. 

,, As many devils entertain 5 and to her, hoy, say 

laps it is — 

■"^S^many devils enter (or enter'd) swmej and to her, hoy. say I” i — 

somewhat profane, but not un-Shaksperian allusion to 
m ^‘legion’' in St. Luke’s ‘‘gospel.’’ 


I Measure for Measure. 

[I play, wbich is Shakspere’s throughout, is to me the 
it painful — say rather, tlie only painful — part of his 
>jLine works. The comic and tragic parts equally border 
■Ijhe jLLta’7]7oy , — the one being disgusting, the other hor- 
5 ].j-; and the pardon and marriage of Angelo not merely 
if jjS the strong indignant claim of justice — (for cruelty, 
ylust and damnable baseness, cannot be forgiven, be- 
we cannot conceive them as being morally repented 
l^l^ut it is likewise degrading to the character of woman. 
^ < pont and Fletcher, who can follow Shakspere in his 
only, have presented a still worse, because more 
‘ ,hme and contradictory, instance of the same kind in 


i Head he.' 
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tte Walker,” in tlie marriage of Alatlie to Algrip®,|i 

Of tlie counterbalancing beauties of ‘‘ Measure for Measuremti 
I need say notbing ; for I bave already remarked that tb| 
play is Sbakspere’s tbrougbout. 

Act 111 . sc. 1. 

“ ' Ajj but to die, and go we know not "v^liere,’ &c iff/ 

This natural fear of Claudio, from the antipathy we have to cleathi'|| 
seems very little ’varied from that infamous wish ot Mcecenas, lecorded? 
in the 101st epistle of Seneca: 

^ jDehlemfaeito mamty { 

Behilem pedey coxa,^ \rarbiirton’*s note. 

I cannot but think this rather an heroic resolve, than an 
infamous wish. It appears to me to be the grandest^), 
symptom of an immortal spirit, when even that bedimmeflJ 
and overwhelmed spirit recked not of its own mmortality| 
still to seek to be, — to be a mind, a will. 

As fame is to reputation, so heaven is to an estate, 
immediate advantage The difference is, that the self-loj 
of the former cannot exist but by a complete suppressjj 
and habitual supplantation of immediate selfishness, 
one point of view, the miser is more estimable than tEcI 
spendthrift ; — only that the miser's present feelings are as 
much of the present as the spendthrift’s But cmteri^ 
^aibhus^ that is, upon the supposition that whatever is good 
or lovely in the one coexists equally in the other, then,^ 
doubtless, the master of the present is less a selfish being, 
an animal, than he who lives for the moment with ndi 
inheritance in the future. Whatever can degrade man, is| 
supposed in the latter case, whatever can elevate him, ii 
the former. And as to self ; — strange and generous self ! 
that can only be such a self by a complete divestment ol| 
all that men call self, — of all that can make it either prac-i^ 
tically to others, or consciously to the individual himself |! 
different from the human race in its ideal. Such self iw 
but a perpetual religion, an inalienable acknowledgment^? 
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Uod, tlie sole basis and ground of being. In tb 

[bow can I love God, and not love myself, as slipped 

bf God? 

Ib. so. 2. 'st,” &c. 

** Pattern m himself to know, 

Grace to stand, and virtue go.” 

W orse metre, indeed, but better English would be, — 

“ Grace to stand, virtue to go.” 

Gymleline, 

' Act i. sc. 1. 

“ You do not meet a man, but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtieis^ 

Still seem, as does the king’s ” 

f 

There can be little doubt of Mr. Tyrwhittb emendations 
I ‘‘courtiers” and “king,” as to the sense; — only it is 
y^ot impossible that Shakspere’s dramatic language may 
lllow of the word, “brows” or “faces” being understood 
l^rfter the word “courtiers’,” which might then remain m 
Ihe genitive case plural. But the nominative plural makes 
^cellent sense, and is sufficiently elegant, and sounds to 
my ear Shaksperian. What, however, is meant by “ our 
|)loods no more obey the heavens?” — Dr. Johnson’s asser- 
[tion that “bloods” signify “countenances,” is, I think, 
mistaken both in the thought conveyed — (for it was never 

popular belief that the stars governed men’s coun- 
benances,) and in the usage, which requires an antithesis 
pf the blood, — or the temperair'" ' of the four humours, 
bholer, melancholy, phlegm, anorthe red globules, or the 
l^anguine portion, which was supposed not to foe in our 
■own power, but, to be dependent on the influences of the 
keavenly bodies, — and the countenances which are in our 
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power tliough from flattery we bring tbem 

no pparent dependence on tbe sovereigiij tlia: 

s in actnal dependence on the constellations] 
I 1/ e sometimes thought that the word ^‘conr’ 
was h misprint for “ countenances,’^ arising fro. 
anticipation, by foreglance of the compositor’s eye, 
T^ovi “courtier” a few lines below The wntte: 
easiy and often confounded with the written nj 
ef^positor read the first syllable court, and — his 
'e same time catching the word “ courtier ” lower 


■he completed the word without reconsulting thel 
It IS not unlikely that Shakspere intended first to e^l 
generally the same thought, which a little afterwa'f 
repeats with a particular application to the persons if i 
— a common usage of the pronominal “our,” whe|^^^^i^ 
speaker does not really mean to include himself ; af ® 
word “ you ” is an additional confirmation of the 
being used in this place, for men generally and indefi* 
just as “you do not meet,” is the same as, “ 
not meet ” 

Act I. sc. 2.^ Imogen’s speech : — 

— My dearest husband, 

I something fear mj father’s wrath 5 but nothing 
(Always reserved my holy duty) what 
His rage can do on me.” 


Place the emphasis on 
repetition of “ wrath.” 

C^m 0 disloyal thing, 


‘me ; 


for 




That should’st repair my youth, thou heapest 
A year’s age on me.” 



How is it that the commentators take no notic 


un-Shaksperian defect in the metre of the second liiiu 




So in 1st Pol Sc. I ” in Giube Ed. 


h 
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SECT 


T. 17.] 


ht in Sliakspere is the same, in the harmony with the 
36 and feeling ? Some word or words must hare slipped 


ow 

£ grafter youth,” — possibly “and see : ” — 

Ib.^^ That shouMAt repair my youth! — and see, thou lieap’sfc,” &c. 

jt), SC. 4d Pisanio’s speech : — 

^ ‘‘—For so long 

’t As he could make me with tkts eye or ear 

_ Distinguish him from others,” &c. 


m But “ this eye,” in spite of the supposition of its being 
y.^ed SuktlkQq^ is very awkward. I should think that 
Sj .iher “ or ” — or “ the ” was Shakspere’s w'ord ; — 

“ As he could make me or with eye or ear,” 

Ib. so. 7.® lachimo’s speech : — 

“ Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish Twi\t 
The fiery orbs above, and the twmn’d stones 
( the number’d beach.” 

1/4 would suggest “cope” for “crop” As to “twinn’d 
\jteiies” — may it not be a bold catachresis for muscles, 
j'i'^ckies, and other empty shells with hinges, which are 
'^^ly twinned? I would take Dr. Parmer’s “umber’d,” 
iHch I had proposed before I ever heard of its having 
already offered by him : hut I do not adopt his inter- 
cation of the word, which. I think is not derived from 
^ Jm, a shade, but from umber, a dingy yellow-brown 
which most commonly forms the mass of the sludge 
f the sea-shore, and on the hanks of tide-rivers at low 
^jsiter. One other possible interpretation of this sentence 
4 occurred to me, just barely worth mentioning ; — that 
“twinn’d stones” are the augrim stones upon the 


^ So in 1st Fol. “ Sc, 3 ” in Globe Ed. 
^ So in 1st Fol. “ Sc. 6 ” in Globe Ed. 
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beeej^ 

wood. ’ *ie asipoT,n ■ 

r. sc. 5. ^“^Wes c 

^ooth, tp7,«„ 

. ^’s Dot easv + . 

JDtrodaeed tbj„ °°°i®c*ure -nrbtr <?; , ' 
pnrpose, eitier n soroj] ^ ^.^^®Pei’e sbonJf 

J? Hiiiegg ag 


I 


?o 


i- sc. I. 


^ndronicui^ 

^^®oba]d’snote. 

ii: , 


.si" 

«.d l^ecaae^o^o ie fSh.i ■' 

«^’'^®f‘^^eieassocuted 

^riiiDo.>> Devei- «x._ ^ ^ 




Shakspere „ '-‘i itepj 

SV‘ '->^ 5 1 ? 

^■g-ossip, oJd i„t, ^eatre, and S'^DtJe/V 

against Titus And'^ ^he n,J *aask of^^ 

sack eirono]oe-ica/°'^^‘^“?^®^’agSiaks^^ ? argn^a,* 
in tin's plly „ ^'^amises. j Ps^e s, i^orti 

Xol O. SO, 2 , *“ ‘% « tt, »rofao», 

1 ‘1m* it lot; ‘“ooapojiim, 

"Probable that tip i- ;is se 

c * ^ :sc ^ ivei] pn.^ . 

D^rittsj, by harder tW* 

““‘‘Mlof a.ote.jl,*!-*?®, in 

«6)st Dei-iod, 
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t f} ii Revenge, whoh makes the foul offender ^mle} 

. Art thou Kevenge ? and ait thou sent to me ? ’’ — 




le 


' iSf in italics ought to be omitted. 

. /? 


Troihis and Gressida, 


V - t 

!r. Pope (after Dryden) informs ns, that the stoiy of Troilus and 
Jjt.ssida was originally the work of one Lolliiis, a Lombard : but 
1 ^ y den goes yet further ; he declares it to have been wiitten m Latm 
yse, and that Chaucer translated it . — Lollms was a hstonogro.pJier oj 


>r. 


hmo in Italy » Note in Slockdale’s edition, 1807. 


'? ' ^^»‘Lolliiis "was a historiographer of Urbino m Italy.” So 

i ^^Srms the notary, to whom the Sieur Stoclcdale com- 
lotted the disfacimento of Ayscough’s excellent edition of 
^akspere. Pity that the researchful notary has not either 
||tH ns in what century, and of what history, he was a 
or been simply content to depose, that Lollms, if a 
j sr of that name existed at all, was a somewhat some- 
The notary speaks of the Troy Bohe of Lydgate, 
1613. I have never seen it; but I deeply 


he" 

' a that Chalmers did not substitute the whole of 


works 


from the MSS. extant, for the almost 


. p„, ess Gower. 

|QQ^^^/‘Troilns and Gressida” of Shakspere can scarcelybe 
Ion C/ dramas of Greek and Roman history ; but 

an intermediate link between the fictitious Greek 
plmoman histories, which we may call legendary dramas, 
proper ancient histories; that is, between the 
|| Cricles” or Titus Androniens,” and the Coriolanns,” 
I ^Julius C«sar.” “Cymbeline” is a congener with 
deles,” and distinguished from “ Lear” by not having 
I ^ecBred prominent object. But where shall we class 
f^Timon of Athens?” Perhaps immediately below 
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It in a Lear of tlie KatirieuI ilrama; a Lear of 
doaie^tie or ordinary life; — a local eddy of iia-^slon on tk 
liigli road of society, wlnlo all arrmnd m tlic nt^ok-tlar 
goings on of wind and weatlier; n Lear, tiierefi>re, vitlioiii 
its soiiLsearclimg flashes, its car-cknuiinr ilunulerdaps, 
its meteoric splendors, — without the coutagiun and tlie 
fearful sympathies of nature, the the furies, tlie 

frenzied elements, dancing lu and oui, now hreahinc 
througli, and scattering,^ — now Lund in hand niih,-- tbr 
tierce or fantastic group of human puKsioim, (‘rimes, and 
anguishes, reeling on the unsteady gronml, in a wold har- 
mony to the shock and the swxdl of an cartlnpialvts Bat 
my present subject was “’Troilus and CresHida;'’ and f 
sup[)Ose that, scarcely knowing what to say of it, 1 by a 
cunning of instinct ran oS to subjects on whiidi I sliouiii 
find it difficult not to say too much, though certain after 
all that I should still leave the better part unsaid, and tie 
gleaning for others richer than my own harvest. 

Indeed, there is no one of Shakspere’s plays harder to 
characterize. The name and the remembrances connected 
with it, prepare us for the representation of attjieluncnt no 
less faithful than fervent on the side of the youth, and el 
sudden and shameless inconstancy on the part of the lady. 
And this is, indeed, as the gold thread on wdiich the scenes 
are strung, though often kept out of sight and out of mind 
by gems of greater value than itself. But ns Sliakspere 
calls forth nothing from the mausoleum of history, or tk 
catacombs of tradition, without giving, or eliciting, soiui 
permanent and general interest, and brings forward iic 
subject which he does not moralize or intelleciiialize,— sc 
here he has drawn in Cressida the portrait of a vehtmicn 
passion, that, having its true origin and proper cause ii 
w^armtii of temperament, fastens on, rather than fixes to 
some one object by liking and temporary preference. 
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'FLirr',^ :n t‘y<\ Iut eheek, her lip, 

Xa\ , her iUtf spt'ali'*; ht r naiiu^n hpinth IoaIc out 
At i*u»n j uut usai uif^hw of ht r bodr/’* 

Tliw Shalchpin* t*ntiirastt\I w tli tlu‘ profound a ffec" 
lion ropFo<tniu*»i ni 'rruiLi^, a’ul alone %\orthy ilie name of 
love: — aiTeeiioin i ti'-'-iuiuie nulinal, — «Wi»!u with the eon- 
fliieiice ef \iaithiul iia-^tinoiN and \uTiihf?il luitT!, and grow- 
ino* in the nnii ittee of hope newh rtsein in t^luni enlarged 
by the eo]lei‘ti\e Mni[»uthus of nature;— hnt stdi liaTiii" a 
dejitli of calnnu’ tTtuueut in a will btronynir than desire^ 
more intlre than eiuijee. atnl whifh trnes permanence to 
its own aet hy cou^tTohie: it into faith and duty, ilenee 
nith excflh'ut jin!onu*nt, and wuh an exceileiiee higher 
than mere judgment can give, at the close of the play, 
when Cressida has Mink irdo infain\ luTotv retrieval and 
beneath liope, the .'-ana* will, which had been the siibstaiiee 
anil the basis of bus lovo, wlule the rcsik^^s pie a Mires and 
passionate longing", like .NMa-wavev^, had tiwsed hut on its 
surface, — thus saiiu* inoral energy is represi»iiti*d as snatcli- 
mg him aloof fiHini ail neighhourkood with her di^honollr, 
from all ilngmaiig fondness aiitl laugui^lu^g regivts, wliiht 
it rushes with him into olher and nobler duties, and 
deepens the elummT, which ]ii> heruie hrother’’s death had 
left empty for its CHlleottsl rhuHl. Yet another secondary 
and scihordhuite purp^.^e Shaks])ero has inwoven with Hs 
delineation id* tiu ^e two characters, — that of opposing the 
inferior CiVih/ai H>n, but purer murals, of the Trojans to 

^ * IhC K tu what thing of sea or land ? 

PVniuk st‘s. r 

; Th:i^ si» I* di^ck'd, and giy, 

^ Cnnu^HfhHU;n ^a’U^.g 

I I^ke a ijtJiP 

(Jf Taisu% I.HHinl tbf the ides 

'i (.cM aun <»r Gudjn* 

I W'lh ul her h:\.\uTy \>n 

f MiltonT i 710-lT. 
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tlio rcfiBemeiits, Jeep policy^ but dnplicity and 
eomipiions^ of tlie Greeks* 

To all tliiSj lioweTcr, so little comparative projs^ctioii it 
given, —nay, tlie masterly gi*oup o£ ^Igaiiiemiion, 
and Uijsses, andj still more in advanee. that of Ai‘!nlles, 
Ajax, and Tliersites, so manifestly ot^ciipy the foregroniul, 
that the subservience and vassalage of strength and animal 
courage to intellect and policy seems to Ije the lesson most 
often in our poet’s view, and which lie has taken little 
pains to connect with the former more interesting mora 
impersonated in the titular hero and heroine of the drama. 
But I am half inclined to believe, that Shakspere’s main 
object, or shall I rather say, his ruling impulse, was to 
translate the poetic heroes of paganism into the not les' 
rude, but more intellectually vigorous, and more feahnrJ>'^ 
warriors of Christian chivalry, — and to subjatantiare tlf 
distinct and graceful profiles or outlines of the Ilmncri! 
epic into the desh and blood of the romantic dniina, — n 
short, to give a grand history-iiiece in the robust style 
Albert Barer. 

The character of Thersites, in particular, well deserves a 
more careful examination, as the Caliban of dcniairogic 
life ; — the admirable portrait of intellectual power desened 
by all grace, all moral principle, all not momentary impulse ; 
— just wise enough to detect the weak Lead, and fool 
enough to provoke the armed fist of his betters ; — one 
whom malcontent Achilles can inveigle from iriah'onteiit 
Ajax, under the one condition, that he shall be calliMl on to 
do nothing but abuse and slander, and that he shall be 
allowed to abuse as much and as purulently as lie likes, 
that is, as he can; — in short, a mule,— ((iiaiTelsonie by the 
original discord of his nature, — a slave by tenure of his 
own baseness, — made to bray and be brayed at, to despise 
and be despicable. ‘‘ Aye, Sir, but say what you will, he 
is a very clever fellow, though the best friends wull fall 
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oui. Thi'iv wah ii xn-.u' Miu-n Ajax tlionglit lie doaerxed 
tn Iiin'c a >tatue of ‘_'o!d I'leeted To him, and handsome 
Arhiiles, at the head of the 'Myi'nijdons, gave no little 
credit to his^tcooi ' 7,'r 
Act IV. sc. Speech u£ I !ys.s>.-<: — 

m? trlih <ff tongue, 

» 1 !uit c ' - ^ ^U'Khime vre it ** 

i 

i BlioiiitI it Ise '' ‘r '' lier, kniglitj ac- 

I cost^’’ ill tko Yet tliere sounds a 

f soaietlniiir po Sliak^penan in tht‘ phrase give a coasting 
I wcdcoiiie/’ (‘“ciKisuuir" h-intr taken as the epithet and 
I adjective ef i tint lud the following words 

I*, been, 'unv /e- lU'^tead nf "hu’o it comes,’' I should 

|; have preferreii the interortuatioin llie sense now is, ‘"that 
I give welcume to a •-uluie ire it cniui>,’' 

! r. r/'V/fos. 

This play ilhiNtraie*. tlm wonderfully philosophic impar* 
tialityof Shakspere's pnlitie-s. Ills own country's history 
;• furnished him t^ith no inaiten hut what was too recent to 
be devoted to patnolnsm. Besides, ho knew that the in- 
I struetion of antuhuit In^tury ■would seem more dispassionate. 
J In ** Coriolaniis ” and ‘‘ Julius Chestir/’ you see Shakspere’s 
I good-natured laugh at i!ioh> Compare this with Sir 
I Thomas anktocraey isi spirit. 

; Act i. sc. 1. Curiuhizm’*.'’ speech — 

* He that 

Upon your iwaiirs in.i> wuh fm> uf 
, And liQ'A & dco’v n oaks w ah rUAlios, Haag ye I Ti list } e ? 

I suspect that Shak^ptre ■vu’oie it transposed; 

“It list } e ^ I ye 


^ St?, Lst Fol. 


U'lopttsi m the Cdube Eci 
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lb. sc. 10. Speech of Aiifidins :— 

Milk* miilatum 

Hath not that Inmor in'l^ it hat! : for wla re 
I thought to rrush hnii in an et|ual fori‘o. 

True s^t^ord to s^^ord 5 111 puch at him suine way, 

Or \\ratlk or crait may got him.-— 

[My valor Minuet mil - 
With only suffering &^tnn hy him) lor him 
Shall lly out of itself : not * sleep, nor sanetuary, 

Being naked, sick, nor fane, nor eapitol. 

The prayeis of priests, nor times of sacrifices, 
Emhankments ‘ all of fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten privileg(‘ and custom 'gainst 
My hate to Marcius/’ 

I have sucli deep faitli in Sliatspere’s liearWore, tlui' 
take for gianted tliat tins is in nature, and not as a m‘- 
anomaly ; altkougli I cannot in myself discover any geil 
of possible feeling, wMcK could wax and unfold itself in 
such sentiment as this. However, I perceive that in t![/ 
speech is meant to be contained a prevention of shock ^ 
the after-change in Aufidius’ character. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Speech of Menenius : — 

The most sovereign prescription m <xalen^'‘" &c. 

Was it without, or in contempt of, historical informati 
that Shakspere made the contemporaries of Coriolai 
quote Cato and Galon ? I cannot decide to my c 
satisfaction. 

Ib. sc 3. Speech of Coriolanus : — 

Why m this wohish gown ^ should I stand here—*’ 


' Bead (1st Fol. and Globe Ed.) 

‘‘ ]My \alour s poison'd 
With only suffering stain by him ; for liimd^ 

Also “ nor sleep,” and embarquement.” Embankment is a plaiisi 
suggestion, but embarquement ” is correct. The sense of it is 
bargoes, impediments.” — Dyce's Shak. Glossary.” 

^ 1st Fob 1623, woolvish tongue ; ” 2nd Fob 1632, “ gown ; " Q [ 
Ed, toge,” which was Malone's suggestion. 
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That the gown of the candidate was of whitened wooij 
we know. Does ^SToIvish’’ or woolvisli ’’ moan ‘^'made 
of wool r If it means wolfish^' what is the sense r 
Act iv. sc. 7. Speech of Aufidius : — 

All plai‘es Tieltl to him ere he «^its down ” &c. 

I have always thonsrht this in itself so beautiful speech, 

, the least explicable from the mood and fall intention of the 
I spoakei’, of any in the -whole works of Sliakspore. 1 cherish 
! the hope that lam mistaken, and that, becoming wiser, I 
I shall discover some profound excellence in that, in which 
I J now appear to delect an imperfection. 


Julias G^mxr, 

Act i sc. 1. 

I' 

M(i/\ What meane-jt tlou by that ? IMend me, thon sancy fellow ’ 

The speeches of Flavius and Marullus are in blank 
i^erse. 'Wiierever regular metro can be renjlered truly 
litative of charactei', passion, or personal A-tuk, Sliak- 
„^^pere seldom, if ever, neglects it. Hence this line should 
||eread: — 

Wliat mean’st by that ? mmid me, tliuu saacy fellow ! ’’ 

'Say regular metx'e : for even the prose has in the highest 
’ilixd lowest dramatic personage, a Cobbler or a Hamlet, a 
feytlim so felicitous and so sex erally appropriate, as to be 
IVirtiial metre. 

lb.se. 2. / 

‘‘ Bru. A soDtlis-ayer bula you bwar^R’Hes of March.” 

I my ear does not deceive me, tj^y/xtietre of this line tvas 

keant to express that sort of ir^' . philosophic contempt, 

iharacterizing Brutus even in if . i casual speech. The 
I . . l‘"Scrn , . . A 
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and tvro iiuaeeeBted svlkbles, but Yiniouslj arraiigei!^ 
Ikiis 

!(., j O 0-— |i>- y-.— 

A soutlisajer j bids }'»m btmare j the Ides of I!^IareliA 
Ib. Speecli of Brutus : 

Set honor in one eye, and death i’ the other. 

And I -wiii look on hath inditferentlyd’ 

Warburton would read deatli ’’ for botli but I pre 
the old text. There are here three thmirs, the pub; 
good, the individual Brutus’ honor, and his death. T 
latter two so balanced each other, that he could decide t|^ 
the first by equipoise; nay — ^tlie 

honour had more weight than death. That Cassius iinde| 
stood it as Warburton, is the beauty of Cassius as C' 
trusted with Brutus, 
lb. Ca3sar’s speech : — 

lie loves no phi} s, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music,” &c. 

This is not a trivial observation, nor does our poet mean barely by' 
that Cassius wu^ not a merry, sprightly man; but that be had luv' 
due temperameiicspf harmony in his disposition.” Theobald’s note. 

0 Theobald ! Vvhat a commentator wast thou, when tl^ 
would’st affect lO understand Shakspere, instead of 

thyself -^uth collating the text ^ The meai® 


tenting 

here is too deep ftlr a line ten-fold the length of thinej 
fathom, 

Ib. sc. 3. Ceespr’s ^ speech : — 

'SfQfacLious for redress of all these griefs; 

And I wifi set this foot ot mine us far, 

As who goS^tfarthesC 

I understand it th^^^h “You have spoken as a 
spirator; be so in /acC/s^^i I will join you. Act on J 
principles, and realize ^ tongacin a fact.” 

^ “ Caesar’s” is u Casca's.” 
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Act ii. sc. 1. Speecli of Brutus : — 

It must be by lils cleatb ; and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to sjmrn at him, 

Bill for the general* lie would be crown’d j — 

‘ How that might change his nature, there’s the question 

' And, to speak truth of Cmsar, 

{ I ha^e not know n when his adections swag’d. 

^loie than his reason. 

|i 8o Cmsar may j 

I Then, lest he may, prevent. 

Tins speech is singular ; — at least, I do not at present 
see into Shakspere’s motive, his ‘xitiuiiale, or iu what 
point of view he meant Brutus’ character to appear. For 
surely — (this I mean is what I say to myself, with my 
present ijfuaiitif/n of insight, only modified by my experience 
m how many instances I have ripened into a perception of 
ii beauties, w^here I had before descried faults ;) surely? 
I nothing can seem more discordant with our historical pre- 
I conceptions of Brutus, or more lowering to the intellect 
I' of the Stoico-Pluionic tyrannicide, than the tenets here 
attributed to him — to him, the stern Roman republican; 
namely, — that he would have no objection to a king, or to 
p. Co?sar, a monarch m Rome, would Caesar but be as good a 
|||nionarch as he now seems disposed to be ! How, too, 
pould Brutus say that he found no personal cause — none 
|)[n Ctesar’s pa^t conduct as a man? Had he not passed 
the Rubicon ? Had he not entered Rome as a conqueror ? 
Had he not placed his Gauls in the Senate ? — Shakspere, 
|| it may be said, has not brought these things forward. — 
True; — and this is just the ground of my perplexity. 
TVhat character did Shakspere mean Ms Brutus to be ? 

Ib Speech of Bratus ; — 

> “ For if thou path^ thy native semblance on-™” 

i Surely, there need be no scruple in treating this path *** 
'as a mere misprint or mis-script for In what 
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filact? doe?< Sliaksp^re, — wliere does tiny otlier writer^ 
the same tige— use path ’* tis a verb for walk ? 

Ib. sc. 2. Ciesar's speech ; — 

She dieamt last* night, she saw my 

N'o doubt, it sliouH be staiua^ as in the same ap\ hti 
more often pronotiiiced ‘’•heroes'’ as a trisyllable llinn dj 
syllable. A modern tragic poet would have w’ritieii.— 

Last night she dreamt, that she my statue saw— 

But Siiakspere never avails himself of the snpposeii lieeil 
of transposition, merely for the metre. There is alwa 
some logic either of thought or passion to justify it. 

Act hi. sc. 1. Antony’s speech : — 

“Pardon me, Julius — ^herewast thou bayM, bra^e hart ; 

Here didst thou fall, and here thy hunters stand 

Sign’d m thy spoil, and crimson’d m thy death. ’ 

0 tvorld! thmu'CLSt the forest to tins hart, 

And this, indeed, 0 world ' the heart ofthce."^ 

I doubt the genuineness of the last two lines ; — not bt=‘ea 
they are vile ; but first, on account of the rhythm, \\h 
IS not Shaksperian, but just the very tune of some 
play, from ii^ich the actor might have interpolated the 
— and secondly, because they interrupt, not only tiie sc 
and connection, but likewise the flow both of the pass 
and (what is with me still more decisive) of tlie Si 
sperian link of association. As with many another pa 
thesis or gloss slipt into the text, we have only to read 
passage without it, to see that it never was in it. I veil 
to say there is no instance in Shakspere like 

Conceits he has , but they not only rise out of some i 

^ Consult Kares’ Glossary for other instances. 

^ Bead “ to-mght.” 

^ Read “lethe?^ Other authors use the w«)rd in the sense of d( 
ISlares thinks it was pronounced as a monosyllable, wlien so usef 
derived rather from than Icthe, 
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ia tlie lines "before, but also lead to the tliouglit in the 
lines following. Here the conceit is a mere alien : Antony 
forgets an image, when he is even touching it, and then 
recollects it, when the thought last in his mind must have 
led him away from it. 

Act iv. se. b. Speech of Brutus : — 

«« — ^ What, shall one of 12 s, 

That struck the foremost man of all this ^vorld. 

But for i^upjmding robbers,’^ 

This seemingly strange assertion of Brutus is unhappily 
Iverificd m the present clay. What is an immense army, in 
1;, which the lust of plunder has quenched all the duties of 
|the citizen, other than a horde of robbers, or differenced 
,ionly as fiends are from ordinarily reprobate men ? Cojsar 
taupporteJ, and was supported by, such as these; — and 
^ven so Buonaparte in our days.^ 

ft, I know no part of Shakspere that more impresses on 
f|^e the belief of his genius being superhuman, than this 
' tone between Brutus and Cassius. In the Gnostic heresy, 
& might have been credited with less absurdity than most 
;!»£ their dogmas, that the Supreme had employed him 
Lid create, previously to his function of representing, 
iMiaracters. 


Antony and Cleopatra, 

Shakspere can be complimented only by comparison 
■ %th himself : all other eulogies are either heterogeneouSj 
they are in reference to Spenser or Milton; or 
^^^^Fare flat truisms, as when he is gravely preferred to 
j eille, Eacine, or even his own immediate successors, 

I m mont and Fletcher, Massinger and the rest. The 

|. farcus Aurelius Aafoiunus (x. 1 0, Long's Translation) sets lumself 
is a« as a rubber, because he marred against the Sarmatians. 
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liigliest prairic, or rutlier form of prai.se, of pla v, wlii 
I can offer in my own miiul, is tlie doubi the pern 

always occasions in me, wbet.her the ‘■'Antony tnid 0i< 
patra’’ is not, in all exhibitions of a giant power iu 
strength and vigour of maturity, a formidable rival 
^‘•Macbeth/’ ‘'Lear,” Hamlet,” and “ OtlielloA 
(nidax is the motto for its style comparatively with ihal 
Sliakspere’s other w’orks, even as it is the general motti 
all his wTOks compared with those of other poets Ul 
remembered, too, that this happy valiancy of style is J 
the representative and result of all the material exeelicnl 
so expressed. I 

This play should be perused in mental contia^t m 
Romeo and Juliet ; ” — as the love of passion and appcl 
opposed to the love of affection and instinct But thfcl 
displayed in the character of Cleopatra is ]irofoundi 
this, especially, that the sense of criminality in her past 
is lessened by our insight into its depth and energy, aJ 
very moment that cannot but perceive that the paJ 
itself springs out of the habitual craving of a licenl 
nature, and that it is supported and reinforced by voluii 
stimulus and sought-for associations, instead of bloasol 
out of spontaneous emotion. J 

Of all Shakspere’s historical plays, ‘‘ Antony and J 
patra” is by far the most wonderful. There is not J 
which he has followed history so minutely, and yet | 
are few in which lie impresses the notion of aif 
strength so much ; — perhaps none in which he inipres 
more strongly. This is greatly owing to the maul 
which the fiery force is sustained throughout, and t 
numerous momentary flashes of nature counteract iii 
historic abstraction. As a wonderful specimen of tli 
in which Shakspere lives up to the very end of this 
read the last part of the concluding scene. And 
would feel the judgment as well as the genius of 
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spere in your hearts’ core, compure this astonishing drama 
with Drjtleii’s All For Love/’ 

Act, L sc. 1. Philo’s speech: — 

His captain’s heart, 

;; Which in the scufHes of gi*eat fights hath burst 

f; The biichles on his breast, reneges all temper — ” 

lit should he “ reneagiies,” or reniegues/' as “ fatigues/' &c, 

Ib, 

R, Take but good note, and you shall see in him 

III The triple pillar of the world transformed 

Into a strumpet's yet/ L'” 

^farbnrton’s conjecture of stool " is ingenious, and would 
a probable reading, if the scene opening bad discovered 
itony with Cleopatra on his lap. But, represented as he 
ife walking and jesting with her, **fool " must be the word, 
slffarburton's objection is shallow, and implies that he con- 
||toided the dramatic with the epic style. The ‘^pillar’' 
'mi a state is so common a metaphor as to have lost the 
Ifiaage in the thing meant to be imaged. 


?Ib. sc. 


ic<; 


Aluch is breeding ; 

Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a serpent’s poison.” 


this is so far true to ajipearance, that a horse-hair, 
Id,” as Holiinshed says, “ in a pail of water," will be- 
the supporter of seemingly one worm, though pro- 
sily of an immense number of small slimy water-lice. 
J hair will twirl round a finger, and sensibly compress 
It is a common experiment with school boys in Cum- 
Ikpand and Westmorland. 
in|lct ii. sc. 2. Speech of Enobarbus : — 

Her gentlewomen, like the I^ereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her 7 th’ eyes, 

And made their bonds adornmgs. At the helm 
A seemiiie: mermaid steers.” 
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I liare tlie greatest difficulty in believnig that Sliaks|j J 
wrote tile fiTst lie neTer, 1 

luiTe so weakened by useless anticipation the fine 
immediately following. The epithet seeming ” becf^ 
so extremely improper after the whole nnniber 
positiyely called “so many mermaids.’’ 


Act i. sc. 1. 


Tmon of Athens} 


Tinu Tlie man is honest. 

Old Atlu The? rf 0)6 he vnll be, Timon. 

Ills honesty rewards him m itself.'* — 


Warbnrton’s comment — “ If the man be honest, foi,^ 
reason he will be so in this, and not endeayoiir 
injustice of gaining my daughter without my consen 
is, like almost all his comments, ingenicns in blunJei 
can never see any other ■'Writer’s thoughts for the . 
working swarm of his own. The meaning of the first 
the poet himself explains, or rather unfolds, in the SQf 
“ The man is honest ! ” — “ True ; — and for that 
and with no additional or extrinsic motive, he 


rwm be 'jwstly e'xlled whe ^ 

honesty’s sake, itself mcladmg its own 
that “honesty” m Shakspere’s age retained ^ 
old dignity, and that contradistinction of tl 

from the nhlej in vrhich its very essence anc 
consist. If it be honestiua^ it cannot depend on tlx* 

Ib. Speech of Apemantus, printed as ]a'ose iii Thviilj 
edition : — 

So, so ^ aclies contract, and starve }oiir supple joints ! 

I may remark here the fineness of Shakspere’s soil 
musical period, which would almost by itself lia\ e ‘'imii 


^ See notes on Troilus and Ciesscli.' 
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(if tlie Imiidrcfl positive proofs had not been extant), that 
the word aches*' was then atl hhlfinn, a dissyllable— 
aMvs. For read it, aches,” in this sentence, and I 
would challenge yon to find any period in Shakspere’s 
^ writings with the same musical, or, rather dissonant, nota- 
. tiuii. Try the one, and then the other, by your ear, read- 
ing the sentence aloud, first with the word as a dissj liable 
and then as a monosyllable, and yon will feel what I 
mean/ 

Ib, sc* 2. Cnpid’s speech : Warbnrton’s correction of — 
There taste, ti^uch, all pleas'd from thy table rise — ” 

ifato 

Th’ ear, taste, touch, smell,” &c. 

This is indeed an excellent emendation. 

Act 11 . sc. 1. Senator’s speech . — 

— nor then silencVl with ^ 

' Commend me to your master ^--a}id ike ca^ 

Flap m the right ham, ihts : — 

f^itlier, metliinks, “plays” shonld be “play’d,” or “and” 
Should be changed to “ while.” I can certainly understand 
as a parenthesis, an interadditive of scorn ; but it does 
not sound to my ear as in Shakspere’s manner. 

Ib. sc. 2. Timon’s speech : (Theobald ) 

And that unaptness made you ® minister, 

I Thus to excuse yourself.” 


It IS, of course, a \crse, — 

“ Aches contract, and starve your supple joints ! ” 
ad is so printed in all later editions. But Air, C. was readme it in 
rose in Theobald*, and it is curious to see how h’s ear detected the 
, ythmical necess'ty for pronouncing aches " as a (ussyllable, although 
fie metrical necessity seems for the moment to hare escaped him, 
N. C. 

? Read when ” for ** with.” 

« ® “ Yo*ir ” m 1st Pol. anti Globe Pd. 
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Eeacl your ; — at least I cannot otlierwise 
line. Ton made my chance indispositiiCi and oi'ca'-u 
nnaptness your minister — ^that is, the ground on nlJ 
you now excuse yourself. Or, perhaps, iio correct ion 
necessary, if we construe made you as dul yiai inah 
and that nnaptness did you make help you thus to i 
yourself.” But the former seems nioi’e in Shuk^ 
manner, and is less liable to be niismiilerhtood.^ 

Act iii. sc. 3. Servant’s speech : — 

“ How fairly tills lord strnes to appear foul! — takos Mrtuoin* ( 
to be wicked 5 hice those that under anhni^ mndd 
realms m fire. Of such a nature is Ins politic lovef 

This latter clause I grievously suspect to have boe 
addition of the players, which had hit, and, beiirj 
stantly applauded, procured a settled occupancy in 
prompter’s copy. Ifot that Shakspere does not eisev^ 
sneer at the Puritans ; but here it is introduced so md 
tolenter (excuse the phrase) by the head and shoiildei' 
and is besides so much more likely to have been conc^^^ 
in the asre of Charles I. 

f 


Act iv. sc. 3. Timon’s speech : — 

Eaise me tliis beggar, and dondt that lord - 


h 


Warburton reads denude.” 

I cannot see the necessity of this alteration. The e’ 
and commentators are, all of them, ready enough 
out against Shakspere's laxities and licenses of sty’ e 
getting that he is not merely a poet, but a dramatH 
that, when the head and the heart are swelling am ' ’ 
ness, a man does not ask himself -whether lie has gn h 
tically arranged, but only whether (the context taknugii 
he has conveyed, his meaning. ‘‘Deny” is here 
equal to ‘‘withhold;” and the “it,” quite in the gei 


* “ Your'’ IS tlie received reading now. — iL Y. C. 
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veliemont conversation, which a syntaxist explains by 
ellipses and suhaiuhturs in a Greek or Latin classic, yet 
triumphs over as ignorances in a contemporary, refers to 
accidental and artificial rank or elevation, implied in the 
verb “raise.” Besides, does the word “ denude” occur in 
Vny writer before, or of, Shakspere’s age ? 


Someo a) id Juliet, 

[ I have previously had occasion to speak at large on the 
of the three unities of time, place, and action, as 
j^yplied to the drama in the abstract, and to the particular 
mge for which Shakspere wrote, as far as he can be said 
to have wnitten for any stage hut that of the universal 
Miind. I hope I have in some measure succeeded in de- 
monstrating that the former two, instead of being rules, 
.were mere inconveniences attached to the local peculiarities 
;bf the Athenian drama, that the last alone deserved the 
i;mme of a principle, and that in the preservation of this 
llimity Shakspere stood pre-eminent. Yet, instead of unity 
M action, I should greatly prefer the more appropriate, 
phoiigh scholastic and uncouth, words homogeneity, pro- 
Iportionateness, and totality of interest, — expressions, which 
fevolve the distinction, or rather the essential difference, 
oetwixt the shaping skill of mechanical talent, and the 
'fcative, productive, life-power of inspired genius. In the 
poriner each part is separately conceived, and then by a 
I Veceedmg act put together ; — not as ■watches are made for 
1‘wliole-sale, — (for there each part supposes a pre-conception 
I'of the whole in some mind} — hut more like pictures on a 
J’tootley screen. Whence arises the harmony that strikes 
in the wildest natural landscapes, — in the relative shapes 
I rocks, the harmony of colours m the heaths, ferns, and 
i pens, the leaves of the beech and the oak, the stems and 
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ricli brown binnclies of tlie bix'di and oilier mminiain tnl 
Tarjing from verging autumn to returning spring,— cd 
pared with the visual elTei^fc from the greai.er 
artificial plantations ?■ — Prom this, that the natural hi 
scape is efiectecb as it wei'e, by a single energy inodifieB 
iutrn in each component part. And as this is the parriiM 
excellence of the Shaksperian drama generally, so I 
especially chaincteristic of the Borneo and Julietd* ft 
The groundwork of the tale is altogether in famil}® 
and the events of the play have their first origin in fjJI 
feuds. Pilmj as are the eyes of party-spint, at onceli 
and truculent, still there is commonly some real or H 
posed object in view, or principle to be mamtainod ;ij 
though but the twisted wires on the plate of rosin iii| 
preparation for electrical pictures, it is still a guide in si 
degi’ee, an assimilation to an outline. But in fail 
quarrels, which have proved scarcely less injiiriousl 
states, wilfulness, and precipitancy, and passion from n" 
habit and custom, can alone be expected. With his aci 
tomed judgment, Shakspere has begun by placing be 
us a lively picture of all the impulses of the play ; anc 
nature ever presents two sides, one for Heraclitus, and ^ 
for Democritus, he has, by way of prelude, showif ■ 
laughable absurdity of the evil by the contagion | 
reaching the servants, who have so little to do with iti 
who are under the necessity of letting the superfluit, 
sensorial power fly off through the escape- valve of 1 
combats, and of quarrelling with weapons of sharper J 
all in humble imitation of their masters. Yet there! 
sort of unhired fidelity, an otirishiess about all this|J 
makes it rest pleasant on one’s feelings. All thefl 
scene, down to the conclusion of the Prince’s speech|M 
motley dance of all ranks and ages to one tune, as 
horn of Huon had been playing behind the scenes. 

Benvolio’s speech — 
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im Imiv la^fAra the worshipped sun 
JVenI ft mb the golden \\mdt)w of the tmt e’— 

anfl, far more strikiDo:lr, the following speecli of old 
Montague— 

^Itiny a morning hath ho there been sceen 
ITitli tears augintaiting the fre.sli morinng* dew^* — 

prove tliat ShalvNpere meant tbe Borneo and Juliefc to 
approacli to a poem, wliicb, and indeed iis eailj date, may 
be also inferixil from the mnlTitude of rlijming couplets 
tlirmigliont. And if ^^e are riglii, from the internal 
evidencG, in pronouncing this one of Shuksperehs early 
dramas, it affords a strong instance of the fineness of liis 
insight into the nature of the passions, that Romeo is in- 
troduced already love-he’i^ildercd. The necessity of loving 
creates an object for itself m man and woman: and yet 
there is a difference in this respect between the sexes, 
though only to be known by a perception of it. It would 
have displeased us if Juliet had been represented as already 
in love, or as fancying herself so but no one, I believe, 
ever experiences any shock at Romeo’s forgetting his 
Rosaline, who had been a mere name for the yearning of 
his youthful imagination, and rushing into his passion for 
Juliet. Rosaline was a mere creation of his fancy; and 
^,we should remark the boastful positiveness of Romeo in a 
;'fove of his own making, wdiich is never shown where love 
{is really near the heart. 

When tliG rf^Iigion of mine eye 

Ma^^^ams sucii falseiiuod, then turn tears to fires! 

One fuller than my love ! the all-seeing sim 
Ke’er saw her match, since first the n oriel begun.*' ^ 

The character of the Ifurse is the nearest of anything in 
' Sliakspere to a direct borrowing from mere obsen^atioii ; 


Eead morn.ngV 


® Art i, sc. 2. 
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and tlie reason is, tliat as in infancy and cliildliood , 
individual in nature is a representative of a class, — jus 
in describing one larcli tree, yon generalize a 
them, — so it is nearly as mncli so in old age. The 
lization is done to the poet’s hand. Here you j 

garrulity of age strengthened by the feelings of a 
trusted servant, whose sympathy with the mother’s ai:g^ 
tions gives her privileges and rank in the househc^^^^ 
and observe the mode of connection by accidents of 
and place, and the childlike fondness of repetition 
second childhood, and also that happy, humble, duc:]j 
under, yet constant resurgence against, the check offg 
superiors ! — 

“ Yes, madam !•— Yet I cannot choose but laugh,’’ &e. 

In the fourth scene we have Mercutio introduced tCj. 

0 ^ how shall I describe that exquisite ebullience and Og 
flow of youthful life, wafted on over the laughing wave^^ j 
pleasure and prosperity, as a wanton beauty that distg 
the face on which she knows her lover is gazing enrapt% 
and wnnkles her forehead in the triumph of its sm(a^ 
ness ^ Wit ever wakeful, fancy busy and procreative {q 
insect, courage, an easy mind that, without cares cd 
owHj js OB OB disposed to hvjb bwbj those oh others^ 

yet to be interested in them, — these and all cong 
qualities, melting into the common copula of them all 
man of rank and the gentleman, with all its excelle 
and all its weaknesses, constitute the character of Merc | 

Act i. sc 5, 

“ Tyh. It fits when such a villain is a guest ; 

I'll not endure him. 

Cap He shall be endur’d. 

What, goodman boy ’ — I say, he shall ; — Go to ; — 

Am I the master here, or you ? — Go to. 

You’ll not endure him! — God shall mend my soul — 

You’ll make a mutiny among my guests 1 
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You will set cock-a-hoop f youll be the man! 

T^k Why, uncle, his a shame, 

Ccq^ Go to, go to, 

You are a saucy boy!” &c. — 

How admirable is tlie old man's impetuosity at once 
, contrasting, yet harmonized, with young Tybalt’s quarrel 
some violence ^ But it would be endless to repeat obser 
'Ovations of ibis sort. Every leaf is different on an oak tree 
but still wm can only say — our tongues defrauding oiii 
eyes — This is another oak-leaf ^ ” 

Act ii sc, 2 The garden scene : 

Take notice in this enchanting scene of the contrast o^ 
, Romeo’s love with his former fancy ; and weigh the skil 
shown in justifying him from his inconstancy by makinc 
' us feel the difference of his passion Yet this, too, is i 
Jove in, although not merely of, the imagination. 

Ib. 

JuL Well, do not swear; although I joy m thee, 

I haie no joy m ^ this contract to-night : 

It IS too rash, too imadiised, too sudden,” &c. 

W itli love, pure love, there is always an anxiety for tin 
safety of the object, a disinterestedness, by which it is dis 
tinguished from the counterfeits of its name. Compare 
this scene with Act iii. sc. 1 of the “ Tempest.” I do no 
know a more wonderful instance of Shakspere’s mastery ii 
plajdiig a distinctly rememberable variety on the sami 
remembered air, than in the transporting love-confessioni 
of Romeo and Juliet and Eordinand and Miranda. Then 
; seems more passion in the one, and more dignity in thi 
i;,ptlicr; yet you feel that the sweet girlish lingering an( 
|‘,jbusy movement of Juliet, and the calmer and mon 
iWaidenly fondness of Miranda, might easily pass into eacl 
Ipther. 
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Ib. sc. 3. Tlie Friar^s speecb 

The reverend character of tlie Friar, like all SIiaks[)ere*s 
representations of the great professions, is very deliid:tfui 
and tranquillizing, yet it k no digression, but iniinediatelj 
necessary to the caiTying on of the plot. 

Ib. sc. 4. 

Eom. Good morrow to you both, Wliat counterfeit did I give 
you ’ &c. 

Compare again, Eomeo’s half-exerted, and half real, 
ease of mind with his first manner when in love 
Ibosalme ! His will had come to the clenching point* 

Ib. sc G. 

“ Bojn. I)o thou but close our hands witli holy wuitls, 

Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 

It IS enough I may but call her mine.” 

The precipitancy, winch is the character of the pliy, is 
well marked in this short scene of waiting for Juliet’s 
arrival. 

Act iii, sc. 1, 

^‘3Icr. No, his not so deep as a well, nor so A^ide as a church doorj 
but his enough ; ’uill sei-’ie; ask for me to-morrow, and you sliaii hncl 
me a grave man,” &c. 

How fine an effect the wit and raillery habitual to 
Mercutio, even straggling with his pain, give to Romeo’s 
following speech, and at the same time so completely 
j iistifymg his passionate revenge on Tybalt ! 

Ib. Benvolio’s speech : 

that he tilts 

With piercing steel at bold Mercutio's breast ” — 

This small portion of untruth in Benvolio’s narrative is 
finely conceived. 
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i’or thou wilt He npoxi tlie wmgs of night 
tVliiter than new snow on a raven’s back.’’ — 

Iiitleud tlie whole of this speGch is imagination strained 
to the highest; and observe the blessed effect on the 
piinty of the mind. What would Dry den have made 
of it ? — 

Ib. 

“ Xfir^e. Shame come to Eomeo, 

Jul. Bhster’d be thy tongue 
For such a wish ! ” 

Fote the Xurse’s mistake of the mind’s audible struggles 
with itself tor its decision m toio. 

Ib. sc. 3. Eomeo s speech ; — 

‘‘ ’Tls torture, and not mercy: heaven’s ^ here, 

Where Juliet lives/' &c. 

All deep passions are a sort of atheists, that believe no 
future. 

lb. sc. 0 . 

Cap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife— How ' will 
she none ? Lc. 

A noble scene ! Don t I see it with mj own eyes ? — 
Yes ! but not with Juliet's. And observe in Capulet’s last 
speech in tins scene his mistake, as if love’s causes were 
capable of being generalized. 

Act IV. sc 3. Juliet's speech: — 

0 look ! methiuks I see my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a lapier's point •—Stay, Tybalt, stay! — 

Iu)meo, I come! tins do I drink to thee.” 

Shakspere provides for the finest decencies. It would 
have been too bold a thing for a girl of fifteen ; — hut she 
swallows the draught in a fit of fright. 
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Ib. sc 5. 

As tbe audience know that Juliet is not dead, tins scene 
is, perhaps, excusable. But it is a strong warning* to 
minor dramatists not to introduce at one time many 
separate cliaracters agitated by one and tlie same cir- 
cumstance. It is difficult to understand wbat effect, 
wlietlier that of pity or of laughter, Shakspere meant to 
produce ; — the occasion and the characteristic speeches 
are so little in harmony ! For example, what the ^Tiirse 
says is excellently suited to the Nurse’s character, bi^ 
grotesquely unsuited to the occasion. 

Act V. sc. 1. Eomeo’s speech * — 

^^0 mischief’ thou ax*e swifc 

To enter in the thoughts of desperate men! 

I do remember an apothecary/^ &c. 

This famous passage is so beautiful as to be self- 
justified ; yet, in addition, what a fine preparation it is for 
the tomb scene ! 

Ib. sc. 3. Romeo’s speech : — 

“ Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man, 

Tly hence and lea\e me 

The gentleness of Romeo was shown before, as softened 
by love ; and now it is doubled by love and sorrow^ and 
awe of the place where he is. 

Ib, Romeo’s speech : — 

How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepeis call 
A lightning before death. 0, how may I 
Call this a lightning ?-—0, my lo>e, my wife! 


Here, here, is the master example how beauty can at 
once increase and modify passion ! 
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How beaiuiful is the close ! The spring and the winter 
meet ; — wiiitoi* assumes the character of spring, and spring 
the sadue*ss o£ winter. 


Lea7\ 

Of all Sliakspere's plays “Macbeth” is the most rapid, 
‘^Hamlet’' the vS lowest, in movement. “Lear’’ combines 
lengtli with — like the Imrricane and the whirl- 

pool, abssiiLinp while it advances. It begins as a stormy 
day in sumnu'r, with briglitness; but that brightness is 
lurid, and aiiticapates tlie tempest. 

It wa*^ not vithoiit forethought, nor is it without its due 
sigmiieaiice, that the division of Lear’s kingdom is in the 
first SIX lines of the play stated as a thing already deter- 
mined in all its particulars, previously to the trial of pro- 
fessions, as tlie relative rewards of ’which the daughters 
were to be made to consider their several portions. The 
strange, yet by no means unnatural, mixture of selfishness, 
sensibility, and habit of feeling derived from, and fostered 
by, the paitmmlar rank and usages of the individual; — the 
intense desire of being intensely beloved, — selfish, and yet 
characteristic of the selfishness of a loving and kindly 
irniure alone ; — the selLsupportless leaning for all pleasure 
on another's breast ; — the cravings after sympathy with a 
prodigal dl^iB^erebtcdI}ess, frustrated by its own ostenta- 
tion, and ilie mode and nature of its claims , — the anxiety, 
the distni.st, the jealousy, which more or less accompany 
all selfish affeetjous, and are amongst the surest contra- 
distinctions of mere fondness from true love, and wdiich 
originate Lear’s eager wish to enjoy his daughter’s violent 
professions, wdiilst the inveterate habits of sovereignty 
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tbese passions, these moral Terities, on -whicli the whole 
tragedy is founded, are all prepared for, and will to the 
retrospect he found implied, in these first four or five lines 
of the play. They let us know that the trial is hut a trick ; 
and that the grossness of the old king’s rage is in part the 
natural result of a silly trick suddenly and most unex- 
pectedly baffled and disappointed. 

It may here be worthy of notice, that “ Lear ” is th(i 
only serious performance of Shakspere, the interest anil^ 
situations of which are derived from the assumption of"^ 
gloss improbability; whereas Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
tragedies are, almost all of them, founded on some out of 
the way accident or exception to the general experience of 
mankind. But observe the matchless judgment of our 
Shakspere. First, improbable as the conduct of Lear is in 
the first scene, yet it was an old story rooted in the popular 
faith, — a thing taken for granted already, and consequently 
without any of the effects of improbability. Secondly, it 
is merely the canvas for the characters and passions, — a 
mere occasion for, — and not, in the manner of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, perpetually recurring as the cause, and sme 
qua non of, — the incidents and emotions. Let the first 
scene of this play have been lost, and let it only be under- 
stood that a fond father had been duped by Lypoci'itical 
professions of love and duty on the part of two daughters 
to disinherit the third, previously, and deservedly, more 
dear to him , — and all the rest of the tragedy would retain 
its interest undiminished, and be perfectly intelligible. The 
accidental is nowhere the groundwork of the passions, but 
that which is catholic, which in all ages has been, and ever 
wall be, close and native to the heart of man, — parental 
anguish from filial ingratitude, the genuineness of worth, 
though coffined in bluntness, and the execrable vileness of 
a smooth iniquity. Perhaps I ought to have added the 
“Merchant of Venice;” but here too the same remarks 
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apply. It {ii& m old tule ; and substitute any oilier danger 
tlum that of the ponnd of (the circumstance in winch 
the iniprobidtility lies), yet all tlie situations and the 
emotions ap[Hnnainmg io tlioin remain equally excellent 
and appropriate. Whereas take away from the “Mad 
Lover of j»eanniont and Fletcher the fantastic hypothesis 
of his engagc*ineiit to cut out his own heart, and have it 
presented to his nintivsa, and all the main scones must go 
with it. 

Kotzebue is the German Beaumont and Fletcher, with- 
out their potuic powers, and without their vis comka} 
But, like them, he always deduces his situations and pas- 
sions from marvellous accidents, and the trick of bringing 
one part of oiir moral nature to counteract another; as our 
pity fur misfortinio and admiration of generosity and 
courage to combat our condemnation of guilt, its in 
adultery, robbery, and other heinous crimes; — and, like 
them too, he excels in his mode of telling a story clearly 
and interestingly, in a series of dramatic dialogues. Only 
the trick of making tragedj'dicroes and heroines out of 
shopkeepers and barmaids was too low for the age, and too 
unpoetic for the genius, of Beaumont and Fletcher, inferior 
in every respect as they arc to their great predecessor and 
contemporary, llow inferior w'ould they have appeared, 
had not Shakspere existed for them to imitate ; — wLicli in 
every play, more or less, they do, and in their tragedies 
most glaringly: — and yet — (0 shame! shame!) — they 
miss no opportunity of sneering at the divine man, and 
sub- detracting from his merits ! 

To return to Lear. Having thus in the fewest words, 
and in a natural reply to as natural a question, — which 

'' “If would chantubly consent to forget the comic liumour, the 
wit, the felkities of style, m other words, all the poetry, and niiie- 
tenths of all the genius of Beaumont and Fletcher, that which w^ould 
remain beciimcb a iiotzebueP^ — BwgrapMa Literanaf chap. sxni. 
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yet answers the secondary purpose of attracting our atten- 
tion to the difference or diversity between the characters 
of Cornwall and Albany, — provided the premisses and 
data^ as it were, for our after insight into the mind and 
mood of the person, whose character, passions, and suffer- 
ings are the main subject-matter of the play;— from Lear, 
the persona patwis of his drama, Shakspore passes without 
delay to the second in importance, the chief agent and 
prime mover, and introduces Edmund to our acquaintance, 
preparing us with the same felicity of judgment, and in^ 
the same easy and natural way, for his character in the 
seemingly casual communication of its origin and occasion. 
From the first drawing up of the curtain Edmund has 
stood before us in the united strength and beauty of 
earliest manhood- Our eyes have been questioning him. 
Gifted as he is with high advantages of person, and further 
endowed by nature with a powerful intellect and a strong 
energetic will, even without any concurrence of circum- 
stances and accident, pride will necessarily be the sin that 
most easily besets him. But Edmund is also the known 
and acknowledged son of the princely Glosfcer : he, there- 
fore, has both the germ of pride, and the conditions best 
fitted to evolve and ripen it into a predominant feeling. 
Tet hitherto no reason appears why it should be other 
than the nob unusual pride of person, talent, and birth, — ■ 
a pride anxiliary, if not akm, to many virtues, and the 
natural ally of honourable impulses But alas ! in his 
own presence his own father takes shame to himself for 
the frank avowal that he is his father, — he has blushed 
so often to acknowledge him that he is now brazed to it ^ ’’ 
Edmund hears the circumstances of his liirili spoken of 
with a most degrading' and licentious levity, — his mother 
described as a wanton by her own paramour, and the 
remembrance of the animal sting, the low criminal grati- 
fications connected with her w^antonness and prostituted 
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beautr, .1^ th?* nvwon. i^Iiy ‘"tbe wlioit^on imist 

be ai'kiiow bnl^i'J ! '" ’fShh, aiui tlie of its 

Botoriaty; tbo li'ua'ou** onovioutm that every .^how of 
respecf is all e ‘nrt iO* O'ainvhV, 'i\hu*ii reealls it 
rqire^M*''. a eitairuy tliis is the ever tricklinsf 

flow of \M»roi\Uhni ami uall into the wouinis of j)riili\“-“tlie 
coiTOM\o‘ ^UoVh iiiHetilate,^ pritlo with a venom not 
its o\u^ wuh emy hntre»h and a lu>t for that} power 
wliieh in }f^ blaze of rad lam a* would lade the dark spots 
on lus diMa™ with puna's (»f s!iu me personally imdeserved 
and thereiote l\ It a.s wroiejr.N and wnth a hlmd ferment of 
TiiidietiM' workai^LT towards the occasions and causes, es- 
peeudly towards u brother, whose stainless birth and lawful 
honours were the auistant remembrancers of his own 
debaseiiuuit, and w iuv ever in the way to prevent all chance 
of its beiiip^ iuikm^wii, or <iverIuoked and forgotten. Add 
to this, that with exeeilent Judgment, and provident for 
the claims of the mund sense, — for that whieln relatively 
to the drama, is called poetic justice, and as the fittest 
means fur reconciling the feelings of the spectators to the 
horrors of (Hosti'rV after .sniferings, — at least, of rendering 
them somewhat less unendurable : — (for I will not disguise 
iny conviction, that 111 this one point the tragic in this play 
has been urged beyoml the outermost mark and ?ie plus 
ultra of iliednmyatic) — Shakspere has precluded ail excuse 
and palliation <d* the guilt incurred by both the parents 
of the base“!)orn Edmund, by Gloster’s confession that he 
was at the tune a married man, and already blest wnth a 
lawful heir of his fortunes. The mournful alienation of 
brotherly love*, occa.sioned by the law of primogeniture in 
nolile faiiiihes, m* luther by the unnecessary distinctions 
engrafted thereon, and this in children of the same stock, 
is still almost proverbiai on the continent, — especially, as 
I know from m j own observation, in the south of Europe, 
— and appears to liave been scarcely less common in our 
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own island before tie EeTolution of 1688, if we may judge 
from the chairacters and sentiments so frequent in our elder 
comedies. There is the younger brother, for instance, in Beau- 
mont and Bletcher^s play of the Scornful Lady/’ on the one 
side, and Oliver in Shakspere’s ‘‘As You Like It,” on the 
other. Need it be said how heavy an aggravation, in such 
a case, the stain of bastardy must have been, were it only 
that the younger brother was liable to hear his own dis- 
honour and his mother’s infamy related by his fathor with 
an excusing shrug of the shoulders, and in a tone betwixt 
waggery and shame ! 

By the circumstances here enumerated as so many pro- 
disposing causes, Edmund’s character might well be deemed 
already sufficiently explained ; and our minds prepared for 
it. But in this tragedy the story or fable constrained 
Shakspere to introduce wickedness in an outrageous form 
in the persons of Eegan and GoneriL He had read nature 
too heedfully not to know, that courage, intellect, and 
strength of character, are the most impressive forms of 
power, and that to power in itself, without reference to 
any moral end, an inevitable admiration and complacency 
appertains, whether it be displayed in the conquests of a 
Buonaparte or Tamerlane, or in the foam and the thunder 
of a cataract. But in the exhibition of such a character it 
was of the highest importance to prevent the guilt from 
passing into utter monstrosity,— which again depends on 
the presence or absence of causes and temptations sufficient 
to account for the wickedness, without the necessity of 
recurring to a thorough fiendishness of nature for its origi- 
nation. For such are the appointed relations of intellectual 
power to truth, and of truth to goodness, that it becomes 
both morally and poetically unsafe to present wffiat is admi- 
rable, — what our nature compels us to admire — in the 
mind, and what is most detestable in the heart, as co- 
existing in the same individual without any apparent con- 
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iiection, or my moflilleation of tlie one by Ibe otlier* That 
Shaki^porti lias in one instance, that of lago, approached to 
this, and that he has done it snccessfully, is, perhaps, the 
most astonishing proof of his genius, and the opulence of 
its resources. JJat in tlje present tragedy, in which he 
was compelled to present a Goneril and a Began, it was 
most carefully to be avoided; — and therefore the only one 
coticeivable addition to the inauspicious influences on the 
prefurniatinn of Edmund s character is given, in the infor- 
mation that all the kindly counteractions to the mischievous 
feelings of shame, wliieh might have been derived from co- 
doaicstioation with Edgar and their common father, had 
been cut off by liis absence from home, and foreign educa- 
tion from bothood to the present time, and a prospect of 
its coiitinnanee, as if to preclude all risk of his interference 
With the father's views for the elder and legitimate son : — 

lie hath been ouf nine years, and a^^ay he shall again.” 

Act i. sc, 1. 

Cor. ynthing, iny lord. 

Lear. Xotliing? 

C(0\ Kothing. 

Lear. Kothing can come of nothing t speak again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 

lily heart into my mouth ; I love your majesty 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor less ” 

There is something of disgust at the ruthless hypocrisy 
of her slaters, and some little faulty admixture of pride 
and sullemiess in Cordelia’s Nothing,” and her tone is 
well contrived, indeed, to lessen the glaring absurdity of 
Lear’s conduct, but answers the yet more important pur- 
pose of forcing away the attention from the nursery-tale, 
the moment it has served its end, that of supplying the 
canvas for the picture. This is also materially furthered 
by Kent’s opposition, which displays Lear’s moral incapa- 
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bility of resigning the sovereign power in the very act of 
disposing of it. Kent is, perhaps, the nearest to perfect 
goodness in all Shakspere’s characters, and yet the most 
individualized ^ There is an extraordinary charm in his 
hlnntness, which is that only of a nobleman arising from, a 
contempt of overstrained courtesy; and combined with 
easy placability where goodness of heart is apparent. His 
passionate affection for, and fidelity to, Lear act on our 
feelings in Lear’s own favour : virtue itself seems to be in 
company with him. 

Ib sc 2. Edmund’s speech : — 

Who, m the lusty stealth of nature, take 
Moie composition and tierce quality 
Than doth,’" 

Warburt oil’s note upon a quotation from Vanini. 

Poor Yanini! — Any one but Warburton would have 
thought this precious passage more characteristic of Mr. 
Shandy than of atheism. If the fact really were so (which 
it is not, hut almost the contrary), I do not see why the 
most confirmed theist might not very naturally utter the 
same wish. But it is proverbial that the youngest son in 
a large family is commonly the man of the greatest talents 
in it; and as good an authority as Vanini has said — iuca- 
lescere %n veneie.i)i ardentius, spev sohoUs wjuriosmu esse. 

In this speech of Edmund you see, as soon as a man 
cannot reconcile himself to reason, how his conscience flies 
off by way of appeal to nature, who is sure upon such 
occasions never to find fault, and also how shame sharpens 
a predisposition in the heart to evil For it is a profound 
moral, that shame will naturally generate guilt, the op- 
pressed will be vindictive, like Shylook, and m the anguish 
of undeserved ignominy the delusion secretly springs up, 


^ Compare note on Mr. Collier’s Sixth Lecture, from The Fnend 
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of ^vtAinp: over the moral quality of an action by fixing tbe 
iiinul oa the mere physical act alone. 

ih, Ediimiiirs speech 

This is the excellent foppery of the world! that, when w^e are sick 
in fwtuiH* (oiien the .soifeji of our own behaMOur), we make guilty of 
our iliMiKlerfej the sun, the moon, and the stars,'’ &c. 

Tliiirf scorn and niHanihropy are often the anticipations 
and mourli-pieees of wisdom m the detection of super- 
stitions. llotii individuals and nations maybe free from 
STicli jn'cjndices by being below them, as well as by rising 
above them, 

Ib, se. 3. The Steward should be placed in exact anti- 
tliCMs to Kent, as the only character of utter irredeemable 
baseness in Shakspere. Even in this the judgment and 
invention of the poet are very observable ; — for what else 
could the vilhiig tool of a Gronerii be? Kot a vice but 
this of baseness was left open to him. 

Ib. sc. 4. Ill Lear old age is itself a character, — its 
natural imperfections being increased by life-long habits of 
receiving a prompt obedience. Any addition of indivi- 
duality would have been unnecessary and painful; for the 
reklKuis of others to him, of wondrous fidelity and of 
frightful ingratitude, alone sufiiciently distinguish him. 
Thus Lear becomes the open and ample phy-ioom of 
nature’s pa^^>iou£>. 

Knwht t>mee my }oung lady’s going into Trance, Sir; the fool 
hath much pin'd away/’ 

The Fool is no comic buffoon to make the groundlings 
1 nigh ,—110 forced condescension of Shakspere’s genius to 
the taste of his audience. Accordingly the poet prepares 
for ins introduction, which he never does with any of Ins 
common clowns and fools, by bringing him into living 
connection wuth the pathos of the play. He is as wonderful 
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a creation as Caliban; bis wild babblings^ and inspired 
idiocy, articulate and gauge the horrors of the scene. 

The monster Goneril prepares what is necessary, while 
the character of Albany renders a still more maddening 
grieyance possible, namely, Began and Cornwall in perfect 
sympathy of monstrosity. Not a sentiment, not an image, 
which can gire pleasure on its own account, is admitted ; 
whenever these creatures are introduced, and tliey are 
brought forward as little as possible, pure horror reigns 
throughout. In this scene and in all the early speeches of 
Lear, the one general sentiment of filial ingratitude prevails 
as the main spring of the feelings ; — in this early stage the 
outward object causing the pressure on the mind, which is 
not yet sufficiently familiarized with the anguish for the 
imagination to work upon it. 
lb. 

Gon. Do you mark that, my lord ? 

Alb, I cannot be so partial, GonenI, 

To the great love 1 bear you. 

Gon. Pray you, content,” kc. 


Observe the baffled endeavour of Goneril to act on the 
fears of Albany, and yet his passiveness, his ineitia; he is 
not convinced, and yet he is afraid of looking into the 
thing. Such characters always yield to those who will 
take the trouble of governing them, or for them. Perhaps, 
the influence of a princess, whose choice of him had 
royalized his state, may be some little excuse for Albany’s 
weakness. 

Ib. sc. 5. 

Lear. 0 let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaYen ! 

Keep me m temper 1 I would not be mad I — ” 

The mind’s own anticipation of madness 1 The deepest 
tragic notes are often struck by a half sense of an impend- 
ing blow. The Fool’s conclusion of this act by a grotesque 
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prattling seems to indicate tlie dislocation of feeling itat 
lias begun and is to be continued. 

Act ii. sc. 1. Edmund’s speecli: — 

He replied, 

Thou iinpossessing bastard ! ” &c. 

Thus the secret poison in Edmund’s own heart steals 
forth ; and then observe poor Gloster’s — 

Loyal and natural boy 

as if praising the crime of Edmund’s birth ! 

Ib. Compare Eegan’s — 

‘What, did my father's godson seek your life ? 

He \\hom my father named? ” 

with the nnfeminine violence of her — 

All vengeance comes too short,’* &c. 

and yet no reference to the guilt, but only to the accident, 
which she uses as an occasion for sneering at her father. 
Began is not, in fact, a greater monster than Goneril, but 
she has the power of casting more venom. 

Ib. sc. 2. Cornwairs speech: — 

This IS some fellow, 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness,” &c. 

In thus placing these profound general truths in the 
mouths of such men as Cornwall, Edmund, lago, &c., 
Shakspere at once gives them utterance, and yet shows 
how indeiiniic their application is. 

Ib. sc. 3. Edgar’s assumed madness serves the great 
purpose of taking off part of the shock which would other- 
wise be caused by the true madness of Lear, and further 
displays the profound diSerence between the two. In 
every attempt at representing madness throughout the 
%Thole range of dramatic literature, with the single excep- 
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tion of Lear, it is mere lightlieadedness, as especially in 
Otway. In Edgar’s ravings Sliakspere all tlie wliile lets 
you see a fixed purpose, a practical end in view ; — in Lear’s, 
there is only the brooding of the one anguish, an eddy 
without progression. 

Ib. sc. 4. Lear’s speech: — 

The king would speak with Cornwall; tLu dear father 
WoLild with his daughter speak,” ^c. 

■){• sir f 

No, but not yet : may be he is not well,” Lc. 

The strong interest now felt by Lear to try to find 
excuses for his daughter is most pathetic. 

Ib. Lear’s speech : — 

« Belo\ed Began, 

Thy sister’s naught; — 0 Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tootldd unkmdness, like a vulture, here. 

I can scarce speak to thee ; — thou’lt not believe 
Of ^ how depraved a quality — 0 Regan ’ 

Beg, I pray you, Sir, take patience ; I have hope, 

You less know how to value her desert, 

Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear, Say, how is that ? ” 

Toothing is so heart-cutting as a cold unexpected defence 
or palliation of a cruelty passionately complained of, or so 
expressive of thorough hard-heartedness. And feel the 
excessive horror of Regan’s “0, Sir, you are old!” — and 
then her drawing from that universal object of reverence 
and indulgence the very reason for her frightful conclusion — 

Say, you have wrong’d her 1 ” 

All Lear’s faults increase our pity for him. We refuse to 
know them otherwise than as means of his sufierings, and 
aggravations of his daughter’s ingratitude. 

Ib. Lear’s speech : — 


^ Read with.” 
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CL reason not the need : our basest beggars 
Are m the pooiest thing superfluous/’ &c. 

Oliserre that the tranquillity whicli follows the first 
Ftiiiiiiiiig of the blow permits Lear to reason 

A(*t ill. sc. 4. 0, wLat a world’s conyention of agonies 
is here ^ All external nature in a storm, all moral nature 
coiiyulscd, — the real madness of Lear, the feigned madness 
of Edgar, the babbling of the Fool, the desperate fidelity 
of Kent — surely such a scene was nerer conceived before 
or vMiice ^ Take it but as a picture for the eye only, it is 
more terrific tiian any which a Michel Angelo, inspired by 
a Daiue, could have conceived, and winch none but a 
ilichel Angelo could have executed. Or let it have been 
uttered to the blind, the bowlings of nature would seem 
converted into the voice of conscious humanity. This 
scene ends with the first symptoms of positive derange- 
ineat ; and the intervention of the fifth scene is particularly 
judicious, — the interruption allowing an interval for Lear 
to appear in full madness in the sixth scene. 

lb.se 7. Gloster’s blinding : — 

What can I say of this scene ? — There is my reluctance 
to think Shakspere wrong, and yet — 

Act iv sc. G. Lear's speech : — 

Ha * Guneril !— witli a %\liite beard They flattered me like a dog ; 
and told me, I had white hairs in my beard, ere the black ones were 
theie. To say Ai/ and Jo to every thing ‘ I said I—Ay and No too was 
HO good divmity. When the rain came to wet me once,” &e. 

The thunder recurs, but still at a greater distance from 

our feelings. 

Ib bc. 7. Lear’s speech : — > 

Where have I been ? Where am I ? — Fair daylight ? — 

I am mightily abiised.—I should even die with pity 
To see another thus,'’ &c. 


* Head “ thing that I 
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How beautifully tbe affecting return of Lear to reason^, 
ond the mild pathos of these speeches prepare the mind 
for the last sad, yet sweet, consolation of the aged sufferer's | 
death ! ' 


Hamlet 

[^4Iamlet” was the play, or rather Hamlet lum'^elf was the 
character, in the intuition and exposition of which I fir&t made 
my turn for philosophical criticism, and e^specially for insight 
into the genius of Shakspere, noticed. This happened first 
amongst my acquaintances, as Sir George Beaumont will hear 
witness ; and subsequently, long before ^ Schlegel had delivered 
at Yienna the lectures on Shakspere, which lie afterwards pub- 
lished, I had given on the same subject eighteen lectures sub- 
stantially the same, proceedmg from the very same point of 
view, and deducing the same conclusions, so far as I either then 
agreed, or now agree, with him. I gave these lectures at the 
Iioyal Institution, before six or seven hundred auditors of rank 
and eminence, in the spring of the same year, in which Sir 
Humphry Davy, a fellow-lecturer, made his great revolutionary 
discoveries m chemistry. Even in detail the coincidence of 
Schlegel with iny lectures was so extraordinary, that all who at 
a later period ^ heard the same words, taken by me fioin my notes 

1 This long before ” must he set down to a little excitement (for 
more of \\hich, see succeeding sentence, commencing Mr. 

}f we ■were right, and there can be no doubt, m considering Coleridge's 
first lectimetj at the Hoyal Institution, to have been those of 1806-8. 
tSee Lectures of 1811-12, Introductory Matter, § 5. Coleridge’s state- 
ments vary only in seeming. In the letter of Feb. 1318 (see Lecture 
IX , of 1811-12) he says Schlegefs lectures were not given orally till 
two years after mine.” This gues 1806. In the note m the text, “in 
the spring of the same year,” &c. , i^efers to 1807. But it clearly us 
“ before ” Schlegefs lectures wei-e delivered at Vienna during the year 
1808, and published the year folloiwng. (Volesimgcn uher dmmatiscke 
Ku?isi wid LiterattiTj 1809, 3 vols.) 

Schlegel was, by five years, Coleridge’s senior, having been born m 
1767. He was professor at Jena, when Coleridge was m Germany. 

2 Coleridge lectured at the Koyal Institution m IS 10. 
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of tlio lectures at tlie Royal Institution, concluded a borro^^ing 
on iiij part from Sclilegel. Mr. Hazlitt, wliosc hatred of me is 
ill siieli an inverse ratio to mj zealous kindness towards him, as to 
be defended by his warmest admirer, Charles Lamb — (who, 
God bless him! besides his characteristic obstinacy of adherence 
to old friends, as long at least as they are at all down in the 
woild, is linked as by a charm to Ilazhtf s conversation) — only 
as 'frantic -Mr. Hazlitt, I say, himself replied to an asser- 
tion of my plagiarism from Schlegel in these words ; — “ That is 
a lie : for I myself heard the very same character of Hamlet 
from Coleridge before he “went to Geimany, and when he had 
neither read nor could read a page of German 1 ” Now Hazlitt 
was on a visit to me at my cottage at Nether Stowey, Somerset, 
ill the summer of the year 1 798, in the September of which year 
I first was out of sight of the shores of Great Britain, Recorded 
by me, S. T. Coleridge, 7th Januai7, 1819.] 

The seeming inconsistencies in the conduct and character 
of Hamlet hawe long exercised the conjectural ingenuity of 
critics; and, as we are always loth to suppose that the 
cause of defective apprehension is in ourselves, the mystery 
has been too commonly explained by tbe very easy process 
of setting it down as in fact inexplicable, and by resolving 
the phenomenon into a misgrowth or lusus of the capricious 
and irregular genius of Shakspere. The shallow and 
stupid arrogance of these vulgar and indolent decisions I 
would fain do my best to expose. I believe the character 
of Hamlet may be traced to Shakspere’s deep and accurate 
science in mental philosophy. Indeed, that this character 
must have some connection with the common fundamental 
laws of our nature may be assumed from the fact, that 
Hamlet has been the darling of every country in which 
the literature of England has been fostered. In order to 
understand him, it is essential that we should reflect on the 
constitution of our own minds. Man is distinguished from 
the brute animals in proportion as thought prevails over 
sense: but in the healthy processes of the mind, a balance 
is constantly maintained between the impressions from out- 
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Traxd olijects and tlie inward operations of tlxe inlelleet 
for if tliere be an overbalance in the contemplative faculty, 
man tliei’eby becomes the creature of mere ineditation, and 
loses Ms natural power of action. Kow one of Sliabspere's 
modes of creating characters is, to conceive any one ini el* 
lectiial or moral faculty in morbid excess, ainl then to place 
himself, Shakspere, thus mutilated or diseased, under given 
circumstances. In Hamlet he seems to have wished to 
exemplify the moral necessity of a due balance !)etweeii our 
attention to the objects of our senses, and our nieclitutioii 
ou the v'orkings of our minds, — an eiiuihhriiihi between the 
real and the imaginary worlds. In Hamlet this balance 
is disturbed: bis thoughts, and the images of his fancy, 
are far more vivid than his actual perceptions, and liis very 
perceptions, instantly passing through the maJhi'm of his 
contemplations, acquire, as they pass, a form and a colour 
not naturally their own. Hence we see a great, an almost 
enormous, intellectual activity, and a proportionate aversion 
to real action consequent upon it, with all its symptoms 
and accompanying qualities. This character Shakspere 
places in circumstances, under which it is obliged to act 
on the spur of the moment : — Hamlet is brave and careless 
of death ; but he vacillates from sensibility, and procras- 
tinates from thought, and loses the power of action in the 
energy of resolve. Thus it is that this tragedy presents a 
direct contrast to that of “Macbeth;’^ the one proceeds 
with the utmost slowness, the other with a crowded and 
breathless rapidity. 

The effect of this overbalance of the imaginative power 
is beautifully illustrated in the everlasting broodings and 
superfluous activities of Hamlet’s mind, which, unseated 
from its healthy relation, is constantly occupied with the 
world within, and abstracted from the world without, — • 
giving substance to shadows, and tlirowing a mist over all 
common-place actualities. It is the nature of thought to 
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l^e iihlefiiiite; — definiteness belongs to external imagery 
a!oiii\ 11 wire it is tliat the sense of sublimity arises^ not 
frtnn the sight of an outward object, but from the beholder's 
reflection upon it; — not from the sensuous impression, but 
fr<nii the imaginatiTe reflex. Pew hare seen a celebrated 
water fall ithoiit feeling something akin to disappointment, 
if IS only biibseqiiently that the image comes back full into 
till' iiniiti and brings with it a train of grand or beautiful 
as'^oeiatkm'b Hamlet feels this, his senses are in a state 
of trance, and he looks upon external things as hiero- 
glyphic. ills soliloquy — 

Oi that this too too solid flesh would &c. 

springs fruin that craving after the indefinite — for that 
which is not — which most easily besets men of genius ; and 
the self-delusion .common to tins temper of mind is finely 
exemplified in the character which Hamlet gives of him- 
self : — 

It cannot be 

But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter.” 

He mistakes the seeing Ms chains for the breaking them, 
delays action till action is of no use, and dies the victim of 
mere circumstance and accident. 

There is a great significancy in the names of Shakspere's 
plays. In the ^^Tw'elfth Night," “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream," “As You Like It,” and “Winter’s Tale," the 
total effect is produced by a co-ordination of the characters 
as in a wreath of flowers. But in “ Coriolanus," “ Lear,” 
“Borneo and Juliet," “Hamlet," “Othello," &c., the effect 
arises from the subordination of all to one, either as the 
prominent person, or the principal object. “ Cjmbeline " 
is the only exception ; and even that has its advantages " 
preparing the audience for the chaos of time, place, p 
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costnme, by tlirowing fclie date back into a fabulous kiiig^s 
reign. 

But as of more importancej so more stnkingj is tlie 
judgment displayed by our truly dramatic poet, as well as 
poet of the drama, in the managemont oE his first scenes* 
With the single exception of Cynabeline,” they either 
place before us at one glance both the past and the future 
in some eJffect, which implies the continuance and full 
agency of its cause, as in the feuds and party-spirit of the 
servants of the two houses in the first scene of “ Romeo 
and Juliet ; or in the degrading passion for shows and 
public spectacles, and the overwhelming attachment for 
the newest successful war-chief in the Roman people, 
already become a populace, contrasted with the jealousy of 
the nobles in “ Jnlius Cmsar; ’’ — or they at once commence 
the action so as to excite a curiosity for the explanation in 
the 'following scenes, as in the storm of wind and waves, 
and the boatswain in the ‘^Tempest,” instead of antici- 
pating our curiosity, as in most other first scenes, and in 
too many other first acts; — or they act, by contrast or 
diction suited to the characters, at once to heighten the 
effect, and yet to give a naturalness to the language and 
rhythm of the principal personages, either as that of Pros- 
pero and Jfiraiida by the appropriate lowmess of the style, — 
or as in “ King John,” by the equally appropriate state- 
liness of official harangues or narratives, so that the after 
blank verse seems to belong to the rank and quality of the 
speakers, and not to the poet ; — or they strike at once the 
key-note, and give the predominant spirit of the play, as 
in the “Twelfth Right,” and in “Macbeth,” — or finally, 
the ffirst scene comprises all these advantages at once, as in 
, “ Hamlet ” 

Compare the easy language of common life, in which 
tiis drama commences, with the direful music and wild 
wajTf^mrd rhythm and abrupt lyrics of the opening of 
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“Macbetli.” The tone is qaitc familiar; — there is no 
poetic description of night, no elaborate information con* 
Teyed by one speaker to another of what both had iiiiine» 
diately before their senses — (such as the first distich in 
Addison’s “ Cato,^ which is a translation into poetry of 
^^Past four o’clock and a dark morning!”); — and yet 
nothing bordering on the comic on the one hand, nor any 
striving of the intellect on the other. It is precisely the 
langtiago of sensation among men who feared no charge of 
edemiiiacy, for feeling what they had no want of resolution 
to bear. Yet the armour, the dead silence, the watchful- 
ness that first interrupts it, the welcome relief of the guard, 
the cold, the broken expressions of compelled attention to 
bodily feelings still under control — all excellently accord 
with, and prepare for, the after gradual rise into tragedy ; 
— but, above all, into a tragedy, the interest of which is as 
eminently ad et a^iid iidra, as that of “ Macbeth ” is directly 
ad extra. 

In all the best attested stories of ghosts and visions, as 
in that of Brutus, of Archbishop Cranmer, that of Ben- 
venuto Oellmi recorded by himself, and the vision of 
Galileo communicated by him to his favourite pupil Tor- 
ricelli, the ghost-seers were m a state of cold or chilling 
damp from without, and of anxiety inwardly. It has been 
with all of them as with Francisco on his guard,— alone, 
ill the depth and silence of the night; — ’twas bitter cold, 
and they were sick at heart, and not a mouse stlrnagd^ The 
attention to minute sounds, — naturally associated with the 
recollection of minute objects, and the more familiar and 
trifling, the more impressive from the unusualness o£ their 
producing any impression at all — gives a philosophic per- 

“ The dawn is orercast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 

The great, the important day, big %vith the fate 
Of Cato and of Romc.'^ 


i 
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tinency to tliis last image ; but it bas likewise its clramatie 
use and purpose. For ifcs commonness in ordinary con- 
versation tends to produce the sense of reality, and at once 
hides the poet, and yet approximates the reader or spec- 
tator to that state in which the highest poetry will appear? 
and in its component parts, though not in the whole com- 
position, really is, the language of nature. If I should not 
speak it, I feel that I should be thinking it; — the voice 
only IS the poet’s, — the words are my own. That Shak- 
spere meant to put an effect in the actor’s power in the 
very first words — Who’s there?” — is evident from the 
impatience expressed by the startled Francisco in the words 
that follow — “ ISTay, answer me : stand and unfold yourself.” 
A brave man is never so peremptory, as when he fears that 
he IS afraid. Observe the gradual transition from the 
silence and the still recent habit of listening in Francisco’s 
— I think I hear them ” — to the more cheerful call out, 
which a good actor would observe, in the — Stand ho ! 
Who IS there ^ ” Bernardo’s inquiry after Horatio, and 
the repetition of his name and in his own presence, indicate 
a respect or an eagerness that implies him as one of the 
persons wdio are m the foreground, and the scepticism 
attributed to him, — 

Horatio says, ^tis but our fantasy ; 

And will not let belief take bold of him — ” 

prepares us for Hamlet’s after eulogy on him as one whose 
blood and judgment were happily commingled. The actor 
should also be careful to distinguish the expectation and 
gladness of Bernardo’s “Welcome, Horatio!” from the 
mere courtesy of his “ Welcome, good Marcelliis 1 ” 

How observe the admirable indefiiiiteness of the first 
opening out of the occasion of all this anxiety The pre- 
paration informative of the audience is just as much as was 
precisely necessary, and no more ; — it begins with the nii- 
certainty appertaining to a question •— 
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Mar, What, has this thing appear’d again to-niglit ? — ^ 

Even tlie word “ again ’’ lias its credibllizing effect. Tlien 
Horatio, the representative of the ignorance of the audience, 
not himself, but by Marcellas to Bernardo, anticipates the 
common solution — “ ’tis but our fantasy!” upon which 
Marcellas rises into 

“ This dreaded sight, twice seen of us — ” 

which immediately afterwards becomes “ this apparition,” 
and that, too, an intelligent spirit, that is, to be spoken to ! 
Then comes the confirmation of Horatio’s disbelief ; — 

Tush ^ tush ! ’twill not appear ! — ” 

and the silence, with which the scene opened, is again 
restored in the shivering feeling of Horatio sitting down, 
at such a time, and with the two eye-witnesses, to hear a 
story of a ghost, and that, too, of a ghost which had 
appeared twice before at the very same hour. In the deep 
feeling which Bernardo has of the solemn nature of what 
he is about to relate, he makes an effort to master his own 
imaginative terrors by an elevation of style, — itself a con- 
tinuation of the effort, — and by turning off from the ap- 
parition, as from something which would force him too 
deeply into himself, to the outward objects, the realities of 
nature, which had accompanied it . — 

Ber, Last night of all, 

When yon same star, that’s westward from the pole, 

Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellas and myself, 

The bell then beating one 

This passage seems to contradict the critical law that 
what is told, makes a faint impression compared with what 
is beholden ; for it does indeed convey to the mind more 
than the eye can see ; whilst the interruption of the narra- 
tive at the very moment, when w^e are most intensely 
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listeEing for the sequel, and have our thoughts diverted 
from the dreaded sight in expectation of the desired, yet 
almost dreaded, tale — this gives all the suddenness and 
surprise of the original appearance ; — 

“ Mar. Peace, break thee off 5 look, whore it comes again ! — 

hTote the judgment displayed in having the tvro persons 
present, who, as having seen the Ghost before, are naturally 
eager in confirming their former opinions, — whilst the 
sceptic IS silent, and after having been twice addressed by 
Ins friends, answers with two hasty syllables — Most like,’^ 
— and a confession of horror: 

— It harrowvS me with fear and wonder/^ 

0 heaven ^ words are wasted on those who feel, and to 
those who do not feel the exquisite judgment of Shakspere 
in this scene, what can be said ?— Hume himself could not 
but have had faith in this Ghost dramatically, let his anti- 
ghostism have been as strong as Samson against other 
ghosts less powerfully raised. 

Act i. so. 1. 

Mar Good now, sit down, and tell me, he that knows, 

Why this same strict and most observant watch,’’ Lc, 

How delightfully natural is the transition to the retro- 
spective narrative ! And observe, upon the Ghost’s re- 
appearance, how much Horatio’s courage is increased by 
, having translated the late individual spectator into general 
thought and past experience, — and the sympathy of Mar- 
-cellus and Bernardo with his patriotic surmises in daring 
to strike at the Ghost; wdiilst in a moment, upon its 
ranisliing, the former solemn awe-stricken feeling returns 
upon them • — 

We do it wrong, being so majestieai, 

To offer it the show of violence, — 

Ib. Horatio’s speech 
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** I have heard, 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his ioftj and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day,’^ &c. 

No Addison could be more careful to be poetical in diction 
than Shakspere in providing the grounds and sources oE 
its propriety. But how to elevate a thing almost mean hy 
its familiarity, young poets may learn in this treatment of 
the cock-crow. 

Ib. Horatio’s speech : — 

‘‘And, by my advice, 

Let us impart what w'e have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet 5 for, upon my life, 

The ^ spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him.” 

Kote the inobtrusive and yet fully adequate mode of intro- 
ducing the main character, “young Hamlet,” upon whom 
is transferred all the interest excited for the acts and con- 
cerns of the king his father. 

Ib. sc. 2. The audience are now relieved by a change 
of scene to the royal court, in order that “Hamlet” may 
not have to take up the leavings of exhaustion. In the 
• king’s speech, observe the set and pedantically antithetic 
form of the sentences when touching that which galled the 
heels of conscience, — the strain of undignified rhetoric, — 
and yet in what follows concerning the public weal, a 
certain appropriate majesty. Indeed was he not a royal 
brother ? — 

Ib. King’s speech : — 

“ And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you ? &c. 

Thus with great art Shakspere introduces a most important, 
but still subordinate character first, Laertes, who is yet 
thus graciously treated in consequence of the assistance 


^ Bead “ this.' 
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given to the election of the late king’s brother instead of 
his son by Polonins* 

Ham, A little more than kin, and less than kind* 

King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you ? 

Ham, Not so, my lord, I am too much i' the sun.'’ 

Hamlet opens Ms month vvith a playing on vrortls, the 
complete absence of which throughout characterizes ‘‘Mac- 
bvtli.’’ This playing on words may be attributed to many 
causes or motives, as either to an exuberant activity of 
mind, as in the higher comedy of Shakspere generally ; — 
or to an imitation of it as a mere fashion, as if it were 
said — ‘‘Is not this better than groaning?” — or to a con- 
temptuous exultation in minds vulgarized and overset by 
their success, as in the poetic instance of Milton’s Devils 
in the battle or it is the language of resentment, as is 
familiar to every one who has witnessed the quarrels of the 
lower orders, where there is invariably a profusion of pun- 
ning invective, whence, perhaps, nicknames have in a con- 
siderable degree sprung up; — or it is the language of 
suppressed passion, and especially of a hardly smothered 
personal dislike. The first, and last of these combine in 
Hamlet's case; and I have little doubt that Farmer is 
right in supposing the equivocation earned on in the ex- 
pression ‘‘ too much i’ the sun,” or son, 
ib. 

** Ham, Ay, madam, it is common.’^ 

Here observe Hamlet’s delicacy to his mother, and how the 
suppression prepares him for the overflow in the next 
speech, in which his character is more developed by bring- 
ing forward his aversion to externals, and which betrays 
Ms habit of brooding over the world within him, coupled 
with a prodigality of beautiful words, which are the half 
cmbodyings of thought, and are more than thought, and 
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have an outnesSj a reality mi generis, and yet retain their 
correspondence and shadowy affinity to the images and 
movements within. Note also Hamlet’s silence to the 
long speech of the king which follows, and his respectful, 
hat general, answer to his mother. 

Ib. Hamlet’s first soliloquy : — 

0, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Tlia\s , and lesolve itself into a dew ! ” &c. 

This tcedinni vitce is a common oppression on minds cast 
ill the Hamlet mould, and is caused by disproportionate 
mental exertion, which necessitates exhaustion of bodily 
feeling. Where there is a just coincidence of external and 
iiiteimal action, pleasure is always the result; but where 
the former is deficient, and the mind’s appetency of the 
ideal is unchecked, realities will seem cold and unmoving. 
In such cases, passion combines itself with the indefinite 
alone. In this mood of his mind the relation of the ap- 
pearance of his father’s spirit in arms is made all at once 
to Hamlet : — ^it is — Horatio’s speech, in particular — a per- 
fect model of the true style of dramatic narrative ; — the 
purest poetry, and yet in the most natural language, equally 
remote from the ink-horn and the plough. 

Ib. sc* 3. This scene must be regarded as one of Shak- 
ppere's lyric movements in the play, and the skill with 
which it is interwoven with the dramatic parts is peculiarly 
an excellence of our poet. You experience the sensation of 
a pause without the sense of a stop. You will observe in 
Ophelia’s short and general answer to the long speech of 
Laertes the na^tural carelessness of innocence, which cannot 
think such a code of cautions and prudences necessary to 
its own preservation. 

Ib. Speech of Polonius : — (in Stockdale’s edition,) 

Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase,) 

Wronging it thus, you^li tender me a fool.” 
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I suspect this wroniriBjf ” is here used much in the same 
sense as wrimriiiir *‘wrenchii\n:;'’and that the paren- 
thesis should be extended to 

Ib. Speech of Poluiiius : — ■ 

How prodigal the boiil 

Lc*ads the t<'ngue V(Ov^ -thost> blaatHj dauglitei j"’ &c* 

A spondee has, I doubt not, droj^pcd out of the text 
Either insert *•' Go to aiier vows;’" — 

** Lends the tongue -^ows: — Go to, these blazes, daughter — ® 
or read 

Lends the tongue M)ws : — These blii/es, daughter, mark you — ^ 

Shakspere never introduces a cataleetic line without inteni 
ing *an equivalent to the foot omitted in the pauses, or the 
dwelling emphasis, or the diffused retardation. I do not 
however, deny that a good actor might, by employing tlit 
last mentioned means, namely, the retardation, or solemi 
knowing drawl, supply the missing spondee with goo( 
effect. But I do not believe that in this or any other o 
the foregoing speeches o£ Polonius, Shakspere meant t< 
bring out the senility or weakness of that personage "i 
mind. In the great ever-reenrring dangers and duties o. 
life, v/here to distinguish the fit objects for the appHcatioi 
of the maxims collected by the experience of a long life 
requires no fineness of tact, as in the admonitions to hii 
son and daughter, Polonius is uniformly made respectable 
But if an actor were even capable of catching these shade 
in the character, the pit and the gallery would be mal 
content at their exhibition. It is to Hamlet that Poloniii 
is, and is meant to be, contemptible, because in inward 
ness and uncontrollable activity of movement, HamleP 

^ It is so pointed m the modern editions. — H. H. C. As also in tli 
Sad Quarto, 1604, which has “^vrong/’ and m the 1st Fob 16Ju, wiiic 
has roaming.’’ The Globe Ed. prints running,’’ 
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mind, is the logical contrary to that of Polonins, and be- 
sides, as I have observed before, Hamlet dislikes the man, 
as false to his true allegiance in the matter of the succes- 
sion to the crown. 

Ib. SC. 4. The miimportant conversation with which 
this scene opens is a proof of Shakspere’s minute know- 
ledge of human nature. It is a well established fact, that 
on the brink of any serious enterprise, or event of moment, 
men almost invariably endeavour to elude the pressure of 
their own thoughts by turning aside to trivial objects and 
familiar circumstances : thus this dialogue on the platform 
begins with remarks on the coldness of the air, and inquiries, 
obliquely connected, indeed, with the expected hour of the 
visitation, but thrown out in a seeming vacuity of topics, 
as to the striking of the clock and so forth. The same 
desire to escape from the impending thought is carried on 
ill Hamlet’s account of, and moralizing on, the Danish 
custom of wassailing : he runs off from the particular to 
the universal, and, in his repugnance to personal and 
individual concerns, escapes, as it were, from himself in 
generalizations, and smothers the impatience and uneasy 
feelings of the moment in abstract reasoning. Besides 
this, another purpose is answered ; — for by thus entangling 
the attention of the audience in the nice distinctions and 
parenthetical sentences of this speech of Hamlet’s, Shak- 
spere takes them completely by surprise on the appearance 
of the Ghost, which comes upon them in all the suddenness 
of its visionary character. Indeed, no modern writer 
would have dared, like Shakspere, to have preceded this 
List visit ition by two distinct appearances, — or could have 
contrived that the third should rise upon the former t?v o 
in impressiveness and solemnity of interest 

But in addition to all the other excellencies of Hamlet’s 
speech concerning the wassail-music — so finely revealing 
the predominant idealism, the ratiocinatiye meditativeness, 
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of Lis diameter— it lias tlie adyantage of giving nature and 
probaHiitj to the impassioned coiitinuity oi the speech 
iiistantlj directed to the Ghost. The 'iiioiaentam had been 
given to Ins mental acinity; the full current of the 
thoughts and words had set in, and the very forgetfulness, 
in the fervour of his argiimcntalion, of the purpose for 
which he was there, aided in preventing the appearance 
from lieniimbmg the mind Consecpicnl ly, it acted as a 

new impulse, — a sudden stroke which increased the velocity 
of tlie body already in motion, whilst it altered the direction. 
The co-presence of Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo is 
most judiciously contrived ; for it renders tlie courage pf^ 
Hamlet and his impetuous eloquence perfectly intelligible. 
The knowledge, — the unthought of consciousness, — the 
sensation, — of human auditors, — of flesh and blood sym« 
])ithists — acts as a support and a stimulation a iago, while 
the front of the mind, the whole consciousness of the 
speaker, is filled, yea,^ absorbed, by the apparition. Add 
too, that the apparition itself has by its previous appear- 
ances been brought nearer to a thing of this world. This 
accrescence of objectivity in a Grhost tliat yet retains all 
its ghostly attributes and fearful subjectivity, is truly « 
wonderful. ^ 

Ib. sc. 5. Hamlet’s speech — i 

^^0 all you host of heaven! 0 earth ’ What else? 

And shall I couple hell ? — ” 

I remember nothing equal to this burst unless it be the 
hrst speech of Prometheus in the Greek drama, after the 
exit of Vulcan and the two Afntes. But Sliakspere alone 
could have produced the vow of Hamlet to make his 
memory a blank of all maxims and generalized truths, 
that ‘‘observation had copied there,” — followed imme* 
diately by the speaker noting down the generalized fact, 

That one may smile, and smile, and bo a vilkm i ^ 
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Ib. 

Mftr. liOj bo, my lord I 
Earn. Hillo, ho, ho, boy I come bird, come/’ &a 

TMs part of tlie scene after Hamlet’s interview wlti tlie 
Ghost has been charged with an improbable eccentricity. 
Blit the truth is, that after the mind has been stretched 
beyond its nsnal pitch and tone, it must either sink into 
exhaustion and inanity, or seek relief by change It is 
thus well known that persons conversant in deeds of 
cruelty, contrive to escape from conscience, by connecting 
something of the ludicrous with them, and by inventing 
grotesque terms and a certain technical phraseology to dis- 
guise the horror of their practices. Indeed, paradoxical 
as it may appear, the terrible by a law of tbe human mind 
always touches on the verge of the ludicrous. Both arise 
from the perception of something out of the common order 
of things — something, in fact, out of its place ; and if from 
this we can abstract danger, the uncommonness will alone 
remain, and the sense of the ridiculous be excited. The 
close alliance of these opposites — ^they are not contraries — 
appears from the circumstance, that laughter is equally the 
expression of extreme anguish and horror as of joy : as 
there are tears of sorrow and tears of joy, so is there a 
laugh of terror and a laugh of merriment. These complex 
causes will naturally have produced in Hamlet the dis- 
position to escape from his own feelings of the overwhelm- 
ing and supernatural by a wild transition to the ludicrous,^ 
— a sort of cunning bravado, bordering on the flights of 
delirium. For you may, perhaps, observe that Hamlet s 

^ A Similar recourse to an antic liidicrousncss in Hamlet, as an outlet 
for over-e\citement, occurs wlien the king turns sick at the poisoning 
in the play. This involuntary evidence of giuit causes Hamlet to 
exclaim (or to sing,— and we can almost figure him dancing about), 

Tor thou must know, 0 Damon dear,” 

Act ill. m. 2® ' 
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wildness is Imt lialf false; lie plays iliai siilitle trick of 
pretending to act only when he is very near really being* 
what he acts. 

The subterraneous speeches of the Ghost are hardly 
defensible : — but I would call your attention to the charac- 
teristic difference between this Ghost j as a superstition 
connected w’ith the most mysterious truths of revealed 
religion, — and Shakspere’s consequent reverence in his 
treatment of it, — and the foul earthly witcheries and wild 
languag’e m Macbeth.” 

Act ii sc. 1. Polonius and Eeynaldo. 

In all things dependent on, or rather made up of, fine 
address, the manner is no more or otherwise rememherable 
than the light motions, steps, and gestures of youth and 
health. But this is almost everything ; — no wonder, there- 
fore, if that which can be put down by rule in the memory 
should appear to us as mere poring, maudlin, cunning, — 
slyness blinking through the watery eye of superannuation. 
So in this admirable scene, Polonius, who is throughout 
the skeleton of his own former skill and statecraft, hunts 
the trail of policy at a dead scent, supplied by the weak 
fever-smell in his own nostrils. 

Ib. sc. 2. Speech of Polonius : — 

hege, and madam, to expostulate,” 

Warbur ton’s note : 

Tben as to the jingles, and play on words, let us but look into the 
sexmons of Dr. Donne (tbe wittiest man of that age), and we shall find 
them full of this vein.” 

I have, and that most carefully, read Dr. Donne’s 
sermons, and find none of these jmgies. The great art of 
an orator — to make whatever he talks of appear of impor- 
tance — this, indeed, Donne has effected with consummate 
skin. 
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“ Ham. Excellent well ; 

You are a fislimonger.” 

That is, you are sent to fisb. out this secret. This is 
Hamlet's own meaning. 

Ib. 

** ILi.il For if tlie siiri bioeds mjiggots in a dead dog, 

Being a god, kissing camon — 

Tliese piirpo«?elj obscure Hues, I ratter tliink, refer to some 
tlioiiglit ill ILnulet*s mind, contrasting the lovely daughter 
with such a tedious old fool, her father, as he, Hamlet, 
represents Polonius to himself : — “ Wliy, fool as he is, he 
is some degrees in rank above a dead dog’s carcase ; and if 
the sun, being a god that kisses carrion, can raise life out 
of a dead dog, — vrhj may not good fortune, that favours 
fools, have raised a lovely girl out of this dead-alive old 
fool?” Warburton is often led astray, in his interpreta- 
tions, by his attention to general positions ■without the duo 
Siuiksperian reference to what is probably passing in the 
mind of his speaker, characteristic, and expository of his 
particular character and present mood. The subsequent 
passage, — 

0 Jephtba, judge of Israeli what a treasure badst thouP" 

IS confirmatory of my view of these lines* 

Ib, 

Yon cannot, Sir, take from me anything that I will more 
willingly part withal $ except my life, except my life, except my 

hie” 

This repetition strikes me as most admirable. 

Ik 

Mam. Then are our beggars, bodies j and our monarchs, and out- 
stretched heroes, the beggars’ shadows.” 

I do not understand this 5 and Shakspere seems to have 
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intended the meaning not to be more than snatched at : — 
“ By my fay, I cannot reason ! ” 


Ib. 


rugged Pyrrhus— he whose sable arnis,"'^ &c. 


This admirable substitution of the epic foi' the dramatic, 
giving such a reality to the impassioned dramatic diction 
of Shakspere’s own dialogue, and authorized, too, by the 
actual style of the tragedies before his time Porrox and 
Perrex/’ ^ Titus Andronicus,” &c.) — ^is well worthy of 
notice. The fancy, that a burlesque was intended, sinks 
below criticism : the lines, as epic narrative, are superb. 

In the thoughts, and even in the wscparate parts of tlio 
diction, this description is highly poetical : in truth, taken 
by itself, this is its fault that it is too poeiical ! — the lan- 
guage of lyric vehemence and epic pomp, and not of the 
drama. But if Shakspere had made the diction truly 
dramatic, where would have been the contrast between 
Hamlet and the play in ‘‘ Hamlet ? ” 

Ib. 

« seen the mohkd queen,” &c. 


A mob-cap is still a word in common use for a morning 
cap, which conceals the whole head of hair, and passes 
under the chin. It is nearly the same as the night-cap, 
that is, it is an imitation of it, so as to answer the purpose 
am not drest for company*’), and yet reconciling it 
with neatness and perfect purity. 

Ib, Hamlet’s soliloquy : 

0, what a rogue and peasant slave am I !” &c. 


^ The earliest known English tragedy, The tragedie of Forrex and 
Porrex,” acted ‘^before the Qiieeno’s Maiestie” on ^Hhe xviij day of 
Jamiarie, 1561, by the gentiemen of the Inner Temple,” and fir^t 
published 111 1570. 
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This i.s Shaks]im>’.s on'n attesialion to the tnitli of the 
idc'.a of Htuidet which I have before put forth, 
lb. 

The f^iat I Imre seen, 

!^fay be a * : and tlie devil Iiatb power 

assume a pleasing shape; jea, and, perhaps 
Out of my eakness, and my melancholy, * 

(As he is YiT) potent with such spirits) 

Abuses me to damn mc.’^ 

See Sir Thomas Brown : 

*^1 believe that those apparitions and ghosts of departed 

pels ms are not the wandering houis of men, but the unquiet walks of 
devils, prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, blood and villany, 
instilling and stealing into our heai'ts, that the blessed spirits are not 
at rest m their graves, but wander solicitous of the affairs of the world.” 

MuL Pt, I, Sect. 37. 

Act ill. sc. 1. 

To be, or not to be, that is the question,” &c. 

This speech is of absolutely universal interest, — and yet 
to which of all Shakspere’s characters could it have been 
appropriately given but to Hamlet? Tor Jaques it would 
have been too deep, and for lago too habitual a communion 
with the heaii; which in every man belongs, or ought to 
belong, to all mankind 

“ That undiscDver'd country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns — ” 

TheobahTs note in defence of the supposed contradiction 
of this in the apparition of the Ghost. 

0 miserable defender ! If it be necessary to remove the 
apparent contradiction, — if it be not rather a great beauty, 

^ Quarto of 1604/* a deale;” 3st Fol. **tlie Diyeli;” Globa Ed. 

the devil” 



N^’iFS iHUm [1SI8 

IT wtw M'ivy to t^u%\ thxi ni> triv^ller retEms to 
tii> a?: lo liis tE* al*uln.ig-plaec. 

I 

li , 11 ;» lu ; ure }m hnwht ? 

Are vtE 

Iton* it is v\idt*ut that the i^auEnitin,!,^ ITaailet perceives, 
iroui tlu^ ^traiiiTC inui ft)ived manner of Ophelia, that the 
>\swt ^uirl was not actin^iC a part of her own, bat was a 
lieuuy ; and his after speeches are not so much directed to 
her as to the listeners and spies. Such a discovery in a 
so anxious and irritable accounts for a certain harsh- 
no^i 111 him ;— and yet a wild up-working of love, sporting 
witli opposites in a wilful self-tormenting strain of irony, 
IS perceptible throughout. ‘‘I did love you once:** — ‘‘I 
hived you not:*’ — and particularly in Ms enumeration of 
the faults of the sex from which Ophelia is so free, that 
the mere freedom therefrom constitutes her character. 
Xote Shakspere's charm of composing the female character 
!>y the absence of characters, that is, marks and out- 
Juttiiigs. 

Ib. Hamlet’s speech : — 

“ I say, we will have no more marriages : those that are married 
already, all but one, shall live : the rest shall keep as they are.” 

Observe this dallying with the inward purpose, charac- 
teristic of one who had not brought his mind to the steady- 
acting point. He would fain sting the uncle’s mind; — 
but to stab his body! — The soliloquy of Ophelia, wliich 
follows, is the perfection of love— so exquisitely unselfish ! 

Ib. sc. 2. This dialogue of Hamlet with the players is 
one of the happiest instances of Shakspere’s power of 
diversifying the scene while he is carrying on the plot. 

Ib. 

'‘Ham. Jly lord, you play’d once i’ the university, you say? (To 

1^01071 m*} 
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To have kept Hamlet’s love for Ophelia before tlie audience 
in any direct foiin, would have made a breach in the unity 
of the interest but yet to the thoughtful reader it is 
suggested by his spite to poor Poloniiis, whom he cannot 
let rest. 

Ib. The style of the interlude here is distinguished 
from the real dialogue by rhyme, as in the first interview 
with the players by epic verse, 
ib. 

Eos. Mj lord, you once did love me. 

Marnn So I do still, by these pickers and stealers.’® 

I never beard an actor give this word so its proper 
emphasis. Sliakspere’s meaning is — “ loved you ? Hum ! 
— so I do still, &c.” There has been no change in my 
opinion: — I think as ill of you as I did. Else Hamlet 
tells an ignoble falsehood, and a useless one, as the last 
speech to Guildenstern — “Why, look you now,” <fcc. — 
proves. 

Ib. Hamlet’s soliloquy: — 

“ Now could I drink hot blood, 

And do sucli business as the bitter day^ 

Would quake to look on.^' 

The utmost at which Hamlet arrives, is a disposition, a 
mood, to do something ; — ^but what to do, is still left un- 
decided, while every word he utters tends to betray Ms 
disguise. Yet observe how perfectly equal to any call of 
the moment is Hamlet, let it only not be for the future. 

Ib. sc. 4. Speech of Polonius. Polonius’s volunteer 
obtrusion of himself into this business, while it is appro- 
priate to his character, still itching after former importance, 
removes all likelihood that Hamlet should suspect his 

^ Quarto of 1604. Tbe 1st FoL and Globe Ed. read 
And do such bitter business as the day.® 
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presences and prcTents ns from making Ms death injure 
Hamlet in our opinion. 

Ib. The king*s speech 


Os mj offence is rank, it smells to keaven,’’ &c. 

This speech well marks the difference between crime and 
guilt of habit. The conscience here is still admitted to 
audience. Hay, even as an audible soliloquy, it is far less 
improbable than is supposed by such as have watched men 
only in the beaten road of their feelings. But the final — 
all may be well ! ’’ is remarkable ; — the degree of merit 
attributed by the self-fiattermg soul to its own struggle, 
though baffled, and to the indefinite half-promise, half- 
command, to persevere in religions duties. The solution 
is in the divine medium, of the Christian doctrine of 
expiation: — not what you have done, but what you are, 
must determine. 

Ib. Hamlet’s speech : — - 


Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying : 

And now IT do it : — And so he goes to heaven s 
And so am I revenged ? That would be scann’d,” &c. 

Dr, Johnson’s mistaking of the marks of reluctance and 
procrastination for impetuous, horror-striking, fiendishness ! 
— Of such importance is it to understand the germ of a 
character. But the interval taken by Hamlet’s speech is 
truly awful ! And then — 

My words fiy up, my thoughts remain below s 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go,’’ — 

0 what a lesson concerning the essential difference be- 
tween wishing and willing, and the folly of all motive- 
mongering, while the individual self remains ! 

Ib. sc. 4. 

Earn. A bloody’ deed j — almost as bad, good mother, 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother* 

%ueen. As kill a king ? ” 
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I confess that Shakspere lias left tke character of the 
Queen in an nnpleasaiit perplexity. Was she, or -was she 
not, conscious of the fratricide ? 

Act iy, sc. 2. 

Bos» Take you me for a spunge, my lord ? 

Mruh A j. Sir ; that boaks up the King s countenance, his rewards, 
liib ail thori ties, &c. 

Hamlet's madness is made to consist in the free utterance 
of all the thoughts that had passed through liis mind before; 

• — in fact, in telling home-truths. 

Act lY. sc. 5. Ophelia’s singing. 0, note the conjunc- 
tion here of these two thoughts that had never subsisted in 
disjunction, the love for Hamlet, and her filial love, with 
the guileless floating on the surface of her pure imagination 
of the cautions so lately expressed, and the fears not too 
delicately avowed, by her father and brother concerning 
the dangers to which her honour lay exposed. Thought, 
affliction, passion, murder itself — she turns to favour and 
prettiness. This play of association is instanced in the' 
dose : — 

‘‘j\Iy !)rotIier shall know of it, and I thank you for your good 
counsel.'^ 

Ib. Gentleman’s speech : — 

And as the world were now but to begins 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The ratifieis and props of every ward * — 

They cry,” &e. 

Fearful and self-suspicious as I always feel, when I seem 
to see an error of judgment in Shakspere, yet I cannot 
reconcile the cool, and, as Warburton calls it, ‘^rational 
and consequential,” reflection in these lines with the anony- 
moiisness, or the alarm, of this Gentleman or Messengeri 
as he is called in other editions. 


^ Bead “ word,’ 
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Ib. King’s speecb : — 

‘‘ There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it wouldj 
Acts little of hib will.” 

Proof, as indeed all else is, that Shakspere never intended 
QS to see the King with Hamlet’s eyes ; though, I suspect, 
the managers have long done so. 

Ib. Speech of Laertes : — 

To hell, allegiance ’ vows, to the blackest devil ! 

Laertes is a good character, but,” &c. Warbueton. 

Mercy on Warburton’s notion of goodness! Please to- 
refer to the seventh scene of this act ; — 

“ I will do it ; 

And for this purpose III anoint my sword,” &c. 
uttered by Laertes after the King’s description of Hamlet; — 
He being remiss, 

Most generous, and free from all contriving, 

Will not peruse the foils.” 

Yet I acknowledge that Shakspere evidently wishes, as 
much as possible, to spare the character of Laertes, — to 
break the extreme turpitude of his consent to become an 
agent and accomplice of the King’s treachery; — and to 
this end he re-introduces Ophelia at the close of this scene 
to afford a probable stimulus of passion in her brother. 

Ib. sc. 6. Hamlet’s capture by the pirates. This is 
almost the only play of Shakspere, in which mere accidents, 
independent of all will, form an essential part of the plot ; 
— but here how judiciously in keeping with the character 
of the over-meditative Hamlet, ever at last determined by 
accident or by a fit of passion ^ 

lb. sc. 7. Note how the King first awakens Laertes's 
vanity by praising the reporter, and then giwtifies it by the 
report itself, and finally points it by — 
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“ Sir, this report of his 
Did Htiinlet so envenom with his envy I 

Ib. King’s speech : 

For goodne«5S, growing to ^ pleurisy^ 

Dies m his own too much,” 

Theobald’s note from Warbnrton, who conjectnres 

plethory.” 

I rather think that Shakspere meant ‘^pleurisy,” but 
involved in it the thought of plethora, as supposing pleurisy 
to arise from too much blood , otherwise I cannot explain 
the following line — 

And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing.” 

In a stitch in the side every one must have heaved a sigh 
that hurt by easing.” 

Since writing the above I feel confirmed that pleurisy ” 
is the right word; for I find that in the old medical dic- 
tionaries the pleurisy is often called the “plethory.” 

Ib- 

Queen, Your sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 

Laer, Drown’d ! 0, where?” 

That Laertes might be excused in some degree for not 
cooling, the Act concludes with the affecting death of 
Ophelia, — who in the beginning lay like a little projection 
of land into a lake or stream, covered with spray-flowers 
quietly reflected in the quiet waters, but at length is under- 
mined or loosened, and becomes a faery isle, and after a 
brief vagrancy sinks almost without an eddy ! 

Act Y. sc. 1. 0, the rich contrast between the Clowns 
and Hamlet, as two extremes ! Ton see in the former the^ 
mockery of logic, and a traditional wit valued, like trutl" 
for its antiquity, and treasured up, like a tune, for use/ ' ■ 

Ib. so. 1 and 2. Shakspere seems to mean al]'.]^/ ^ 
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cliaracter to be broHgM together before liis final dis- 
appearance from the scene ; — his meditative excess in the 
grave-digging', his yielding to passion with Laertes, his 
love for Ophelia blazing out, his tendency to generalize on 
all occasions in the dialogue with Horatio, his fine gentle- 
manly manners with Osricb, and his and Sliakspei’e's own 
fondness for presentiment : 

“But thou would’st not think, how ill alls heie about my heart; but 
it IS no matter.” 


Macbeth. 


Macbeth^” stands in contrast throughout with Ham- 
let ; ” in the manner of opening more especially. In the 
latter, there is a gradual ascent from the simplest forms of 
conversation to the language of impassioned intellect, — yet 
the intellect still remaining the seat of passion: in the 
former, the invocation is at once made to the imagination 
and the emotions connected therewith. Hence the move- 
ment throughout is the most rapid of all Shakspore’s 
plays ; and hence also, with the exception of the disgusting 
passage of the Porter^ (Act ii. sc 3), which I dare pledge 
myself to demonstrate to be an interpolation of the actors, 
there is not, to the best of my remembrance, a single pun 
or play on words in the whole drama. I have previously 
given an answer to the thousand times repeated charge 
against Shakspere upon the subject of his punning, and 
I here merely mention the fact of the absence of any }>uns 
in Macbeth,'' as justifying a candid doubt at le ist, wdiether 
even in these figures of speech and fanciful modifications 


^ It is strange tbafc Cdericlge did not see tlie absolute necessity of 

terposmg just such a scene, between the murder and cliscoiery of it, 

■yg^ifelieve the terrible strain on the mind of the audience,-— and e^ea 

we rot add, on the ch'amatic poweis of the poet ? 
repoi u 
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of language, Shakspere may not have followed rules and 
principles that merit and would stand the test of pliilo* 

Sophie examination. And hence, also, there is an entire 
absence of comedy, nay, even of irony and philosophic con- 
templation, in “ Macbeth,^’— the play being wholly and 
purely tragic, hor the same cause, there are no reasonings 
of equivocal morality, which would have required a more 
leisurely state and a consequently greater activity of mind ; 

— no sophistry of self-delusion, — except only that previously 
to the dreadful act, Macbeth mistranslates the recoilir*'‘infof^ 
and ominous whispers of conscience into prudential o Glamis 
selfish reasonings, and, after the deed done, the terroingent,— 
remorse into fear from external dangers, — likne"'^i^iould yield 
men who run away from the phantoms of their ree agency, the 
or, raised by terror to rage, stab the real ol then commence, 
within their reach : — ^whilst Lady Macbeth m all that can be 
vours to reconcile his and her own sinkingsic logical consis- 
anticipations of the worst, and an affected brphysical objectors, 
fronting them. In all the rest, Macbeth’s Imning of Macbeth’s 
grave utterance of the very heart, consciencmf Banquo’s mind, 
the last faintings of moral death. It is the unsullied, un- 
other characters. The variety arises fromme to nature it is, 
ever and anon by disruption of anxious thf, directs our notice 
quick transition of fear into it. md, rendered temp- 

In '^Hamlet” and ‘^Macbeth” the scency with ambitiore: 
superstition; but, in each it is not merely 
opposite. In the first it is connected with^^^^ 
holiest feelings ; in the second with the shado 
and unsancfified cravings of the individual ^ 

the purpose the same ; in the one the objecssos the 
whilst in the other it is to mark a mind alreaf 
Superstition, of one sort or anotlier, is natural t| Tib 
generals ; the instances are too notorious to n^- \ 

ing. There is so much of chance in warfare, / ’ ^ 

events are connected with the acts of a singl ® heat^ 

B B ; T ’ 
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the representative, in truth, of the efforts of myriads, and 
yet to the public and, doubtless, to his own feelings, the 
aggregate of all, — that the proper temperament for gene- 
rating or receiving superstitious impressions is naturally 
produced. Hope, the master element of a commanding 
genius, meeting with an active and combining intellect, 
and an imagination of just that degree of vividness which 
disquiets and impels the soul to try to realize its images, 
greatly increases the creative power of the mind; and 
the images become a satisfying world of themselves, 
the case in every poet and original philosopher: — but 
fully gratified, and yet the elementary basis of the 
a jl^j^l^g^aining, becomes fear; and, indeed, the general, 
let ; ’’ in thd^^®°- though he may hide it from his 

latter there large a share chance had m his 

conversation naturally be irresolute m a new scene, 

the intellect depend on his own act and 

former, the in 

and the emotio ^ creation of Shakspere’s, 

ment throuo'ho^^ Caliban, — fates, furies, and materializing 
plays * and hen( elements. They are wholly different 
p issao e of the witches in the contemporary 

myself to demor^ presented a sufficient external resemblance 
there is not to ^ vulgar prejudice to act immediately on 
or play on wort character consists in the imaginative 

given an answc*^^^ shadowy obscure 

a'^aiiist Sh physical nature, the lawless of 

lliere merely ^l^^nental avengers without sex or km ; 

in Macbeth,’' 2 “ ^*^^1 fim 5 

even m thes^ and filtliy air.^ 


1 it were to be wished in playing Macbeth/® 
It is stran^^^^plj ]yQ made to introduce the flexile 

vatfXevr*tlic^^4n®^ ancient pantomime ; — that Flaxman 

renmt^® rot add, genius to the embodying and making 

^ ‘ leptible that of Shakspere ! 
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The style and rhythm of the Captain’s speeches in the 
second scene should be illustrated by reference to the 
interlude in ‘^Hamlet/’ in which the epic is substituted for 
the tragic, in order to make the latter be felt as the real- 
life diction. In “ Macbeth/’ the poet’s object was to raise 
the mind at once to the high tragic tone, that the audience 
might be ready for the precipitate consummation of guilt 
in the early part of the play. The true reason for the first 
appearance of the Witches is to strike the key-note of the 
character of the whole drama, as is prored by their re- 
appearance in the third scene, after such an order of the 
king’s as establishes their supernatural power of infor- 
mation. I say information, — for so it only is as to Glamis 
and Cawdor ; the “ king hereafter ” was still contingent, — 
still in Macbeth’s moral will ; although, if he should yield 
to the temptation, and thus forfeit his free agency, the 
link of cause and eSect more phjsico would then commence. 
I need not say, that the general idea is ail that can be 
required from the poet, — ^not a scholastic logical consis- 
tency in all the parts so as to meet metaphysical objectors. 
But 0 ! how truly Shaksperian is the opening of Macbeth’s 
character given in the unpossessedness of Banquo’s mind, 
wholly present to the present object, — an unsullied, un- 
scarified mirror ! — And how strictly true to nature it is, 
that Banquo, and not Macbeth himself, directs our notice 


to the effect produced on Macbeth’s mind, rendered temp^- 
tible by previous dalliance of the fancy with ambitiore: 

thoughts : M’d® 


Good Sir, why do you start 5 and seem to fear 
Tilings that do sound so fair 


Img 

,-Atural 

vn" s 

^che w*!!! 


And then, again, still unintroitive, addresses the to set m 

once 

“F the name of truth, ^ ^ 

Are } e fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ? ” 
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Banquo^s questions are those of natural curiosity^ — such 
as a girl would put after hearing a gipsy tell lier soliool- 
fellow’s fortune ; — all perfectly general, or rather planless. 
But Macbeth, lost in thought, raises himself to speech only 
by the Witches being about to depart : — 

Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : — 

and all that JoILows^is^reasoning on_aj3roble m already d is- 
cus sed in his m md. — on,jiJiQpH-whi^^ he_ welcomes, and 
thajdoubts-^iau^cernmg -t^ attainment. G£-whiclL.hie wishes 
toJbamideaiedjip. Compare his eagerness, — tbe keen eye 
with which he has pursued the Witches evanishing — 

Speak, I charge you * ” 

with the easily satisfied mind of the self-uninterested 
Banquo : — 

The air ^ hath bubbles, as tbe water has, 

And these are of them ; — Whither are they vanish’d 


and then Macbeth’s earnest reply, — 

Into the air ; and what seem’d corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind. — ’ Would they had siatd f ” 


Is it too minute to notice the appropriateness of the simile 
as breath,” &c,, in a cold climate ? 

Still again Banquo goes on wondering like any common 
spectator: 

Were such things here as we do speak about ’ ” 

or pi 

given Macbeth persists in recurring to the self-con-- 
anainst ? • 

I hero §11^11 be kings, 

in “ Macbett?/,, You shall be king 

even in tlq thane of Cawdor too ; went it not so ? 


1 jt is germ anterior to the supposed 

terposms ju.sk ^ “ earth.” 

the teute 

we rot add^ept 
report- i 
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cause, and immediate temptation! Before lie can cool, 
the confirmation of the tempting half of the prophecy 
arriYes, and the concatenating tendency of the imagmation 
is fostered by the sudden coincidence : — 

“ Gl'amis, and thane of Cawdor t 
The greatest is behind ” 

Oppose this to Banqno’s simple surprise : — 

What, can the devil speak true?^ 

Ib. Banquo's speech : — 

“ That, trusted home. 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 

Besides the thane of Cawdor,’’ 

I doubt whether “enkindle” has not another sense than 
that of “stimulating;” I mean of “kind” and “kin,” as 
when rabbits are said to “ kindle.” Howeverj Macbeth no 
longer hears anything al extra ; — 

“ Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.’’ 

Then in the necessity of recollecting himself — - 
I thank you, gentlemen.” 

Then he relapses into himself again, and every word of his 
soliloquy shows the early birth-date of his guilt. He is all- 
powerful without strength ; he wishes the end, but is irre- 
solute as to the means ; conscience distinctly warns hr‘i.§>-_ 

and he lulls it imperfectly : — i-ural 

will 

If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown^* , ■ 

Without my stir.” , 

?-iieii once 

Lost in the prospective of his guilt, he turns round. — 
lest others may suspect what is passing in l^s ^ 
and instantly vents the lie of ambition ; id*" £ us. 
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dull bi'ain was wrought 
With thmgsyor^or/t’ji; — 

iinmc-iliaidy after poars forfcli tlie promising courtesies 
of a MMirper ia intention : — ' 

Kind gontleiiu-nX pama 
Aro re'j,l?»tijr'd where e’^erj day I turn 
The leaf to rt^ad tliomf ’ 

lie Maebetli’h S|X‘eeli : 

“Present/tfrr,*? 

Are less than horrible iinaginingsA 

Warairton^s iiuto, and substitution of feats ” for fears.” 

00 ibis most wilful ingenuity of blundering, winch, 
u*rortTi‘le'>s, was tlie very Warburton of Warburion — Ms 
niiitw; f^enigl Fears,” here, are present fear-stnkmg 
itruhiVta tuhlanfia, 

ib. sc. 4. 0! the affecting beauty of the death of 

Cartuur, and the presentimental speech of the king: 

^ Th«*ro’h ho art 

To iind the iiund s oonstruction in the face s 
IIo a gtaitleman on whom I buiic 
An aifsolute trui>t — ’’ 


liitt‘P‘iipled 1y — 

C) worthiest cousin ! ” 

Ml tin* entrance of the deeper traitor for whom Cawdor had 
inaiii* w'ay^ And here in contrast with Duncan’s ^^plen- 
toMis llmheth has nothing but the common-places 

ii{ iiA.di!}, in winch he hides himself, with “our duties.” 
e the evceeiling eifori of Macbeth’s addresses to the 
lis reateuiiinu* on his allegiance, and then especially 
a new diiliimlty, the designation of a successor, 
^a nt‘W" ernne. This, however, seems the tirst dis- 
ion, as to the ]>lan of realizing liis -wishes, and 

^ It ' with great propriety, hlacheth’s cowardice 

terpos. iconstoince dioclobes Itself. I alwavs think there 
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^lirougTioiit this scone, such pourings forth, such abandon^ 
nents, compared with the language of vulgar dramatists, 
vhose characters seem to have made their speeches as the 
ictors learn them. 

Ib. Duncan’s speech • — 

Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, know, 

We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland : which honour must 
Not unaccompanied, invest bun only ; 

But signs leness, like stars, shall shine 
On all dese,^ j 

It is a fancy ; — bm i never read tHs and tbe follow- 
ing speeches of Macbet'^ay, Gthout involuntarily thinking of 
the Miltonic Messiah ana p. 

Ib. sc. 6. Macbeth is des. ed by Lady Macbeth so as 
at the same time to reveal her own character. Could he 
have everything he wanted, he would rather have it inno- 
cently ; — ignorant, as alas ! how i Wy of us are, that he 
who wishes a temporal end for itself, does in truth will the 
means ; and hence the danger of indulging fancies. Lady 
Macbeth, like all in Shakspere, is a class individualized : — 
of high rank, left much alone^ and feeding herself with 
day-dreams of ambition, she mistakes the courage of fantasy 
for the power of heaiung the consequences of the realities 
of guilt. Hers is the mock fortitude of a mind deluded by 
ambition; she shames her husband with a snperhunpm 
audacity of fancy which she cannot support, but sirfiscene^ ^ 
the season of remorse, and dies in saicidal agon}stistej.b will 
speech: Qb set ir 

Come, all you spirits ^f^hen^vhen onc^ 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me her|; ^ 

is that of one who had habitually familiarize 
tion to dreadful conceptions, and was tryi^ 
more. Her invocations and requisitions r 
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efforts of a mind accustomed only liltlierto to tlie sliadows 
of the imagination, vivid enough to throw the every-day 
substances of life into shadow, but never as yet brought 
into direct contact with their own coiTespondent realities. 
She evinces no womanly life, no wifely joy, at the return 
of her husband, no pleased terror at the thought of his 
past dangers ; w^hilst Macbeth bursts forth naturally — 

My dearest love ” — 


and shrinks from the boldness with which she presents his 
own thoughts to him* With consummate art she at first 
uses as incentives the very circumst^^^, Duncan^s coming 
to their house, &c., which MaebetJ^J Iscience would most 
probably have adduced to her of abhorrence or 

repulsion. Yet Macbeth is ^^®pared; 

We Will further.” 

Ib, so. 6. The lyrical >vement with which this scone 
opens, and the free and unengaged mind of Banquo, loving 
nature, and rewarded ^ the love itself, form a highly 
dramatic contrast wit^. the laboured rhythm and hypo- 
' critical over- much of Lady Macbeth’s welcome, in which 
you cannot detect; a ray of personal feeling, but all is thrown 
upon the dignities,” the general duty. 

Ib. sc. 7. Macbeth’s speech : 


We will proceed no further m this business t 
He hath honour’d me of late ; and I have bought 
Gulden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Yf Inch would be worn now m their newest gloss, 


^ote Hot cast aside so soon.” 

T. r* 

our chf/ inward pangs and warnings of conscience in-* 

^ You ^ ^mto prudenlSial reasonings. 

^ And thaf V Banqu^^eech : 
wei. ion, a . 

ons liesilke lead upon me, 


^ It 
'terpoi 


r ^ eavy summons lies like lead upon 

^ gUilteiore, J would not sleep. Merciful powers! 

COns^ri m me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Svay to in repose.” 


■eponlf® 
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The disturbance of an innocent soul bj painful snspicions 
of another’s guilty intentions and wishes, and fear of tlio 
oursed thoughts of sensual nature. 

Ib. sc. 2. Uow that the deed is done or doing — now 
that the first reality commences, Lady Macbeth shrinks. 
The most simple sound strikes terror, the most natural 
consequences are horrible, whilst previously everything, 
however awTul, appeared a mere trifle ; conscience, which 
before had been hidden to Macbeth in selfish and pru- 
dential fears, now rushes in upon him in her own veritable 
person : 

Metlioiight I beard a roice cry — Sleep no more! 

I could not say Amen, 

, When they did say, God bless us I ’’ 

And see the novelty given to the most familiar images by 
a new state of feeling. 

Ib. sc. 3. This low soliloquy of the Porter and his few 
speeches afterwards, I believe to have been written for the 
mob by some other hand, perhaps with Shakspere’s con- 
sent ; and that finding it take, he with the remaining ink 
of a pen otherwise employed, just interpolated the words— 

ni devil-porter it no further : I had thought to have let in some of 
all professions, that go the primrose way to th’ everlasting bonfire/’ 

Of the rest not one syllable has the ever-present being of 
Shakspere. 

Act iii. sc. 1. Compare Macbeth’s mode of working on ^ 
the murderers in this place with Schiller’s mistaken sceng'"" 
between Butler, Devereas,and Macdonald in “ Wallenste^"^ 
(Part 11. act iv. sc. 2.) The comic was wholly 
season. Shakspere never introduces it, but whem^^^g^|. 
react on the tragedy by harmonious contrast. 

Ib. sc. 2. Macbeth’s speech : /y. ^ 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the w. ^ .lie it us 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep ^ ^ 
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In the affliction of tliese terrible dreams 
Thai shake us nightly.” 

Ever and ever mistaking the anguish of conscience for 
fears of selfishness, and thus as a punishment of that selfish- 
ness, plunging still deeper in guilt and rum, 

Ib. Macbeth’s speech : 

Be iiinoient of the knowledge, dearest chucks 
Till thou applaud the deed.” 

This is Macbeth’s sympathy with his own feelings, and 
his mistaking his wife’s o|>poteite state. 

Ib. sc. 4. 


^^Ilach. It will ha’ic blood, they say ; blood will have bloods 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak 5 
Augurs, and understood relations, have 
Bv magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
Tile secret’s fc man of blood.” 


The deed is done ; but Macbeth receives no comfort, — 
no additional security. He has by guilt torn himself live- 
asunder from nature, and is, therefore, himself in a preter- 
natural state* no wonder, then, that he is inclined to 
superstition, and faith in the unknown of signs and tokens, 
and super-human agencies. 

Act iv. sc. 1 . 


Len. ’Tis tw^o or three, my lord, that bring you word, 
l^lacdufi: is fled to England. 

Maoh. Elcd to England ? ” 


S icme of the avenging conscience. 

sc. 2. This scene, dreadful as it is, is still a relief, 
se a variety, because domestic, and therefore soothing, 
ih^*^ You Viiated with the only real pleasures of life. The con- 
evm between Lady ilacduff and her child heightens 

^ he guii^iand is preparatory for the deep tragedy of their 
terpo Shakspere’s fondness for eliildren is every- 

vaii^hei Prince Arthur, in ^^King John;” in 
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tlie sweet scene in tlae ‘‘ Winter’s Tale ” between Hermion© 
and her son; nay, even in honest Evans’s examination of 
Mrs. Page’s schoolboy. To the objection that Shakspere 
wounds the moral sense by the unsubdued, undisguised 
description of the most hateful atrocity — that he tears the 
feelings without mercy, and even outrages the eye itself 
with scenes of insupportable horror — I, omitting “ Titus 
Andronicus,” as not genuine, and excepting the scene of 
Gloster’s blinding in “ Lear,” answer boldly in the name of 
Shakspere, not guilty. 

Ib. sc. 3. Malcolm’s speech: 

“ Better Macbeth, 

Than such a one to reiga/' 

The moral is — the dreadful effects even on the best 
minds of the soul-sickening sense of insecurity. 

Ib. How admirably Macduff’s grief is in harmony with 
the whole play ! It rends, not dissolves, the heart. The 
tune of it goes manly.” Thus is Shakspere always master 
of himself and of his subject, — a genuine Proteus : — we see 
all things in him, as images in a calm lake, most distinct, 
most accurate, — only more splendid, more glorified. This 
is correctness in the only philosophical sense. But he 
requires your sympathy and your submission; you must 
have that recipiency of moral impression without which 
the purposes and ends of the drama would be frustrated, 
and the absence of which demonstrates an utter want of all / 
imagination, a deadness to that necessary pleasure of heinf 
innocently — shall I say, deluded ? — or rather, drawn 
from ourselves to the music of noblest thought in 
nious sounds. Happy he, who not only in the 
theatre, but in tbe labours of a profession, and ro^ ™ 
light of his own hearth, still carries a heart so 
fraught! 

Alas for Macbeth! How all is inward ^ - 
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has no more prudential prospective reasonings. His wife^ 
tlie only heiDg who could have had any seat in his affec- 
fcionsj dies ; he pubs on despondency, the final heai’t-arinour 
of the wretched, and would fain think everything shadowy 
and unsubstantial, as indeed all things are to those who 
cannot regard them as symbols of goodness : — 

“ Out^ out, brief candle I 
Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and tiiry, 

Signifying nothing.’’ 


The Winter^s Tale,'" 


Although, on the whole, this play is exquisitely re- 
spondent to its title, and even in the fault I am about to 
mention, still a winter’s tale ; yet it seems a mere indolence 
of the great bard not to have provided in the oracular 
response (Act ii. sc. 2.) some ground for Hermione’s seem- 
ing death and fifteen years voluntary concealment. This 
might have been easily effected by some obscure sentence 
of the oracle, as for example : — 

shall he ever recover an heir, if he have a wife befoi'e that 
reco\ ery.” 


The idea of this delightful drama is a genuine jealousy 
ipjof disposition, and it should be immediately followed by 
perusal of ‘‘ Othello,” which is the direct contrast of it 
nir particular. For jealousy is a vice of the mind, a 

You hh tendency of the temper, having certain well known 
AndY 

WCa 'ever it was that placed these notes on the ^‘'’Winter’s Tale” 

he guiicon “Othello” together, it is certain that Colendge usually 
^ L together, in order to contrast the jealousy, usually so 

teipc jillowutli that of Leontes. “Macbeth” is ai ranged with 

arfeliei similar reasons. 
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and well defined effects and concomitants, all of whicli are 
•visible in Leontes, and, I boldly say, not one of wHch 
marks its presence in “Othello;” — such as, first, an ex- 
citability by the most inadequate causes, and an eagerness 
to snatch at proofs; secondly, a grossiiess of conception, 
and a disposition to degrade the object of the passion by 
sensual fancies and images ; thirdly, a sense of shame of 
his own feelings exhibited in a solitary moodiness of 
humour, and yet from the violence of the passion forced 
to utter itself, and therefore catching occasions to ease the 
mind by ambiguities, equivoques, by talking to those who 
cannot, and who are known not to be able to, understand 
what is said to them, — in short, by soliloquy in the form 
of dialogue, and hence a confused, broken, and fragmentary, 
manner; fourthly, a dread of vnlgar ridicule, as distinct 
from a high sense of honour, or a mistaken sense of duty ; 
and lastly, and immediately, consequent on this, a spirit of 
selfish vindictiveness. 

Act i. sc. 1 — 2. 

Observe the easy style of chitchat between Camillo and 
A.rohidanms as contrasted with the elevated diction on the 
introduction of the kings and Hermione in the second 
scene : and how admirably Polixenes’ obstinate refusal to 
Leontes to stay — 

There is no tongue that moves ; none, none f the world, 

So soon as yours, could win me; — 


prepares for the effect produced by his afterwards yielding 
to Hermione; — which is, nevertheless, perfectly natural 
from mei'e courtesy of ' sex, and the exhaustion of the will 
by former efforts of denial, and well calculated to set in 
nascent action the jealousy of Leontes. This, when once ^ 
excited, is unconsciously increased by Hermione : — 

Yet, good deed, Leontes, , ^ 

I love thee not ajar u’ the cluck behind ' ' 

Yy hat lady she her lord ® Bes 
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accompanied, as a good actress onglit to represent ii by 
an expression and recoil of apprehension that she had gone 
too far. 

At my request, he would not i — ” 

The first working of the jealous fit ; — 

“ Too hot, too hot 

The morbid tendency of Leontes to lay hold of the 
merest trifles, and his grossness immediately afterwards — 

Paddling palms and pinching fingers * — ” 

followed by his strange loss of self-control in his dialogue 
with the little boy. 

Act iii. sc. 2. Paulina’s speech : 

That thou betray'dst Polixenes, ’twas nothing 5 
That did but show thee, of sl/ooI, inconstant, 

And damnable mgrateful. — 

Theobald reads "^^sonl.” 

I think the original word is Shakspere’s. 1. My ear 
feels it to be Shaksperian; 2. The involved grammar is 
Shaksperian ; — show thee, being a fool naturally, to have 
improved thy folly by inconstancy;” 3. The alteration is 
most flat, and nn- Shaksperian. As to the grossness of 
the abuse — she calls him gross and foolish” a few lines 
below. 

Act iv. so 2. Speech of Autolycns : — 

For the life to come, I sleep out the thought of it.” 

Pine as this is, and delicately characteristic of one who 
had lived and been reared in the best society, and had been 
precipitated from it by dice and drabbing; yet still it 
strikes against my feelings as a note out of tune, and as not 
''mlescmg with that pastoral tint which gives such a charm 
terpP Macbeth-like in the snapper up of 

vanvhev feed trifles.” 
report; ® 



4 Perdita’s speech . ^ * 
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Othello, 

Act i, sc. 1. Admirable is tbe preparation, so truly and 
peculiarly Shaksperian, in the introduction of Eoderigo, as 
the dupe on whom lago shall first exercise his art, and in 
so doing display his own character. Eoderigo, without 
any fixed principle, hut not without the moral notions and 
sympathies with honour, which his rank and connections 
had hung upon him, is already well fitted and predisposed 
for the purpose ; for very want of character and strength 
of passion, like wind loudest in an empty house, constitute 
his character. The first three lines happily state the nature 
and foundation of the friendship between him and lago, — 
the purse, — as also the contrast of Eoderigo’s intemperance 
of mind with lago^s coolness, — ^the coolness of a precon- 
ceiving experimenter. The mere language of protestation — 

“If ever I did dream of such a matter, 

Abhor me, — ’’ 


which falling in with the associative link, determines 
Boderigo’s continuation of complaint — 

“ Thou told’st me, thou didst hold him in thy hate — ’’ 


elicits at length a true feeling of lago’s mind, the dread of 
contempt habitual to those, who encourage in themselves, 
and have their keenest pleasure in, the expression of con- 
tempt for others Observe lago’s high self-opinion, ond 
the moral, that a wicked man will employ real feelings, as 
well as assume those most alien from his own, as instru- 
ments of his purposes — 


X 

tei'ix ^ 
van.eheK^ 
repoitT^^ 


And, by the faith of man, 

I know my place, ^ I am worth no woise a place,^ 


^ Head “ price,” 
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I tHnk TyrwMtt’s reading o£ “life” for “’wife”- 

A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife ’^ — 

tlie trne one, as jBtting to lago’s contempt for whatever did 
not display power, and that intellectual power. In what 
follows, let the reader feel how by and through the glass 
of two passions, disappointed vanity and envy, the very 
vices of which he is complaining, are made to act upon him 
as if they were so many excellencies, and the more appro- 
priately, because cunning is always admired and wished 
for by minds conscious of inward weakness ; — but they act 
only by half, like music on an inattentive auditor, swelling 
the thoughts which prevent him from listening to it. 

Ib. 

Eod. What a full fortune does the thzol-hps owe, 

If he can carry ’t thus.” 

Eoderigo turns off to Othello; and here comes one, if 
not the only, seeming justification of our blackamoor or 
negro Othello. Even if we supposed this an uninterrupted 
tradition of the theatre, and that Shakspere himself, from 
want of scenes, and the experience that nothing could be 
, too marked for the senses of his audience, had prac- 

tice 'y sanctioned it, — would this prove aught concerning 
lis own intention as a poet for all ages ? Can we imagine 
im so utterly ignorant as to make a barbarous negro plead 
^yal birth, — at a time, too, when negroes were not known 

cept as slaves ? — As for lago’s language to Brabantio, it 
p„5,g^plies merely that Othello was a Moor, that is, black. 
Though I think the rivalry of Eoderigo sufficient to account 
for his wilful confusion of Moor and ISTegro, — ^yet, even if 
compelled to give this up, I should think it only adapted 
for the acting of the day, and should complain of an 
enormity built on a single word, in direct contradiction to 
lago’s “Barbary horse.” Besides, if we could in good 
earnest believe Shakspere ignorant of the distmotir"'i, still 


fi t* 
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why slioiilcl we adopt one disagreeable possibility instead 
of a ten times greater and more pleasing probability ? It 
is a common error to mistake the epithets applied by the 
dramatis per soncB to each other, as truly descriptive of what 
the audience ought to see or know. ISTo doubt Desdemoiia 
saw Othello’s visage in his mind ; yet, as we are constituted, 
and most surely as an English audience was disposed in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, it would be sometlmig 
monstrous to conceive this beautiful Venetian girl falling 
in love with a veritable negro. It would argue a clisprc)- 
portionateness, a want of balance, in Desdemona, which 
Shakspere does not appear to have in the least contem- 
plated. 

Ib Brabantio’s speech : — 

This accident is not unlike my dream : — ^ 

The old careful senator, being caught careless, transfers 
his caution to his dreaming power at least. 

Ib. lago’s speech : — 

— For their souls, 

Another of his fathom they ha've not, 

To lead their business : — ” 

The forced praise of Othello followed by the bitter 
hatred of him in this speech! And observe ho-w Bra- 
bantio’s dream prepares for his recurrence to the notion 
of philtres, and how both prepare for carrying on the plot 
of the arraignment of Othello on this ground. 

Ib. sc 2. 

0th ’Tis better as it is.” 

How well these few words impress at the outset the 
truth of Othello’s own character of himself at the end— 
that he was “not easily wrought ! ” His self-government 
contradistinguishes him throughout from Leontes. 

Ib. ' Othello s speech : — 
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«« — And my demerits ® 

^iay speak j wibometted — ” 

Tte argument in Theobald’s note, where ^^and bon- 
netted” is suggested, goes on the assumption that Shak- 
spere could not use the same word differently ni different 
places; whereas I should conclude, that as in the passage 
in Lear ” the word is employed in its direct meaning, so 
here it is used metaphorically ; and this is confirmed by 
what has escaped the editors, that it is not “ I,” but “ my 
demerits” that may speak unbonnetted, — without the 
symbol of a petitioning inferior. 

Ib. sc. 3. Othello’s speech : — 

Please ^ your grace, my aucient ; 

A man he is of honesty and trust : 

To his conveyance I assign my wife.” 

Compare this with the behaviour of Leontes to his true 
friend Camillo. 

Ib. sc. 5. 

** Bra, Look to her, Moor 5 have a quick eye to see 5 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. 

0 th, My life upon her faith.” 

In real life, how do we look back to little speeches as 
presentimental of, or contrasted with, an affecting event ! 
Even so, Shakspere, as secure of being read over and over, 
of becoming a family friend, provides this passage for his 
readers, and leaves it to them. 

Ib. lago’s speech ; — 

Virtue ? a fig! 'tis in ourselves, that we are thus, or thus,” &c 

This speech comprises the passionless character of lago. 
It is all will in intellect; and therefore he is here a bold 

1 ‘^Dements” had the same sense as ‘^merits” in Shakspere’s time 
But see Section IIL, note on “ Eichard IL,” Act 1. sc. X 

® Head ‘‘ so please.” 
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partizan of a truth, but yet of a truth converiud into a 
f jlseliood the absence of all the necessaiy modmcatioiis 
caused by the frail nature of man. And then comes the 
last sentiment, — 

Oar raging motions, oiir carnal stings, our iinbitted lusts, whereof 
I take tills, that you call — lo^e, to be a sect or scion 

Here is the true lagoism of, alas ! how many ! Note Ingots 
pride of mastery in the repetition of Gro, make money ! 
to his anticipated dupe, eren stronger than his love of 
lucre : and when Roderigo is completely won — 

I am changed. TJ! go sell all my land.” 

^heii the effect has been fully produced, the repetition of 
triumph — 

“ Go to I farewell ; put money enough in your purse ^ ® 

The remainder — lago’s soliloquy — the motive-hunting of a 
motiveless malignity — how awful it is ! Yea, whilst he is 
still allowed to bear the divine image, it is too fiendish for 
his own steady view, — for the lonely gaze of a being nest 
to devil, and only not quite devil, — and yet a character 
which Shakspere has attempted and executed, without 
disgust and without scandal ^ 

Dr. Johnson has remarked that little or nothing is want- 
ing to render the “ Othello ” a regular tragedy, lint to have 
opened the play with the arrival of Othello in Cyprus, and 
to have thrown the preceding act into the form ot narration. 
Here then is the place to determine, whether such a cluuige 
would or would not be an improvement ; — iitiy (to throw 
down the glove with a full challenge) w^h ether the tragedy 
would or not by such an arrangement become more 

^ The line m Sliakspere is 

Go to 5 faiewell. Do you hear, Bode ngo ? ” 
ha^ The words put money enough m your purse,” — which, inoreover, have 
'o" ^BOt quite a Shakspere ring, — do not form part of the text. 
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< — that isj more consonant with the rules dictated by 
universal reason, on the true common-sense of mankincl, 

^ in its application to the particular case. For in all acts of 
I judgment, it can never he too often recollected, and scarcely 
I too often repeated, that rules are means to ends, and, coii- 
I sequently, that the end must be determined and understood 
I before it can be known what the rules are or ought to he. 

I JTow, from a certain species of drama, proposing to itself 
j the accomplishment of certain ends, — ^these partly arising 
[ from the idea of the species itself, but in part, likewise, 
forced upon the dramatist by accidental circumstances 
, beyond his power to remove or control, — ^three rules have 
been abstracted; — in other words, the means most con- 
ducive to the attainment of the proposed ends have been 
generalized, and prescribed under the names of the three 
unities, — the unity of time, the unity of place, and the 
I unity of action, — which last would, perhaps, have been as 
I appropriately, as well as more intelligibly, entitled the 
unity of interest. With this last the present question has 
i no immediate concern: in fact, its conjunction with the 
* former two is a mere delusion of words. It is not properly 
/ a rule, but in itself the great end not only of the drama, 

I bnt of the epic poem, the lyric ode, of all poetry, down to 
J the candle-flame cone of an epigram, — ^nay of poesy in 
I general, as the proper generic term inclusive of all the fine 
1 arts "as its species. But of the unities of time and place, 

which alone are entitled to the name of rules, the history 
i of their origin will be their best criterion. You might 
I take the Greek chorus to a place, bub you could not bring 
I a place to them without as palpable an equivoque as bring- 
I ing Biniam wood to Macbeth at Dunsinane.^ It was the 
same, though in a less degree, with regard to the unity of 
/ time : — the positive fact, not for a moment removed from 


^ See concluding division of Sectiou I. 
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senses, tbe presence, I mean, of the same identical 
thorns, was a continued measure of time ; — and although 
he imagination may supersede perception, yet it must be 
granted to be an imperfection — howerer easily tolerated— 
Lo place the two in broad contradiction to each other. In 
truth, it is a mere accident of terms ; for the Trilogy of tlie 
Greek theatre was a drama in three acts, and notwith- 
standing this, what strange contrivances as to place there 
are in the Aristophanic Frogs. Besides, if the law of mere 
actual perception is once violated — as it repeatedly is even 
in the Q-reek tragedies — why is it more difficult to imagine 
three hours to be three years than to be a whole day and 
night ? 

Act ii. sc. 1. 

Observe in how many ways Othello is made, first, our 
acquaintance, then our friend, then the object of our 
anxiety, before the deeper interest is to be approached ! 

Ib. 


Mont. Bat, good lieutenant, is your genei’al wived ? 

Cos Most fortunately ; lie hath achieved a maid 
That paragons description, and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 

And, m the essential vesture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency.* 

Here is Cassio’s warm-hearted, yet perfectly disengaged, 
praise of Desdemona, and sympathy with the most for- 
tunately wived Othello : — and yet Cassio is an enthusiastic 
admirer, almost a worshipper, of Desdemona. 0, that 
detestable code that excellence cannot be loved in any 
farm that is female, but it must needs be selfish ! Observe 
Othello’s honest,” and Cassio’s “bold” lago, and Oassio’s 
lull guileless-hearted wishes for the safety and love-raptures 

^ The reading of the Quartos. The Folios have ‘‘Does tire the 
ingeniver 5” the Globe Ed. ‘‘ingener.” “ Ingene meant “ genius, wit,” 
in Shakspere^s day* See Nares’ Glossary ” 
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of Otbello and “tlie divine Desdemona,” And also note 
the exquisite circumstance of Oassio’s kissing lago’s wife^ 
as if it ought to be impossible that the dullest auditor 
should not feel Cassio’s religious love of Desdemona’s 
purity. lago’s answers are the sneers which a proud bad 
intellect feels towards woman, and expresses to a wife, 
rely it ought to be considered a very exalted compliment 
vomen, that all the sarcasms on them in Shakspere are 
m the months of villains.^ 

Ib. 

“ JDes, I am not merry 5 but I do beguile/^ &c* 

The struggle of courtesy in Desdemona to abstract her 
attention. 

Ib, 

(lago aside ) He takes her by the palm : Ay, well said, whisper ; 
with as little a web as this, will I ensnare as great a Hy as Cassio. Ay, 
smile upon her, do,’’ &c. 

The importance given to trifles, and made fertile by the 
villainy of the observer. 

Ib. lago’s dialogue with Eoderigo : 

This is the rehearsal on the dupe of the traitor’s inten- 
tions on Othello. 

Ib. lago’s soliloquy s 

• ‘ ' But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath ieap’d into my seat.” 

This thought, originally by lago’s own confession a mere 
suspicion, is now ripening, and gnaws his base nature as 
his own poisonous mineral ” about to gnaw the noble 
heart of his general. 

Ib. sc, 3. Othello’s speech : 


^ See similar remarks in the notes on “ The Tempest.' 
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I know, lago, 

Thy honesty and love doth mince this matterj 
Making it light to Cassio.” 

Honesty and love! Ay, and who but tlie reader of tlie 
play could think otherwise ? 

Ib. lago’s soliloquy ; 

** And what’s he then that says — I play the villain ? 

When this advice is fiee I give, and honcat. 

Probable ^ to thinking, and, indeed, the course 
To won the Moor again.” 

He is not, you see, an absolute fiend; or, at least, lie 
wishes to think himself not so. 

Act iii. sc. 3. 


Des. Befoie -Emilia here, 

I give thee arrant of this ^ place.” 

The over-zeal of innocence in Dcsdemona. 

Ib. 

Enter Eesdefnona and JEmtlia. 

“ 0th. If she be false, 0, then, heaven mocks itself] 

I’ll not believe it.” 

Divine ^ The effect of innocence and the better genius ! 
Act iv. sc. 3. 

Why, the wrong is but a wrong f the world; and having 
the world for your labour, ’tis a wrong m your own woild, and you 
might quickly make it riglit.” 

Warburton’s note. 

What any other man, who had learning enough, might 
have quoted as a playful and witty illustration of Ms 
remarks against the Calvinistic thesis, Warbiirton gravely 
attributes to Shakspere as intentional ; and this, too, in tlio 
mouth of a lady’s woman ! 

^ Ab die early editions and Globe Ed., read probalL” The word 
is not found elsewhere. (Nares^ ** Glossai^.”) 

Head ‘‘ thy.” 
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Act V. last scene, Othello’s speech : — 

Of one, wliose hand. 

Like the base Indian^ threw a pearl away 
Ihcher than all his tribe,” &o. 

Theobald’s note from Warbnrton. 

Thus it is for no-poets to comment on the greatest of 
poets ! To make Othello say that he, who had killed liis 
wife, was like Herod who killed Mariamne ! — 0, how many 
beauties, in this one line, were impenetrable to the ever 
thought-swarming, but idealess, Warbnrton ! Othello 
wishes to excuse himself on the score of ignorance, and 
yet not to excuse himself, — to excuse himself by accusing. 
This struggle of feeling is finely conveyed in the word 
base,” which is applied to the rnde Indian, not in his own 
character, but as the momentary representative of Othello’s. 
“ Indian ” — for I retain the old reading — means American, 
a savage in geneie. 

Finally, let me repeat that Othello does not kill Des- 
demoiia in jealousy,^ but in a conviction forced upon him 
by the almost superhuman art of lago, — such a conviction 
as any man would and must have entertained who had 
believed lago’s honesty as Othello did. We, the audience, 
know that lago is a villain from the beginning; but in 
considering the essence of the Shaksperian Othello, we 
must* perseveriiigly place ourselves in his situation, and 
under his circumstances. Then we shall immediately feel 
the fundamental difference between the solemn agony of 
the noble Moor, and the wretched fishing jealousies of 
Leontes, and the morbid suspiciousness of Leonatus, who 
is, in other respects, a fine character. Othello had no life 
but in Desdemona: — the belief that she, his angel, had 
fallen from the heaven of her native innocence, wrought a 
civil war in his heart. She is his counterpart like 


^ See Appendix. ; V., Othello. 
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iiiin, is almost sanctified in our eyes hj her absolute un- 
suspiciousness, and lioly eutireness o£ love» As tlie ciiriain 
drops, wliicb do we pity tlie most ? 


Uxtremum Imnc . There are three powers : — ^Wit, 

w^hich discovers partial likeness hidden in general diver- 
sity ; subtlety, which discovers the diversity concealed in 
general apparent sameness ; — and profundity, which dis- 
covers an essential unity under ail the semblances of 
difference. 

Give to a subtle man fancy, and ho is a wit ; to a deep 
man imagination, and he is a philosopher. Add, again, 
pleasurable sensibility in tbe threefold form of sympathy 
with the interesting in morals, the impressive in form, and 
the harmonious in sound, — and you have the poet. 

But combine all, — wit, subtlety, and fancy, with pro- 
fundity, imagination, and moral and physical susceptibility 
of the pleasurable, — and let the object of action be man 
univorsal ; ^ and we shall have — 0, rash prophecy ! say, 
rather, we have — a Shakspere ! 


^ See Dpeiiuig tem'axks oii Appendix ; HI. 
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SEOTIO^f \\ 

JONSON, BEAUMOFT, ELETCHEE, AND 
MASSINGER.' 

A CONTEMPORARY is rather an amhignous term, 
when applied to authors* It may simply mean that 
one man lived and wrote while another was yet alive, how- 
ever deeply the former may have been indebted to the 
latter as his model. There have been instances in the 
literary world that might remind a botanist of a singular 
sort of parasite plant, which rises above ground, indepen- 
dent and unsupported, an apparent original ; but trace its 
' roots, and you will find the fibres all terminating in the 
1 root of another plant at an unsuspected distance, which, 

! perhaps, from want of sun and genial soil, and the loss of 
sap, has scarcely been able to peep above the ground. — Or 
I the word may mean those whose compositions were con- 
1 temperaneous in such a sense as to preclude all likelihood 
of the one having borrowed from the other. In the latter 
sense I should call Ben Jonson a contemporary of Shak- 
spere, though he long survived him ; while I should prefer 
I the phrase of immediate successors for Beaumont and 
i Fletcher, and Massinger, though they too were Shakspere’s 
1 contemporaries in the former sense* 

I ^ We might reasonably have added to this heading, as compared 
! i;\ith Sbakspere,’’ for that is practically the main theme of the chapter. 
I See Appendix: V., Fd. 17, 1833. 
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Bek Jonsok.^ 

Bom, 1574 — Died, 1637. 

Ben Jonson is original; lie is, indeed, tte only one o£ 
tlie great dramatists of that day -who was not either directly 
produced, or yery greatly modified, by Shakspere. In 
truth, he differs from our great master in everything — in 
form and in substance — and betrays no tokens of his 
proximity. He is not original in the same way as Shak- 
spere is original; but after a fashion of his own, Ben 
Jonson is most truly original.^ 

The characters in liis plays are, in the strictest sense of 
the term, abstractions. Some very prominent feature is 
taken from the whole man, and that single feature or 
humour is made the basis upon which the entire character 
is built up. Ben Jonson’s dramatis personre are almost as 
fixed as the masks of the ancient actors ; you know from 
the first scene — -sometimes from the list of names — exactly 
what every one of them is to be. He was a very accurately 
observing man; but he cared only to observe what was 
external or open to, and likely to impress, the senses. He 
individualizes, not so much, if at all, by the exhibition of 
moral or intellectual differences, as by the varieties and 
contrasts of manners, modes of speech and tricks of 
temper ; as in such characters as Puntarvolo, Bobailiil, &c. 

1 believe there is not one whim or affectation in common 
life noted in any memoir of that age which may not be 
found drawn and framed in some corner or other of Ben 
Jonson’s dramas; and they have this menb, in common 

^ Piom Mr. Green’s note. — H. N. C. 

2 See Section VI, ; notes on “ Epicaene,’’ and on Barikolomew 
Fair,” 
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with Hogarth’s prints, that not a single circumstance is 
introduced in them which does not plaj upon, and help to 
hring out, the dominant humour or humours of the piece. 
Indeed I ought very particularly to call your attention to 
the extraordinary skill shown by Ben Jonson in contriving 
situations for the display of his characters. In fact, his 
care and anxiety in this matter led him to do what scarcely 
any of the dramatists of that age did — that is, invent his 
plots. It is not a first perusal that suffices for the full 
perception of the elaborate artifice of the plots of the 
Alchemist ” and the Silent Woman ; ” — that of the former 
is absolute perfection for a necessary entanglement, and an 
unexpected, yet natural, evolution. 

Ben Jonson exhibits a sterling English diction, and he 
has with great skill contrived varieties of construction; 
but his style is rarely sweet or harmonious, in consequence 
of his labour at point and strength being so evident. In 
all his works, in verse or prose, there is an extraordinary 
opulence of thought ; but it is the produce of an amassing 
power in the author, and not of a growth from within. 
Indeed a large proportion of Ben Jonson’s thoughts may 
be traced to classic or obscure modern writers, by those 
who are learned and curious enough to follow the steps of 
this robust, surly, and observing dramatist. 


Beaumont. Born, 1686 — Died, 1616, 

Eletcheu. Born, 1576. — Died, 1625. 

Mr. Weber, to whose taste, industry, and appropriate 
erudition we owe, I will not say the best (for that would be 
saying little), but a good, edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
has complimented the Philaster,” which he himself 
describes as inferior to the “ Maid’s Tragedy ” by the same 


I 
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writers, as but little below tbe noblest of Shalcs])ere*s plaTs, 
“ Lear,^* Macbetb,” Othello,” &e., and tuaisoqiienily imply- 
ing the equality, at least, of the SLnd’s Tragedy ; ''“Uiel 
au eiuiuent living critic, — who iu tlie manly wit, stnnvr 
steiding sense, and robust style of his original work«, lurl 
presented the best possible credentials of otHce as rlma' 
d'affaiies of literature in general, — and who by liis edition 
of Massinger — a work in which there was more for tin 
editor to do, and in wdiich more tvas tictually well dotua 
than in any similar work wuthin my knowdeilge — htis 
proved an especial right of authority in the apprecritiou 
of dramatic poetry, and hath potentially a double voice 
with the public in his own right and in that of the critical 
synod, where, as ^rinoeps senafiti>\ he possesses it by liis 
prerogative, — ^has affirmed that Shakspere’s superiority to 
his contemporaries rests on his superior wit alone, while in 
all the other, and, as I should deem, higher excellencies of 
the drama, character, pathos, depth of thought, &c,, he is 
equalled by Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and 
Massinger ! ^ 

Of wit I am engaged to treat in another Lecture. It is 
a genus of many species ; and at present I sliall only say, 
that the species which is predominant in Shukspere, is so 
completely Shaksperian, and in its essence so interwoven 
with all his other characteristic excellencies, that I am equally 
incapable of comprehending, both how it can 1)0 detariicil 
from his other powers, and howq being disparate in kind 
from the wit of contemporary dramatists, it can be com- 
pared with theirs in degree. And again — the detachment 
and the practicability of the compainson being granted— 
I should, I confess, be rather inclined to concede the con- 
trary;— and in the most common species of wit, and in 
the ordinary application of the term, to yield this particular 


^ See Mr, Gifford^s introduction to his edition of Massinger, — H. X. C* 
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■jalm to Beaiimont and Fletcher, whom here and hereafter 
[ take as one poet with two names, — ^leaving undivided 
ivhat a rare love and still rarer congeniality have united. 
4t least, I have never been able to distinguish the presence 
)f Fletcher during the life of Beaumont, nor the absence 
)f Beaumont during the survival of Fletcher ^ 

But waiving, or rather deferring, this question, I protest 
igainst the remainder of the position in toto. And indeed, 
vliilst I can never, I trust, show myself blind to the various 
cnerits of Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, 
3r insensible to the greatness of the merits which they 
possess in common, or to the specific excellencies which 
jive to each of the three a worth of his own, — I confess, 
that one main object of this Lecture was to prove that 
Shakspere’s eminence is his own, and not that of his age ; 
— even as the pine-apple, the melon, and the gourd may 
grow on the same bed; — ^yea, the same circumstances of 
warmth and soil may be necessary to their full develop- 
ment, yefc do not account for the golden hue, the ambrosial 
flavour, the perfect shape of the pine-apple, or the tufted 
crown on its head. Would that those, who seek to twibt 
it off, could but promise us in this instance to make it the 
germ of an equal successor ! 

What had a grammatical and logical consistency for the 
ear, — what could be put together and represented to the 
0 j 0 jlthese poets took from the ear and eye, unchecked 
by any intuition of an inward impossibility; — just as a 
man might put together a quarter of an orange, a 
quarter of an apple, and the like of a lemon and a pome- 
s-ranate, and make it look like one round diverse-coloured 

^ Beaumont was but thirty when he died, and Fletcher hred to be 
forty «nme. It is true, he was ten years older than Beaumont, but theie 
are many plays well known to be by Fletcher only. A difierence ot 
style is written on their faces See the portraits, in Mr. Byce s editioiw 
11 tuK 
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But nature, which works from within by eTolixtio 
and assimilation according to a law”, cannot do so, nc 
could Shakspere ; for he too worked in the spirit of natnii 
by evolving the germ from within by the iin‘^gmatiy 
power according to an idea. For as the powder of seeing ii 
to light, so IS an idea in mind to a law in nature. The} 
are correlatives, which suppose each other. 

The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher arc mere aggre- 
gations Without unity ; in the Shaksperian drama there is a 
vitality which grows and evolves itself from wntlnn, — a key 
note W”hich guides and controls the harmonies tlirouglioat. 
What is “ Lear ? ’ — It is storm and tempest — the thunder 
at first grumbling in the far horizon, then gathering around 
us, and at length bursting in fury over our lieatls, — suc- 
ceeded by a breaking of the clouds for a w”hile, a last flash 
of lightning, the closing in of night, and the single hope 
of darkness ! And ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ? ’’ — It is a spring 
day, gusty and beautiful in the morn, and closing like an 
April evening with the song of the nightingale ; — wdiiist 
^‘Macbeth” is deep and earthy, — composed to the sub- 
terranean music of a troubled conscience, which converts 
everything into the wild and fearful ! 

Doubtless from mere observation, or from the occasional 
similarity of the writer’s owm character, more or less in 
Beaumont and Fletcher and other sucli wuiters -will happen 
to be m correspondence wdth nature, and still rao‘re in 
apparent compatibility with it. But yet the false source 
is always discoverable, first by the gross contradictions to 
nature in so many other parts, and secondly, by the want 
of the impression which Shakspere makes, that the thing 
said not only might have been said, but tluit notlimg else 
could be substituted, so as to excite the same sense of its 
exquisite propriety. I have always thought the conduct 

* See Appendix: V., July 1, 1833, and notes on the ‘"Queen uf 
Cormth,” in Section VII. 
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and expressions of Othello and lago in tlie last scene, "when 
lago is hronght in prisoner, a wonderful instance of Shak- 
spere’s consummate judgment : — 

“ 0th I look down towards his feet; — but thafs a fable. 

If that thou be’sfc a devil, I cannot kill thee. 
logo. I bleed, Sir 5 but not kill’d, 

0th I am not sorry neither. 

Think what a volley of execrations and defiances Beaumont 
and Fletcher would have poured forth here ! 

Indeed Massinger and Ben Jonson are both more perfect 
in their kind than Beaumont and Fletcher ; the former in 
the story and affecting incidents ; the latter in the exhibi- 
tion of manners and peculiarities, whims in language, and 
vanities of appearance. 

There is, however, a diversity of the most dangerous 
kind here. Shakspere shaped his characters out of the 
nature within ; but we cannot so safely say, out of his own 
nature as an individual person. Ifo ^ this latter is itself 
• but a natura naiurataj — an effect, a product, not a power. 

I It was Shakspere’s prerogative to have the universal, 
which is potentially in each particular, opened out to him, 
the homo generalis, not as an abstraction from observation 
I of a variety of men, but as the substance capable of endless 
^ modifications, of which his own personal existence was hut 
one, and to use this one as the eye that beheld the other, 
and as the tongue that could convey the discovery. There 
is no greater or more common vice in dramatic writers 
than to draw out of themselves. How I — alone and in the 
self-sufficiency of my study, as all men are apt to be proud 
in their dreams — should like to be talking Kng ! Shak 
spere, in composing, had no I, but the I representative, 
i In Beaumont and Fletcher you have descriptions of cha- 
I racters by the poet rather than the characters themselves ; 
I we are told, and impressively told, of their being ; but w 0 
I rarely or never feel that they actually are. 

1 D ^ 
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Beanniaiifc and Fletclier are tlie most lyrical of oal? I 
dramatists. I think their comedies the best j)art of their 
works, although there are scenes of Ten' deep tragic interest 
in some of their plays I particularly recommend ilonsienr 
Thomas for good pure comic humour. 

There is, occasionally, considerable license in their 
dramas ; and this opens a subject much needing vindication 
mid sound exposition, but which is besot with such diffi- 
culties for a Lecturer, that I must pass it by. Only as far 
as Shakspere is concerned, I own, I can with less pain 
admit a fault in him than beg an excuse for it. I will not, 
therefore, attempt to palliate the grossness that actually 
exists in his plays by the customs of his ^ age, or by the 
far greater coarseness of all his contemporaries, excepting 
Spenser, who is himself not wholly l)lameless, though 
nearly so; — for I place Shakspere’s mei it on being of no 
age. But I would clear away what is, in my judgment? 
not his, as that scene of the Porter in “Macbeth,” and 


^ Yet lie might well have done so. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor'’ was \witten, it is said, at the yirgin 
Queen’s request, and doubtless the poet wrote wliat he expected would 
please her. If a license of iiuinoiir, no longer toleiated in polite soeietTj, 
was not the custom of the time, Hamlet’s talk to Ophelia at the play is 
inexcusable; though it harmonizes easily enough with Shakspere’s 
evident idea of Ophelia, —as simple, charactei less, and sensuous.^ The 
]Kirter’s talk cannot he compaied with it, because it is not addressed to 
a Oman 

Coleridge starts with a theory. Then he says, in effect, ‘'^remove all 
tliat contradicts it, and it is established ” Why did he not get over Ins 
(hfhciilty, by lecogmzmg— what is a fact — that the kind of leste humour 
we find m Shakspere is no age ” It is endemic as well as epidemax 
Furthermore, in Shakspere, if we may be allowed the expre Sbirm, it 
i*eTer becomes unwholesome, Shakspere was not afiaid to turn it to 
account. The nai ration of the death of Falstaff (lien. V. x\ct il § J) 
becomes a masterpiece a sinale stroke See eummencenient of 
Section VI , and notes on Valeutiiiun,'’ Act in., in Sintiuu VIl; 
also. Appendix: V., Mar, 15, 1SJ4. 
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many other such passages, and abstract what is coarse in 
manners only, and all that which from the frequency of 
our own vices, we associate with his words- If this were 
truly done, little that could be justly reprehensible would 
remain. Compare the vile comments, offensive and defen- 
sive, on Pope’s 

**Lust thro’ some gentle strainers,” &c. 

with the worst thing in Shakspere, or even in Beaumont 
and Fletcher ; and then consider how unfair the attack is 
on our old dramatists ; especially because it is an attack 
that cannot be properly answered in that presence in which 
an answer would be most desirable, from the painful nature 
of one part of the position ; but this very pain is almost a 
demonstration of its falsehood ! 


Massinger. 

Born at Salisbury, 1584 — Died, 1640. 

With regard to Massinger, observe, 

1, The vein of satire on the times ; but this is not as in 
Shakspere, where the natures evolve themselves according 
to their incidental disproportions, from excess, deficiency, 
or mlslocation, of one or more of the component elements ; 
but is merely satire on what is attributed to them by 
others. 

2. His excellent metre ^ — a better model for dramatists 
in general to imitate than Shakspere’s, — even if a dramatic 
taste existed in the frequenters of the stage, and could he 
gratified in the present size and management, or rather 
mismanagement, of the two patent theatres. I do not 

^ See Section VII , notes on Harris’s commendatoiy poem, and on 
the Loyal Subject ’ 
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mean tliat Massinger’s Terse is superior to Sliakspere’s or 
equal to it. Far from it ; but it is ranch more easily con- 
structed and may be more successfully adopted by writers 
in the present day. It is the nearest approach to the lan- 
guage of real life at all compatible with a fixed metre. In 
Massinger, as in all our poets before Dryden, in order to 
make harmonious verse in the reading, it is absolutely 
necessary that the meaning should he understood; — when 
the meaning is once seen, than the harmony is perfect. 
Whereas in Pope and in most of the writers who followed 
in his school, it is the mechanical metre w liich determines 
the sense. 

3. The impropriety, and indecorum of demeanour in his 
favourite characters, as in Bertoldo in the Maid of 
Honour,” who is a swaggerer, talking to his sovereign 
what no sovereign could endure, and to gentlemen what 
no gentleman would answer without pulling his nose. 

4. Shakspere’s Ague-cheek, Osric, &c., are displayed 
through others, in the course of social intercourse, by the 
mode of their performing some office in •which they are 
employed ; but Massinger’s 8ylU come forward to declare 
themselves fools acl arhitrium auctoris, and so the diction 
always needs the siilinfelligikir (^‘the man looks as if he 
thonght so and so,”) expressed in the language of the 
satirist, and not in that of the man himself : — • 

8i/lU You may, madam, 

Perhaps, believe that I m this use art 
To make you dote upon me, by exiio^mg 
My moie than most rave features to your lew ; 

But I, as I have ever done, deal simply, 

A mark of sweet simplicity, evei noted 
In the family of the Syllis. Theiefore, lady, 

Look not with too much contemplation on me ; 

If you do, you are m the suds 

Mud of Honour^ act i. sc® 2. 

The author mixes his own feelings and judgments con» 
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cerniug tlae presumed fool ; but the man himself ^ "till mads 
fights np against them, and betrays, by his atteipapts to 
modify them, that he is no fool at all, but one gifted with 
activity and copiousness of thought, image and expression, 
wliich belong not to a fool, but to a man of wit making 
himself merry with his own character. 

5. There is an utter want of preparation in the decisive 
acts of Massinger’s characters, as m Camiola and Aurelia 
in the “ Maid of Honour ” Why ? Because the dramatis 
personcB were all planned each by itself. Whereas in Shak- 
spere, the play is syngenesia; each character has, indeed, a 
life of its own, and is an individuum of itself, but yet an 
organ of the whole, as the heart in the human body. 
Shakspere was a great comparative anatomist. 

Hence Massinger and all, indeed, but Shakspere, take 
a dislike to their own characters, and spite themselves 
upon them by making them talk like fools or monsters ; as 
Bulgentio in his visit to Camiola (Act ii. so 2). Hence 
too, m Massinger, the continued flings at kings, courtiers, 
and all the favourites of fortune, like one who bad enough 
of intellect to see injustice in his own inferiority in the 
share of the good things of life, but not genius enough to 
rise above it, and forget himself. Beaumont and Fletcher 
have the same vice in the opposite pole, a servility of sen- 
timent and a spirit of partizanship with the monarchical 
faction. 

6. From the want of a guiding point in Massinger’s 
characters, you never know what they are about. In fact 
they have no character. 

7. Note the faultiness of his soliloquies, with connectives 
and arrangements, that have no other motive but the fear 
lest the audience should not understand him, 

8. A play of Massinger’s produces no one single effect, 
whether arising from the spirit of the whole, as in the 
“As You Like It;” or from any one indisputably pro- 
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ininent cliaracter, as Hamlet. It is just wliicli yon like 
bestj gentlemen ! 

9 Tlie unnaturally irrational passions and strange whims 
o£ feeling which Massinger delights to draw, deprive the 
reader of all sound interest in the characters as in 
Mathias in the “ Picture/' and in other instances/ 

10. The comic scones in Massinger not only do not 
liarmonize with the tragic, not only mteriaipt the feeling, 
hut degrade the characters that are to form any part in 
the action of the piece, so as to render them unfit for any 
ti'agic interest. At least, they do not concern, or act upon, 
or modify, the principal characters. As when a gontlenian 
is insulted by a mere blackguard, — it is the same as if any 
other accident of nature had occurred, a pig run under liis 
legs, or his horse thrown liim. There is no dramatic 
interest in it. 

I like Massinger’s comedies better than his tragedies, 
although where the situation requires it, he often rises into 
the truly tragic and pathetic. He excels in narration, and 
for the most part displays his mere story with skill. But 
he is not a poet of high imagination ; he is like a Flemish 
painter, in whose delineations objects appear as they do in 
nature, have the same force and truth, and produce the 
same effect upon the spectator. But Sliakspere is beyond 
this ; — he always by metaphors and figures involves in the 
thing considered a universe of past and possible experieirces ; 
he mingles earth, sea and air, gives a soul to everything, 
and at the same time that he inspires human feelings, adds 
a dignity in his images to human nature itself : — 

“ IFull many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops \vith sovereign eye j 
Kissing with golden lace the meadows green, 

Gliding paie streams with heavenly alchymy/ &c. 

C3rd Sunnet 


^ See Appendix. V,, Ajjnl 5, 1833. 
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Note — Have I not over-rated Gifford’s edition of Mas- 
singer ? — Hot, — if I have, as but just is, main reference to 
the restitution of the text; but yes, perhaps, if I were 
talking of the notes. These are more often wrong than 
right* In the “Maid of Honour,” Act i. sc. 5, Astutio 
describes Fulgentio as “ A gentleman, yet no lord.” Gifford 
supposes a transposition of the press for “FTo gentleman, 
yet a lord.” But this would have no connection with what 
follows ; and we have only to recollect that “ lord ” means 
a lord of lands, to see that the after lines are explanatory. 
He is a man of high birth, but no landed pi’operty ; — as to 
the former, he is a distant branch of the blood royal ; — as 
to the latter, his whole rent lies in a narrow compass, the 
king’s ear ! In the same scene the text stands : 

Bert No ^ they are useful 
^ For your zmttatzoii j—I remember you, <S:c ” 

and Gifford condemns Mason’s conjecture of “initiation” 
as void of meaning and harmony. How my ear deceives 
me if “initiation ” be not the right word. In fact, “imi- 
tation ” is utterly impertinent to all that follows, Bertoldo 
tells Antonio that he had been initiated in the manners 
suited to the court by two or three sacred beauties, and 
that a similar experience would be equally useful for his 
initiation into the camp. Not a word of his imitation. 
Besides, I say the rhythm requires “initiation,” and is 
lame as the verse now stands. 
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SECTION XL 

NOTES ON BEN JONSON. 

TT would be amusing to collect out of our clromatLsts 
^ from Elizabctli to Charles I. proofs of the manners 
of the times One striking syniptom of gencu'al coaTSimess 
of manners, which may co-exist with gretii lefinemiiit of 
morals, as, alas ! vice versa^ is to be seen in the very fre- 
quent allusions to the olfactories with their most disgusting 
stimulants, and these, too, in the conTcrsation of virtuous 
ladies. This would not appear so strange to one who had 
been on terms of familiarity with Sicilian and Italian 
women of rank : and bad as they may, too many of them, 
actually be, yet I doubt not that the extreme grossnoss of 
their language has impressed many an Englisliman of the 
present era with far darker notions than the same language 
would have produced in the mind of one of Elizahetli's, or 
James’s courtiers Those who have read Sliakspere only, 
complain of occasional grossness in his plays ; bnl compare 
him with his contemporaries, and the meviiublo coinictit-ii 
is, that of the exquisite purity of liis iTnaa'maiinn ^ 

The observation I have prefixed to the Vol],)eiie ” is tlm 
key to the faint interest which these noble efiorts of iiiu^ - 
lectual power excite, with the exception of the fragiueni ol 
the “ Sad Shepherd ; because in that piece only is there any 


^ hte Stctieii V., and note. 
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character with whom you can moi-ally sympatlhsse. On 
the other hand, “Measure for Measure” is the only play 
of Shakspere’s in which there are not some one or more 
characters, generally many, whom you follow with affec- 
tionate feeling For I confess that Isabella, of all Shak- 
spere s female characters, pleases me the least ; and “ Mea- 
sure for Measure ” is, indeed, the only one of his genuine 
works, which is painful to me.^ 

Let me not conclude this remark, however, without a 
thankful acknowledgment to the manes of Ben Jonson, 
that the more I study his writings, I the more admire 
them ; and the more my study of him resembles that of an 
ancient classic, in the minutice of his rhythm, metre, choice 
of words, forms of connection, and so forth, the more 
numerous have the points of my admiration become. I 
may add, too, that both the study and the admiration 
cannot but be disinterested, for to expect therefrom any 
advantage to the present drama would be ignorance. The 
latter is utterly heterogeneous from the drama of the 
Sliaksperian age, with a diverse object and contrary prm- 
ciple. The one was to present a model by imitation of 
real life, taking from real life all that m it which it ought 
to be, and supplying the rest ; — the other is to copy what 
is, and as it is, — a-t best a tolerable, but most frequently a 
blundering, copy. In the former the difference was an 
essential element ; in the latter an involuntary defect. We 
should think it strange, if a tale in dance were announced, 
and the actors did not dance at all; — and yet such is 
modern comedy. 


Wliallei/s Pi ejaoe 

Jonson was soon sensible, how inconsistent this medley of 
names and manners was m reason and iiatiue; and with how lit lie 


^ See Appendix : V., Jiuie 24, 1827. 
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propriety it could ever liave a place in a legitimate and imliire of 
real life.” 


Bat did Jonson reflect that the very essence of a pla}% 
tlio very language in which it is written, is a fiction to 
which all the parts must conform ? Surely, Greek manners 
in English should h® a still grosser improbability than a 
Greek name transferred to English manners. Ben's per^ 
sonce are too often not characters, but derangements ; — the 
hopeless patients of a mad-docior rather, — exhibitions of 
folly betraying itself in spite of existing reason and pru- 
dence He not poetically, but painfully exaggerates eveiy 
trait ; that is, not by the drollery of the circumstance, but 
by the excess of the originating feeling. 

“ Bat to tins we might leply, that far from being thought to build 
bis characters upon abstract ideas, he was really accused of repieseiit- 
ing particular persons then existing; «aiid that even those chaiacters 
which appear to be the most exaggerated, are said to ha’ie had their 
roispective archetypes in nature and Jife.” 

This degrades Jonson into a libeller, instead of justifying 
him as a dramatic poet. Non qicocl rcnmi Cfft, sed qmd 
verislmile, is the dramatist’s rule. At ail events, the poet 
who chooses transitory manners, ought to content himself 
with transitory praise. If his object be reputation, he 
ought not to expect fame. The utmost he can look for- 
wards to, IS to be quoted by, and to enliven the writings 
of, an antiquarian. Pistol, Hym and id tjeiim omne, do"not 
please us as characters, but are endured as fantastic crea- 
tions, foils to the native wit of Ealstaff — I say wit empha- 
tically ; for this character so often extolled as tlm master- 
piece of humour, neither contains, nor was meant to contain, 
any humour at all. 


Wlialleifs Life of Jonson. 

is to the honour of Jonson’s judgment, that the gTpafe$i poet of 
mr nation had the same opinion of Bonne’s genius and wit; and hath 
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preserved part of liim from perishing, by putting his thoughts and 
sat}re into modern Terse 

Videlicet Pope ! 

He said further to Drummond, Shakspere wanted art, and some* 
times sense; for m one of his plays he brought m a number of men, 
saying they had suffered shipwreck in Bohemia, where is no sea near 
by a hundred miles.’^ 

I Have often tHouglit Shakspere justified in this seeming 
anachronism. In Pagan times a single name of a Gorman 
kingdom might well be supposed to comprise a hundred 
miles more than at present. The truth is, these notes of 
Drummond's are more disgraceful to himself than to 
Jonson. It would he easy to conjecture how grossly 
Jonson must have been misunderstood, and what he had 
said in jest, as of Hippocrates, interpreted in earnest. But 
this is characteristic of a Scotchman ; he has no notion of 
a jest, unless you tell him — “ This is a joke !" — and still 
less of that finer shade of feeling, the half-and-half, in 
which Englishmen naturally delight. 


Uvery Man out of Eis Eumour, 

Epilogue. 

f. ‘‘ The throat of war be stopt within her land, 

And turtle-footed peace dance faine rings 
About her court." 

Tmtle-footed is a pretty word, a very pretty word : pray, 
what does it mean ? Doves, I presume, are not dancers ; 
and the other sort of turtle, land or sea, green-fat or 
hawksbill, would, I should suppose, succeed better in slow 
minuets than in the brisk rondillo. In one sense, to be 
sure, pigeons and ring-doves could not dance but with 
eclat — a claw t 
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Poetaster. 

Introduction. 

“ Light ! I salute thee, but with wounded nerres^ 

Wishing thy golden splendour pitchy darkness.’^ 

There is no reason to suppose Satan’s address to the sun 
in the Paradise Lost,” more than a mere coincidence with 
these lines ; but were it otherwise, it would be a fine 
instance, what usurious interest a great genius pays in 
borrowing. It would not be difficult to give a detailed 
psychological pr from these constant outbursts of anxious 
self-assertion, that Jonson was not a genius, a creative 
power. Subtract that one thing, and you may safely 
accumulate on his name all other excellencies of a capacious, 
vigorous, agile, and richly-stored intellect. 

Act i. so. 1. 

“ Ovid> While slaves be false, fathers hard, and bawds be whorish-— ^ 

The roughness noticed by Theobald and Whalley, may ba i 
cured by a simple transposition * — 

While fathers hard, slaves false, and bawds be whonsh.^ 

Act IV sc. 3. 

Cnsj), 0 — oblatrant — furibimd — fatuate — strenuous. 

0 — conscious.” • 

It would form an interesting essay, or rather series of 
essays, in a periodical work, were all the attempts to 
ridicule new phrases brought together, the proportion 
observed of words ridiculed which have heen adopted, and 
are now common, such as strenuous, conscious, &c , and a 
trial made how far any grounds can be detected, so that 
one might determine beforehand whether a word was 
invented under the conditions of assimilability to our lan- 
guage or not. Thus much is certain, that the ridiculers 
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were as often wrong as right; and Shakspere Mmself 
could not prevent the naturalization of accommodation^ 
remuneration, &c. ; or Swift the gross ahnse even of the 
word idea. 


Act i. 


Fall of Sejanus, 


Arrtmt ms. The name Tiberius, 

I hope, will keep, howe’er he hath foregone 
The dignity and power. 

SiUtis. Sure, while he lives. 

An. And dead, it comes to Briisus. Should he fail, 

To the braie issue of Germanicus 5 

And they are three : too many (ha ?) for him 

To have a plot upon ? 

Sil. I do not know 

The heart of his designs ; but, sure, their face 
Looks farther than the present. 

An, By the gods, 

If 1 could guess he had but such a thought, 

My sword should cleave him down,'’ See, 

The anachronic mixture in this Arruntius of the Roman 
republican, to whom Tiberius must have appeared as much 
a tyrant as Sejanus, with his James-and-Charles-the-Rirst 
zeal for legitimacy of descent in this passage, is amusing 
Of our great names Milton was, I think, the first who 
could prop<", ly be called a republicau. My recollections of 
Buchanan's works are too faint to enable me to judge 
whether the historian is not a fair exception. 

Act ii. Speech of Sejanus . — 

Adultery ! it is the lightest ill 
I will commit. A race of wicked acts 
bliail flow out of my anger, and o’erspread 
The world’s wide face, which no posterity 
Shall e’er approve, nor yet keep silent,” 
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The more we reflect and examine, examine and reflect, 
the more astonished shall we bo at tlie immense siipericrily 
of Shakspere over his contemporaries : — and yet wlrat con* 
temporaries! — giant minds indeed! Think of Jon^^nrds 
erudition, and the force of learned authority in thtU am'; 
and yet in no genuine part of Shakspore’s works is there 
to be found such an absurd rant and ventriloquism as this, 
and too, too many other passages ferruminated by Jonson 
from Seneca’s tragedies and the wnitings of the laim* 
Romans, I call it ventriloquism, because Sejaiius a 
puppet, out of which the poet makes his own voice appear 
to come. 

Act. v. Scene of the sacrifice to Fortune. This scene 
is unspeakably irrational. To believe, and yet to scoff at, 
a present miracle is little less than impossible, Sejanus 
should have been made to suspect priestcraft and a secret 
conspiracy against him. 


Yolpone. 

This admirable, indeed, but yet more wonderful than 
admirable, play is from the fertility and vigour of inven- 
tion, character, language, and sentiment the strongest 
proof, how impossible it is to keep up any pleasuniblo 
interest in a tale, in which there is no goodness of heart 
in any of the prominent characters. After the third act, 
this play becomes not a dead, but a painful, weight on the 
feelings. Zeluco is an instance of the same truth. Bonario 
and Celia should have been made in some way or other 
principals in the plot ; which they might have been, and 
the objects of interest, without having been made charac- 
ters. In novels, the person, in whose fate you are mowst 
interested, is often the least marked character of the whole. 
If it were possible to lessen the paramount cy of Volpono 
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bimself, a most deliglitfiil comedy might bo produced, by 
making Celia the ward or mece of Corvino, instead of his 
wife, and Bonarxo her lover. 


Bpicmne, 

This is to my feelings the most entertaining of old Ben’s 
comedies, and, more than any other, would admit of being 
brought out anew, if under the management of a judicious 
and stage-understanding play-wnght ; and an actor, who 
had studied Morose, might make his fortune. 

Act i. sc. 1, Clerimont’s speech : — 

* Ho would liaYo hanged a pewterer’s ’prentice once on a Shrove 
Tuesday’s not, for being o’ that trade, when the i*est were qmei.^ 

The old copies read qtiity i. e discharged from working, and gone to 
fliveit themselves.” Whaliey’s note. 

It should be quit^ no doubt; but not meaning ^‘dis- 
^ charged from working,” &c. — but quit, that is, acquitted. 
J The pewterer was at his holiday diversion as well as the 
other apprentices, and they as forward in the riot as ho. 
But he alone was punished under pretest of the riot, but 
ill fact for his trade. 

Act ii. sc. 1. 

^‘Morose Cannot I, yet, find out a more compendious method, than 
by this inmli, to save my servants the labour ot speech, and mine ears 
I the discord of sounds ? ” 

I 

I Y^bat does “trunk” mean here and in the 1st scene of 
I tlie 1st act ? Is it a large ear- trumpet ? — or rather a tube, 

, such as passes from parlour to kitchen, instead of a bell ? 

I -Y'halley’s note at the end. 

1 Some critics of the last age imagined the character of l^lorose to be 
wholly out of nature. But to vindicate our poet, Mr. Dryden tells us 
from tradition, and we may venture to take his word, that Jonson w.w 
j really acquainted with a peison of this whimsical turn of mind : and as 
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biinooiiT is Cl personal quality, the poet is acquitted from the charge of 
e^ihibitmg a monster, or an extravagant unnatural caricatma.” 

If Dryden had not made all additional proof superfluous 
by Ills own plays, this very vindication would evince that 
lie liad formed a false and vulgar conception of the nature 
and conditions of the drama and dramatic personation* 
Ben Jonson would himself have rejected such a pica .• — 

For he Imew, poet never credit gam’d 
By writing indlis^ but things, like tuiths, v^ell foigifdf’ 

By ^‘truths” he means “facts/’ Caricatures are not less 
so, because they are found existing in real life. Comedy 
demands characters, and leaves caricatures to farce. The 
safest and truest defence of old Ben would be to call the 
Bpicsene the best of farces. The defect in Morose, as in 
other of Jonson’s dramatis persovee^ lies in this ; — that the 
accident is not a prominence growing out of, and nourished 
by, the character which still circulates in it, but that the 
character, such as it is, rises out of, or, rather, consists in, 
the accident. Shakspere’s comic personages have exqui- 
sitely characteristic features; however awry, dispropor- 
tionate, and laughable they may be, skll, like Bardolph’s 
nose, they are features. But Jonson’s are either a man 
with a huge wen, having a circulation of its own, and 
which we might conceive amputated, and the patient 
thereby losing all Ins character; or they are mere wens 
tliemselves instead of men, — w^ns personified, or with eyes, 
nose, and mouth cut out, mandrake-fashion. 

Nota hene. All the above, and much more, -will have 
been justly said, if, and whenever, the drama of Jonson is 
brought into comparisons of rivalry with the Shaksperian. 
But this should not he Let its inferiority to the Shak- 
sperian be at once fairly owned, — but at the same time as 
the inferiority of an altogether different genius of the drama. 
On this ground, old Ben would still maintain his proud 
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leiglit. He^ no less than Shakspere, stands on the gnminit 
)£ his hillj aid looks round him like a master, — ^though his 
30 Lattrig and Shakspere’s Skiddaw« 


The Alchemist 

Act i. sc. 2. Face’s speech : — 

Will take his oath o* the Greek ZenophoUf 
If need be, m his pocket/^ 

Another reading is ‘‘ Testament.” 

Prohably, the meaning is, — that intending to give false 
evidence, he carried a Greek Xenophon to pass it off for a 
Greek Testament, and so avoid perjury — as the Irish do, 
by contriving to kiss their thumb-nails instead of the 
book. 

Act ii. sc. 2. Mammon’s speech 

“ I will have all my beds blown up; not stuft : 

Down is too hard.” 

Thus the air-cushions, though perhaps only lately brought 
into use, were invented in idea in the seventeenth century ! 


, Oatiline’s Conspiracy. 

A fondness for ]udging one work by comparison with 
others, perhaps altogether of a different class, argues a 
vulgar taste. Yet it is chiefly on this principle that the 
Catiline has been rated so low. Take it and Sejanus, as 
compositions of a particular kind, namely, as a mode of 
relating great historical events in the liveliest and most 
interesting manner, and I cannot help wishing that we 
had whole volumes of such plays. We might as rationally 
BNpectthe excitement of the “Vicar of Wakefield” from 

E E 
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G-oldsmitli^s “History of England/’ as tliat of “Lear/* 

“ Othello,” &C.5 from the “ Sejanns ” or “ Catilme.” 

Act i. sc. 4. 

Cat. Sirrali, wliat ail you ^ 

(iJ«3 spies one of his hoj/s not aiiswer.) 

Pag. Nothing 

Pest Somewhat modest. 

Cat. Slave, I will strike your soul out with my foot,” &c. 

This is either an unintelligible, or, in every sense, a most 
unnatural, passage, — improbable, if not impossible, at the 
moment of signing and swearing such a conspiracy, to the 
most libidinous satyr. The very presence of the boys is 
an outrage to probability. I suspect that these lines down 
to the words “throat opens,” should he removed back so 
as to follow the words “ on this part of the house,” in the 
speech of Catiline soon after the entry of the conspirators. 

A total erasure, however, would be the best, or, rather, the 
only possible, amendment. 

Act ii. sc. 2. Sempronia’s speech : — • 

« — He IS but a new fellow, 

An inmate heie in Borne, as Catilme calls him— 

A “ lodger ” would have been a happier imitation of the 
i^iquilmihs of Sallust. 

Act iv. sc. 6. Speech of Cethegus * — 

“ Can these or such be any aids to us,” &c. 

What a strange notion Ben must have formed of a 
determined, remorseless, all-daring, foolhardiness, to have 
represented it in such a mouthing Tambiirlane, and bom- | 
bastic tongue-bully as this Cethegus of his ! I 


Bartholomew Fair. I 

Induction. Scrivener’s speech — 

If there be never a servantmonster i’ the Bair, who can help it, !if 
says, nor a nest oi antiques ? ” 
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The test excuse that can te made for Jonsorij and in a 
somewhat less degree for Beaumont and Pietclier, in respect 
of these base and silly sneers nt Shakspere, is, that his 
plays were present to men’s minds chiefly as acted. They 
had not a neat edition of them, as we have, so as, by com« 
paring the one with the other, to form a just notion of the 
mighty mind that produced the whole. At all events, and 
in every point of view, Jonson stands far higher in a moral 
light than Beaumont and Bletcher. He was a fair con- 
temporary, and in his way, and as far as Shakspere is con- 
cerned, an original. But Beaumont and Bletoher were 
always imitators of, and often borrowers from, him, and 
yet sneer at him with a spite far more malignant than 
Jonson, who, besides, has made noble compensation by his 
praises. 

Act ii. so. 3. 

I mean a child of the horn-thumb, a babe of booty ^ boy, a 

ciitpurse.” 

Does not this confirm, what the passage itself cannot but 
suggest, the propriety of substituting ‘‘booty” for “beauty” 
in Balstaff’s speech, Hemw lY. Pt. 1. act i. sc. 2, “Let not 
us, &c.?” 

It is not often that old Ben condescends to imitate a 
modern author; but Master Dan. Knockhum Jordan and 
his vapours are manifest reflexes of Hym and Pistol. 

Ib, sc. 6. 

QiiarL She’ll make excellent geer for the coachmakers here in 
Siuithfield, to anoint wheels and axletrees with,’* 

Good 1 but yet it falls short of the speech of a Mr. 
Johnes, M P., in the Common Council, on the invasion 
intended by Buonaparte : “ Houses plundered — then burnt ; 

' — sons conscribed — wives and daughters ravished,” &c., 
&c. — “ But as for you, you luxurious Aldermen ! with 
your fat will he grease the wheels of his tritimphal 
chariot ! ” 
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Ib. sc. 6 

Coh Avoid P your satin doublet, Numps.^ 

This reminds me of Shakspere’s Aroint thee, witch ! ” 
I find in several hooks of that age the words aloigne and 
eloigne — that is, — ^‘keep your distance!’^ or “oif with 
yon !” Perhaps “ aroint ” was a corruption of aloigne ’’ 
by the vulgar. The common etymology from ronger to 
gnaw seems unsatisfactory. 

Act hi. sc. 4. 

Qmrl. How now, Numps ! almost tired i’ your protectorship f 
overparted, overparted 

An odd sort of propheticality in this Kumps and old 
Noll! 

Ib. so. 6. Knockhum’s speech : — 

He eats with his eyes, as well as his teeth.” 

A good motto for the Parson in Hogarth’s ^‘Election 
Dinner,” — who shows how easily he might be reconciled to 
the Church of Home, for he worships what he eats. 

Act V. sc. 6. 

Pwp. Bi It IS not prophane. 

Lan. It is not prophane, he says. 

Poy. It is prophane. 

Pup, It IS not prophane. 

Poy. It IS prophane. 

Ptcp, It is not prophane. 

Lm, Well said, confute him nith Not, still ” 

An imitation of the quarrel between Bacchus and the 
Progs in Aristophanes : — 

XopOQ. 

dXXa iit)v KSKpa^6nE(T0d y\ 

OTTOo’or /; ^dpvy^ dv 7jpwv 
’)(avddv'g^ ci rjfiepaQy 
^p£ic£iceice^t jcodv 
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rovrip yap ov vucricrsre* 

Xopog, 

ov^i priv riftag <rv 7rdvT(ijg, 
Atovvaog, 

ovSk prjv vpiig ye Sri 1^* ovSsirori* 


The Devil is an Ass, 

Act i. so. 1, 

Why any: Fraud, 

Or Covetousness, or lady Vanity, 

Or old Iniquity, PU call him hither,^ 

The words in italics should probably be given to the master-devil, 
Satan.” Whalley’s note. 

That is, against all probability, and with a (for Jonson) 
impossible violation of character. The words plainly be- 
long to Png, and mark at once his simpleness and his 
impatience. 

Ib. sc. 4. Pitz-dottrel’s soliloquy : — 

Compare this exquisite piece of sense, satire, and sound 
philosophy in 1616 with Sir M. Hale’s speech from the 
bench in a trial of a witch many years afterwards.^ 

Act ii. sc. 1. Meercraft’s speech ; — 

money’s a whore, a bawd, a drudge. — ” 

I doubt not that money ” was the first word of the 
line, and has dropped out 

“ Money ! Sir, money’s a,” &c. 


^ In 1664, at Bury St, Edmonds on the trial of Bose Cullender and 
Amy Duny. — H. N. C. 
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The Staple of J^ews. 

Act iy. so. 3. Pecunia's speecli : — 

No, he would ha’ done, 

That lay not in his power : he had the use 

Of your bodies, Band and Wax, and sometimes Statute’s.*’ 

Read (1816), 

— he had the use of 
Your bodies/’ &c. 

Now, however, I doubt the legitimacy of my trans- 
position of the ‘‘ of ” from the beginning of this latter lino 
to the end of the one preceding , — for though it facilitates 
the metre and reading of the latter line, and is frequent in 
Massinger, this disjunction of the preposition from its case 
seems to have been disallowed by Joiison. Perhaps the 
better reading is — 

O’ your bodies,” &c. — 

the two syllables being slurred into one, or rather snatched, 
or sucked, up into the emphasized “ your.’’ In all points 
of view, therefore, Ben’s ]udgmont is ]ust ; for in tins way, 
the line cannot be read, as metre, without that strong and 
quick emphasis on "‘your” wdiich the sense requires; — 
and had not the sense required an emphasis on ^^your,” 
the tmesis of the sign of its cases ‘‘of,” “to.” &c., would 
destroy almost all boundary between the dramatic ver'^e 
and prose in comedy: — a lesson not to be rash in con- 
jectural amendments* 1818. 

Ib. sc. 4. 

pm. I love all men of -virtue, frommij Princess. — ^ 

“Frommy,”/ronme, pious, dutiful, &c. 

Act V. sc. 4, Penny-boy sen. and Porter : — 
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I dare not, will not, ttink that honest Bea had Lear 
in his mind m this mock mad scene. 


The New Inn» 

Act i so. 1, Host’s speech : — 

A heavy purse, and then two turtles, ® 

Makes,” frequent in old books, and even now used in 
some counties for mates, or pairs. 

Ib. sc. 3. Hosks speech : — 

-—And for a leap 

O’ the vaulting horse, to ^lay the vaulting home»'^ ^ 

Instead of reading with Whalley ‘^ply ” for ‘^^play/’ I 
would suggest horse ” for house.” The meaning would 
then be obvious and pertinent. The punlet, or pun-maggoty 
or pun intentional, “horse and house,” is below Jonson. 
The jeu-de-mots Just below — 

Read a lecture 

Upon Aquims, at St, Thomas h Waterings — ” 

had a learned smack in it to season its insipidity. 

Ib. so, 6, LoveTs speech : — 

Then shower’d his bounties on me, like the Hours, 

That open-handed sit upon the clouds, 

^ And press the liberality of heaven 

Down to the laps of thankful men I ^ 

Like many other similar passages in Jonson, this is ulm 
XuXtTov Ihir — a sight which it is di£B.cult to make one’s 
self see,— a picture my fancy cannot copy detached from 
the words. 

Act ii. sc. 5. Though it was hard upon old Ben, yet 
Felton, it must be confessed, was in the right in consider- 
ing the Fly, Tipto, Bat Burst, &c., of this play mere 
dotages. Such a scene as this was enough to damn a new 
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play ; and Ifick Stuff is worse still, — most abominable stuff 
indeed I 

Act iii* so. 2. LoveFs speech : — 


8o knowledge ifirst begets benevolence, 

Benevolence breeds friendship, friendship love,-™” 

Jonson has elsewhere proceeded thus far ; but the part 
most difficult and delicate, yet, perhaps, not the least 
capable of being both morally and poetically treated, is the 
union itself, and what, even in this life^ it can be* 
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SECTION YII. 

NOTES ON BEAUMONT AND ELETCHEB. 

Seward’s Preface. 1750. 

a r-r-^ jjj] ^ King/ too, is extremely spirited in all its 

X characters ; Arbaces holds up a mirror to all men of virtuous 
principles but violent passions. Hence he is, as it were, at once 
magnanimity and pride, patience and fury, gentleness and rigour, 
chastity and incest, and is one of the finest mixtures of virtues and 
vices that any poet has drawn,’’ &c. 

These are among the endless instances of the abject 
state to which psychology had sunk from the reign of 
Charles I. to the middle of the present reign of George III. ; 
and even now it is but just awaking. 

Ib. Seward’s comparison of Julia’s speech in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” act iv. last scene — 

** Madam, ’twas Ariadne passioning,” &c. — 
with Aspatia’s speech in the “Maid’s Tragedy ” — 

I stand upon the sea-beach now,” &c. Act li. 
und preference of the latter. 

It is strange to take an incidental passage of one writer, 
intended only for a subordinate part, and compare it with 
the same thought in another writer, who had chosen it for 
a prominent and principal figure. 

Ik Seward’s preference of Alphonso’s poisoning in 
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A Wife for a Month,” act i. sc. 1, to the passage in “ King 
John,” act v. sc. 7, — 

Poison’d, ill fare I dead, forsook, cast off! ” 

}Ir. Seward ^ Mr. Seward ! you may be, and I trust you 
are, an angel ; but you were an ass. 

Ib. 

« Every reader of taste will see how superior this is to the quotation 
from Shakspere.” 

Of what taste ? 

Ib. Seward’s classification of the Plays : — 

Surely Monsieur Thomas,” “The Chances,” “Beggar’s 
Bush,” and the “ Pilgrim,” should have been placed in the 
very first class ! But the whole attempt ends in a woeful 
failure. 


Harrises Gonmenclatonj Foem on Fletcher, 

Pd have a state of wit convoked, which hath 
A ^ower to take up on common faith ; — ” 

This is an instance of that modifying of quantity by 
emphasis, without which our elder poets cannot bo scanned. 
“ Power,” here, instead of being one long syllable — pow’r 
— must be sounded, not indeed as a spondee, nor yet as a 
trochee ; but as — u ; — the first syllable is 1 J. 

We can, indeed, never expect an authentic edition of our 
elder dramatic poets (for in those times a drama was a 
poem), until some man undertakes the vrork, w^ho has 
studied the philosophy of metre. This has been found the 
main torch of sound restoration in the Greek dramatists 
by Bentley, Porson, and their followers ; — how xnuch more, 
then, in writers in our own language ! It is true that 
quantity, an almost iron law with the Greek, is in English 
rather a subject for a peculiarly fine ear, than any law or 
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eyen rule ; but, then, instead of it, we baye, first, accent ; 
secondly, emphasis ; and lastly, retardation, and acceleration 
of the times of syllables according to the meaning of the 
words, the passion that accompanies them, and even the 
character of the person that uses them. With due attention 
to these, —above all, to that, which requires the most 
attention and the finest taste, the character, Massinger, for 
example, might be reduced to a rich and yet regular metre 
But then the regulm must be first known ; — though I will 
venture to say, that he who does not find a line (not cor- 
rupted) of Massinger’s flow to the time total of a trimeter 
catalectic iambic verse, has not read it aright. But by 
virtue of the last principle — the retardation or acceleration 
of time — we have the proceleusmatic foot u u u u, and the 

dispondceus , not to mention the clionamlus^ the 

ionics, p^ons, and epitrites.^ Since Dry den, the metre of 
our poets leads to the sense : in our elder and more genuine 
bards, the sense, including the passion, leads to the metre. 
Bead even Donne’s satires as he meant them to be read, 
and as the sense and passion demand, and you will find in 
i the lines a manly harmony. 

1 

! Life of Fletcher in StocMale^s Fdition, 1811 « 

I 

general tlieir plots are more regular than Shakspere’s. — ” 

This is true, if true at all, only before a court of criticism, 
which judges one scheme by the laws of another and a 
'diverse one. Shakspere’s plots have their own laws oi 

I 'iegtdce^ and according to these they are regular. 

I 

J ^ See note on “ The Loyal Subject,” and Section V. 
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Maid^s Tragedy^ 

Act i. The metrical arrangement is most slovenly i 
thronghoiit. 

Strat As well as masque can be/’ &c. 

and all tiiat follows to who is return’d ” — is plainly blank 
verse, and falls easily into it. 

Ib. Speech of Melantius : — 

These soft and silken wars are not for me s 
The music must be shrill, and all confused, 

That stirs my blood ; and then I dance with arms.*^ 

What strange self-tnimpeters and tongue-bnllics all the 
brave soldiers of Beaumont and Fletcher are ^ Yet I am 
inclined to think it was the fashion of the age from the 
Soldier’s speech in the Counter Scuffie ; ” and deeper than 
the fashion B. and F. did not fathom. 

Ib. Speech of Lysippus : — i 

Yes, but this lady 

Walks discontented, with her wat’ry eyes 
Bent on the earth,” Sic, 

Opulent as Shakspere was, and of his opulence prodigal, 
he yet would not have put this exquisite piece of poetry in 
the mouth of a no-character, or as addressed to a Melan- 
tius. I wish that B. and F. had written poems instead ol 
tragedies. 

Ib. 

Mel, I might run fiercely, not more hastily, 

Upon mj foe,’’ 

Bead 

I m!ght run fiercely, not more hastily.*—’" 

Ib. Speech of Calianax : — 
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“ Office ! I would I could put it offil I am sure I sweat quite througli 
3Qy office I ” 

The syllable off reminds the testy statesman of his robe^ 
md he carries on the image. 

Ib. Speech of Melantins : — 

«« — Would that blood, 

That sea of blood, that I have lost m fight/’ &c. 

All B. and F.’s generals are pugilists, or cudgel-fighters, 
that boast of their bottom and of the claret they hare shed. 
Ib. The Masque ; — Cinthia’s speech : — 

But I will give a greater state and glory, 

And raise to time a fioble memory 
Of what these lovers ai’e.’’ 

I suspect that “nobler,” pronounced as “nobiler ” — u 
, was the poet’s word, and that the accent is to be placed 
tm the penultimate of “ memory.” As to the passage — 

Yet, while our reign lasts, let us stretch our power,” &c. 

temoTed from the text of Cinthia’s speech by these foolish 
editors as unworthy of B. and B. — ^the first eight lines are 
not worse, and the last couplet incomparably better, than 
the stanza retained. 

Act ii. Amintor’s speech : — 

Oh, thou hast named a word, that wipes away 
^ All thoughts revengeful ! In that sacred name, 

^ The king,’ there lies a terror.” 

It is worth noticing that of the three greatest tragedians, 
Massinger was a democrat, Beaumont and Fletcher the 
most servile jure divino royalist, and Shakspere a philo- 
sopher ; — if aught personal, an aristocrat. 
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A King and No King, 

x\ct iv. Speech of Tigran es : — 

She, that forgat the greatness of her gr^ef 
And miseries, that must follow such mad passionsy 
Endless and wild as women ! ” &c. 

Seward’s note and suggestion of “in.’’ 

It would be amusing to learn from some existing friend 
of Mr. Seward what he meant, or rather dreamed, in tins 
note. It is certainly a difficult passage, of which there are 
two solutions ; — one, that the writer was somewhat more 
injudicious than usual ; — the other, that he was Tery, ve-ry 
much more profound and Shaksperian than usual Seward’s 
emendation, at all events, is right and obvious Were it a 
passage of Shakspere, I should not hesitate to interpret it 
as characteristic of Tigranes’ state of mmd, — disliking the 
very virtues, and therefore half-consciously representing 
them as mere products of the violence, of the sex in general 
in all their whims, and yet forced to admire, and to feel 
and to express gratitude for, the exertion in his own 
instance The inconsistency of the passage would be the 
consistency of the author. But this is above Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 


The Scornful Ladg^ 

Act ii. Sir Eoger’s speech : — 

Bid I for this consume my quarters m meditations, tows, and "iTOoVi 
]ier in heroical epistles ? Did I expound the Owl, and undertake, with 
labour and expense, the recollection of those thousand pieces, consumed 
in cellars and tobacco-shops, of that our honourVl Englishman, 
Bruugliton ? &c. 
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Strange, that neither Mr. Theobald, nor Mr. Seward, 
should have seen that this mock heroic speech is in full- 
mouthed blank verse ! Had they seen this, they would 
have seen that quarters ” is a substitution of the players 
for quires ” or ‘‘ squares,” (that is) of paper : — 

** Consume my quires in meditations, vows, 

And woo^d lier in heroical epistles.” 

They ought, likewise, to have seen that the abbreviated 
‘'Hi Br.” of the text was properly “ Mi. Dr.” — and that 
Michael Drayton, not Nicholas Broughton, is here ridiculed 
for his poem “ The Owl ” and his ‘‘ Heroical Epistles.” 

Ib. Speech of Younger Loveless : — 

Fill him some wine. Thou dost not see me moved,” &c 

These Editors ought to have learnt, that scarce an 
instance occurs in B. and P. of a long speech not in metre. 
This is plam staring blank verse. 


The Custom of the Country, 

I cannot but think that in a conntry conquered by a 
nobler race than the natives, and in which the latter became 
villeins and bondsmen, this custom, lex merehetce, may have 
been introduced for wise purposes, — as of improving the 
breed, lessening the antipathy of different races, and pro- 
i duoing a new bond of relationship between the lord and 
: the tenant, who, as the eldest born, would, at least, have 
' a chance of being, and a probability of being thought, the 
■ lord’s child. In the West Indies it cannot have these 
; effects, because the mulatto is marked by nature different 
from the father, and becanse there is no bond, no law, no 
custom, but of mere debauchery. 1815, 

Act 1 . sc. 1 Rutilio’s speech : — 

? Yet if you play not fair play,” 
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Evidently to be transposed and read tlius : — 

“ Yet if you play not fair, above-board too, 

Fil tell you what — 

Fve a foolish engine here :~I say no more — 

But if your Honour^s guts are not enchanted — ” 

Licentious as tlie comic metre of B. and F. is, — a far more 
lawless, and yet far less happy, imitation of ihe rhytliiii of 
animated talk in real life than Massinger’s — still li is made 
worse than it really is by ignorance of the halves, thirds, 
and twO“thirds of a line which B. and F. adopted from 
the Italian and Spanish dramatists. Thus m Eutilio's 
speech : — 

Though I confess 

Any man would desire to have her, and by any means,” 

Correct the whole passage — 

Though I confess 
Any man would 

Desire to ha\e her, and by any means, 

At any rate too, yet this common hangman 

That hath whipt off a thousand maids’ heads already — 

That he should glean the harvest, sticks in my stomach ! ” 

In all comic metres the gulping of short syllables, and 
the abbreviation of syllables ordinarily long by the rapid 
pronunciation of eagerness and vehemence, are not so much 
a license, as a law, — a faithful copy of nature, and let 
them be read characteristically, the times will be foiiiicl 
nearly equal. Thus the three words marked above make 
a choriamhus — v u — , or perhaps pceon primus — u u u : 
a dactyl, by virtue of comic rapidity, being onljetjiml to 
an iambus when distinctly pronounced. I have no c[(nibt 
that all B. and F.’s works might be safely correctfid by 
attention to this rule, and that the editor is entitlt^d to 
transpositions of all kinds, and to not a few onii^sions 
For the rule of the metre once lost — what was to rt^tnun 
the actors from interpolation ? 
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The JElder Brother. 

Act i. sc. 2, Charles’s speech : — 

« — ^For wliat concerns tillage, 

Wlio better can deliver it than Tirgil 
In his Georgicks ? and to cure your herds, 

His Bucolicks IS a master-piece. 

Fletcher was too good a scholar to fall into so gross a 
blunder, as Messrs. Sympson and Colman suppose. I read 
the passage thus : — 

For what concerns tillage, 

Who better can deliver it than Virgii, 

In his G^or^ickSj or to cure your herds 5 

(His Bucoheks are a master-piece.) But when ” &c. 

Jealous of Yirgil’s honour, he is afraid lest, hy referring 
to the Georgies alone, he might he understood as under- 
valuing the preceding work. ‘‘ITot that I do not admire 
the Bucolics, too, in their way : — Bub when, &c.” 

Act iii. sc. 3. Charles’s speech : — 

■ — She has a face looks like a stor^; 

The stor^ of the heavens looks very like her ” 

Seward reads ‘‘glory;’* and Theobald quotes from 
Philaster — 

, “ That reads the story of a woman’s face.—” 

I can make sense of this passage as little as Mr. Seward ; 

, — the passage from Philaster is nothing to the purpose. 
Instead of “a stoi’y,” I have sometimes thought of pro- 
posing “ Astrsea,” 

Ib« Angelina’s speech : — 

; You’re old and dim, Sir, 

i • And the shadow of the eaith eclipsed your judgment ” 

Inappropriate to Angelina, bub one of the finest lines in 
: our language. 
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Act iv. SO. 3. Charles’s speech : — • 

And lets the serious part of life run by 
As thin neglected sand, whiteness of name. 

You must be mine/’ &c, 

Seward’s note, and reading — 

— Whiteness of name, 

You must be mine I " 

Fonsense! Whiteness of name,” is in apposition to 
the serious part of life,” and means a deservedly 
reputation. The following line — ‘‘Ton mud ho mine!” 
means — Though I do not enjoy you to-day, I shall here* 
alter, and without reproach.” 


The Spa7iish Curate. 

Act iv. so. 7. Amaranta’s speech : — 

And still 1 push’d him on, as he had been coming.” 

Perhaps the true word is “^conning,” that is, learning, 
or reading, and therefore inattentive. 


Wit loitliout Moymj. 

Act i. Valentine’s speech : — 

^'One without substance/’ &c. 

The present text, and that proposed by Seward, are 
equally vile. I have endeavoured to make the lines scnsta 
though the whole is, I suspect, incurable except iiy holtl 
conjectural reformation. I would read thus . — ■ 

One Without substance of herself, that's ; 

Without the pleasure of her life, that's wanton ; 

Tho’ she be young, forgetting it , tho’ fair, 
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Making her glass the eyes of honest meiiy 
her own admiration.” 

That’s wanton,” or, ‘Hhat is to say, wantonness.®^ 

Act ii. Valentine’s speech : — 

Of half-a-crown a week for pins and puppets — ” 

As there is a syllable wanting in the measure here. Seward. 

A syllable wanting ! Had this Seward neither ears nor 
fingers ^ The line is a more than usually regular iambic 
hendecasyllable. 

Ib. 

With one man satisfied, with one rein guided 5 
With one faith, one content, one bed 5 
J^edf she makes the wife, preserves the fame and issue 5 
A widow IS,” &c. 

Is “ apaid ” — contented — ^too obsolete for B. and F. ? If 
not, we might read it thus : — 

Content with one faith, with one bed apaid, 

She makes the wife, preserves the fame and issue 5 — ” 

Or it may be — 

“ — with one breed apaid — ” 

that is, satisfied with one set of children, in opposition to — 
“ A widow IS a Christmas-box,” 

Colman’s note on Seward’s attempt to put this play into 
metre. 

The editors, and their contemporaries in general, were 
ignorant of any but the regular iambic verse. A study of 
the Aristophanic and Plautine metres would have enabled 
them to reduce B. and P. throughout into metre, except 
where prose is really intended. 
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Tlie Htmiorous Lieutenant. 


Act i. sc. 1. Second Ambassador’s speech : — 

— ^Xhm your augers, 

LiJce so many brother billows, rose together, 

And, curling up your foaming crests, detieci,*’ 

This worse than superfluous ‘‘like ’’ is very like an inter 
polation of some matter of fact critic — all pus, prose 
venenum. The “ your ” m the next line, instead of “ their, 
is likewise yours, Mr, Ciutic ^ 

Act ii. sc. 1, Timon’s speech : — 


“ Another of a new way will be look'd at.—'’ 


We must suspect the poets wrote, “ of a new day ” So, nmnediatel 
after. 


Time may 

For all his wisdom, yet give us a day ” 

Seward’s Note. 


For this very reason I moi'e than suspect the contrary. 
Ib. sc. 3. Speech of Leucippe * — 

“ I’ll put her into action for a ivahfroat — ” 

What we call a ridmg-habit, — some mannish dress! 


The Mad Lover, 

Act iy. Masque of beasts . — 

“ — This goodly tret, 
An usher that still grew before his ladv, 
Wither'd at root* this, for he coaid not 
A grumbling lawj t*r . ’ &.C. 
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Here must tave been omitted a line rhyming to tree ; ” 
and the words of the nest line have been transposed : — 

' “This goodly tree. 

Which leafless, and obscured with moss ycnt see, 

‘ An uster tins, that Tore his lady grew, 

Wither’d at root ; this, for he could not woo/’ &c. 


The Loyal Suhjeot 

It is well worthy of notice, and yet has not been, I believe, 
noticed hitherto, what a marked difference there exists in 
the dramatic writers of the Elizabetho-Jacobtean age — 
(Mercy on me ! what a phrase for “ the writers during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. !^’)— in respect of their 
'political opinions. Shakspere, in this as in all other things, 
himself and alone, gives the permanent politics of human 
nature, and the only predilection, which appears, shews 
itself in his contempt of mobs and the populacy. Mas- 
singer IS a decided Whig ; — Beaumont and Fletcher high- 
flying, passive-obedience, Tories. The Spanish dramatists 
furnished them with this, as with many other ingredients. 
By the by, an accurate and familiar acquaintance with all 
the productions of the Spanish stage previously to 1620, is 
an indispensable qualification for an editor of B. and F. 5 — 
and with this qualification a most interesting and instruc- 
tive edition might be given. This edition of Colman's 
(Stockdale, 1811) is below criticism. 

In metre, B. and F. are inferior to Shakspere, on the 
one hand, as expressing the poetic part of the drama, and 
to Massinger, on the other, in the art of reconciling metre 
with the natural rhythm of conversation,~m which, indeed, 
Massinger is unrivalled. Read him aright, and measure 
by time, not syllables, and no lines can be more legitimate, 
— ^none in which the substitution of equipollent feet, and 
the modifications by emphasis, are managed with such 
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exquisite iudgiiient.^ B. mid F. arc fouil of the twelve 
sjllable (not Alexsindrine) line, as — 

« Too many fears Tis thought too : and to inmrish tiKfeo— 

TMs lias, often, a good eftectj and i& one of tlie varieties 
most comnioii in Shakspere, 

Eulea TTz/e and Ihive a irt/e. 

Act iii. Old Woman’s speecli * — 

— r fear ho will kmu'k my 
Bi ains out for lying,” 

Mr. Seward discards the words ‘‘for lying/’ becanse 
“most of the things spoke of Estifania are true, with only 
a little exaggeration, and because they destroy all appear- 
ance of measure.” Colman’s note. 

Mr. Seward had his bniins out. The linmoiir lies in 
Estifa^nia’s having ordered the Old Woman to tell these 
tales of her; for though an intriguer, she is not represented 
as other than chaste ; and as to the metre, it is perfectly 
correct. 

Ib. 

Marg, As you lore me, give way. 

Leim It shall be better, I will give none, madam,” &r. 

The meaning is : “It shall be a better way, first ; — as it 
is, I will not give it, or any that you in your present mood 
would wish.” 


The Laivs of Gandy* 

Act i. Speech of Melitus : — 

‘‘ Whose insolence and never yet matchkl pride 
Can by no character be well express’d, 

But m her only name, the proud Erota,” 

Colman’s note, 

^ See note on Harris’s commendatory poem, and Section T» 
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Tte poet intended no allusion to the word ^‘Erota’^ 
itself; hut says that her very name, ^Hhe proud Erota/* 
became a character and adage ; as we say, a Quixote or a 
Brutus : so to say an Erota,” expressed female pride aud 
insolence of beauty. 

Ib, Speech of Antinous : — 

“ Of my peculiar honours, not derived 

From suocessary^ but purchased with my blood, — ^ 

The poet doubtless wrote “successry,” which, though 
not adopted in our language, would be, on many occasions^ 
as here, a much more significant phrase than ancestry. 


The Little 'French Lawijer} 

Act i. sc. 1. Dinant’s speech : — 

Are you become a patron too ? ’Tis a new one, 
more on’t,” &c. 

Seward reads : — 

Are you become a patron too ? Ebw long 
Have you been conmng this speech ^ ’Tis a new one,” dm. 

If conjectural emendation, like this, be allowed, we might 
venture to read : — 

, “ Are you become a patron to a new tune I 

or, 

Are you become a patron ? ’Tis a new tunej^ 

l\ 

Dm. Thou wouldst not willingly 
Live a protested coward, or be call’d one ? 

Cler, Words are but words. 

Dm. Nor wouldst thou take a blow ? ” 

Seward’^s note, 

^ See Appendix*. V., June 24, IS27, 
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0 miserable ! Dinaut sees tbroagli Clorciooiit’'s 
and tbe actor is to explain ii» Words aro but words,” is 

tlie last struggle of affected morality* 


Valentinian, 

Act 1 so. 3. It is a real trial of cliarity to read tbis 
scene with tolerable temper towards Fletcher. So rery 
slayisb — so reptile — are tbe feelings and sentiments repre- 
sented as duties. And yet remember be was a bishop’s 
son, and the duty to Grod was the supposed basis. 

Personals, including body, house, home, and religion ; — 
property, subordination, and inter-community ; — these are 
the fundamentals of society. I mean here, religion nega- 
tively taken, — so that the person be not compelled to do 
or utter, in relation of the soul to God, what would be, in 
that person, a lie ; — such as to force a man to go to church, 
or to swear that he believes what he does not believe. 
Eeligion, positively taken, may be a great and useful 
privilege, but cannot be a right, — were it for this only that 
it cannot be pre-defined. The ground of this distinction 
between negative and positive religion, as a social right, 
plain. No one of my fellow-citizens is encroaclied on by 
my not declaring to him what I believe respecting tlio 
super-sensual ; but should every man be entitled to preach 
against the preacher, who could hear any preacher ? Now 
it is different in respect of lojmlty. There we have positive 
rights, but not negative rights; — for every pretended 
negative would be m effect a positive , — as if a soldier had 
a right to keep to himself, v’-hether he would, or would noi, 
tight. Now, no one of these fundamentals can be right- 
fully attacked, except when the guardian of it has abused 
it to subvert one or more of the rest. The reason is, that 
the guardian, as a fluent, is less than the permanent which 
he IS to guard. He is the temporary and mutable mean, 
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and derives Ms wliole value from the end. In short, as 
robbery is not Mgli treason, so neither is every unjust act 
of a king the converse. All must be attacked and endan- 
gered. Why ? Because the king, as a to A., is a mean to 
A. or subordination, in a far higher sense than a proprietor, 
as 5 to B. is a mean to B. or property. 

Act 11. sc. 2 , Claudia’s speech : — 

Chimney-pieces ! &c. 

The whole of this speech seems corrupt; and if accu- 
rately printed, — that is, if the same in all the prior editions, 
irremediable but by bold conjecture. “KM my tackle,” 
should be, I think, while, <fcc. 

Act 111. sc. 1 . B, and P. always write as if virtue or 
goodness were a sort of talisman, or strange something, 
that might be lost "without the least fault on the part of 
the owner. In short, their chaste ladies value their chastity 
as a material thing, — not as an act or state of being ; and 
this mere thing being imaginary, no wonder that all their 
women are represented with the minds of strumpets, except 
a few irrational humourists, far less capable of exciting our 
sympathy than a Hindoo, who has had a basin of cow-broth 
thrown over him; — for this, though a debasing super- 
stition, is still real, and we might pity the poor wretch, 
though we cannot help despising him. But B. and P.’s 
Liicinas are clumsy fictions. It is too plain that the authors 
had no one idea of chastity as a virtue, but only such a 
conception as a blind man might have of the powder of 
seeing, by handling an ox’s eye In “The Queen of 
Corinth,” indeed, they talk differently; but it is all talk, 
and nothing is real in it but the dread of losing a reputa- 
tion. Hence the frightful contrasb between their women 
(even those who are meant for virtuous) and Shakspere’s. 
So, for instance, “ The Maid in the Mill : ” — a woman must 
not merely have grown old in brothels, but have chuckled 
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ovet" merj abomination committed in ibem with a rampant 
sjinpathy of imagination, to have had her lanty so drunk 
with the himutue of lechery as this icy chaste Tirgin eymces 
hers to have been. 

It would bo worth while to note how many of these * 
plays are founded on rapes, — -how many on incestuous pas- 
sions, and how many on more lunacies. Then their virtuous 
women are either crazy superstitions of a merely bodily 
negation of having been acted on, or strumpets in their 
imaginations and wishes, or, as in this Inlaid in the Mill/* 
both at the same time. In the men, the love is merely 
lust in one direction, — exclusive pi'efereiice of one object. 
The tyrant’s speeches are mostly taken from the mouths of 
indignant denouncers of the tyrant’s character, with the 
substitution of ‘‘I” for “he,” and the omission of the 
prefatory “ he acts as if he thought ” so and so. The only 
feelings they can possibly excite ai'e disgust at the Aeciuses, 
if regarded as sane loyalists, or compassion, if considered 
as Bedlamites. So much for their tragedies. But even 
their comedies are, most of them, disturbed by the fantas- 
ticalness, or gross caricature, of the persons or incidents. 
There are few characters that you can really like, — (even 
though you should have had erased from your mind all the 
filth, which bespatters the most likeable of them, as Pinicix) 
in “The Island Princess” for instance.) — scarcely one 
whom you can love. How different this from Sliakspere, 
who makes one have a sort of sneaking affection even for 
his Barnardmes; — whose very lagos and Richards are 
awful, and, by the counteracting power of profound intel- 
lects, rendered fearful rather than hateful ; — and even the 
exceptions, as Goneril and Regan, are proofs of superlative 
judgment and the finest moral tact, in being left utter 
monsters, mdla virtute redemptm^ and in being kept out of 
sight as much as possible, — ^they being, indeed, only means 
for the excitement and deepening of noblest emotions to- 
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wards tlie Lear, Cordelia, &c., and employed with tlie 
severest economy ! Bixt even Shakspere’s grossness — that 
wMch is really so, independently of the increase in modern 
times of vicious associations with things indifferent, — (for 
^ there is a state of manners conceivable so pure, that the 
language of Hamlet at Ophelia’s feet might be a harmless 
rallying, or playful teazing, of a shame that would exist in 
Paradise)^ — at the worst, how diverse in kind is it from 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ! In Shakspere it is the mere 
generalities of sex, mere words for the most part, seldom 
or never distinct images,^ all head-work, and fancy-drol- 
lenes; there is no sensation supposed in the speaker, I 
need not proceed to contrast tliis with B. and F. 


BoUo, 

This is, perhaps, the most energetic of FletcheF's 
■Mragedies. He evidently aimed at a new Eichard III. in 
Rollo — but as in all his other imitations of Shakspere, 
he was not philosopher enough to bottom his original. 
Thus, in ‘‘Rollo,” he has produced a mere personification 
of outrageous wickedness, with no fundamental character- 
^ istic impulses to make either the tyrant’s words or actions 
philosophically intelligible. Hence, the most pathetic 
situations border on the horrible, and what he meant for 
the terrible, is either hateful, to fxioy^rov^ or ludicrous. The 
scene of Baldwin’s sentence in the third act is probably 

1 ’ See Section V. and note, and opening paragraph of Section VL 

' . ® Beranger himself could not be more delicate : — 

Ton pere dit : Pour gendre, 

Tra, la, tralala, la, la, la, 
f, Flora, faut-il le prendre ? 

! Oui, tout bas r4pondra 

Ma timide Flora.” 

La Noumce^ 


I 
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the grandest working of passion in all B. and F/s clrainas ; 
— ^biit the very magnificence of filial ailection given io 
Edithj in this noble scene, x^enders the after scene— (in 
imitation of one of the least Shaksporian of all Shakspere's 
works, if it he his, the scene between Eicliard and Lad}n 
Anne), — in which Edith is yielding to a few w'ords anti 
tears, not only unnatural, but disgusting. In Sliakspere, 
Lady Anne is described as a weak, vain, very woman 
throughout. 

Act i, sc. 1. 

Gts. He is indeed the perfect character 
Of a good man, and so his actions speak him ” 

This character of Anhrey, and the whole spirit of this 
and several other plays of the same authors, are interesting 
as traits of the morals which it was fashionable to teach in 
the reigns of James I. and his successor, who died a martyr 
to them. Stage, pulpit, law, fashion, — all conspired to 
enslave the realm. Massinger’s plays breathe the opposite 
spirit ; Shakspere’s the spirit of wisdom which is for all 
ages. By the by, the Spanish dramatists — Calderon, in 
particular, — ^had some influence in this respect, of romantic 
loyalty to the greatest monsters, as well as in the busy 
intrigues of B. and P.’s plays. 


The Wildcjoose Chase, 

Act ii. sc. 1. Belleur’s speech : — 

— that wench, metlimks, 

If I were but well set on, for she is a 

If I wore but hounded right, and one to teach me.” 

Sympson reads “ affable,” which Oolman rejects, and says, 
the next line seems to enforce ” the reading in the tesr. 
Pity, that the editor did not explain wherein the sense, 
seemingly enforced by the next line,” consists. May the 
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true word bo a sable,” that is, a black fox, hunted for its 
precious fur? Or at-able/’—as we now say,— “she is 

come-at-able?” 


A Wife for a Month 

Act iy. sc. 1. Alphonso’s speech — 

” Betwixt tlie cold bear and tlie X’aging Hon 
Lies my safe way.” 

SewarcLs note and altei^ation to — 

’Twixt the cold bears, far from the raging lion — ” 

This Mr. Seward is a blockhead of the provoking species. 
In his itch for correction, he forgot the words — lies my 
«nfa way !” The Bear is the extreme pole, and thither he 
■would travel over the space contained between it and ‘‘ the 
raging lion.” 


The Pilgrim, 

Act iv. sc. 2. Alinda’s interview with her father is 
lively, and happily hit off ; but this scene with Roderigo is 
truly excellent. Altogether, indeed, this play holds the 
first place in B. and F.^s romantic entertainments, Lust- 
sjnMe^ which collectively are their happiest performances, 
and are only inferior to the romance of Shakspere in the 
As You Like Ifc,” ‘^Twelfth Night,” &o, 

Ib. 

Akn, To-day you shall wed Sorrow, 

And Kepentance will come to-morrow.” 

Read Penitence,” or else— 


** Eepontance, she will come to-morrow.’ 
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The Quee^i nf Cunifh. 

Actii. sc. 1, Merione's speech. Ifid tlie ^.reiio of tills 
tragi- comedy been laid in Hindustan ni^tviul of C^nnrtli, 
and the gods here addressed been tla} Ahnslmoo and ^ 
of the Indian Pantheon, this rant would not htL\c bi-en 
much amiss* 

In respect of style and Tersification, thin ])lay ant! the 
following of ^‘Bonduca” maybe taken as the best, and u‘! 
as characteristic, specimens of Beanmani and Flefeb.-r's 
dramas. I particularly instance the first scono of the 

Bonduca.’’ Take Shakesperehs -‘Hicliard II.A and ha^ iiiu 
selected some one scene of about the same number of lines, 
and consisting mostly of long speeches, compare it with 
the first scene in ‘‘Bonduea/’ — not for the idle purpose of 
finding out which is the better, but in order to see and 
understand the difference. The latter, that of B. and F., 
you will find a well arranged bed of flowers, each having 
its separate root, and its position determined aforehand by 
the will of the gardener, — each fresh plant a fresh Tolitioin 
In the former you see an Indian fig-tree, as described by 
Milton; — all is growth, evolution, jiysong -, — each line, each 
word almost, begets the following, and the will of the 
writer is an interfusion, a continuous agency, and not a 
series of separate acts. Shakspere is the height, breadth, 
and depth of genius : Beaumont and Fletcher the excellent 
mechanism, in juxta-position and succession, of taleiitd 

The Nolle Gentleman. 

Why have the dramatists of the times of Elizabeth, 
James I. and the first Charles become almost obsolete, with 
the exception of Shakspere? Why do they no longer 
belong to the English, being once so popular ? xliid ^\llJ 
^ Compare Section V. 


X 
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is Shakspere an exception ? — One thing, among fifty, neces- 
sary to the full solution is, that they all employed poetry 
and poetic diction on unpoetic subjects, both characters 
and situations, especially in their comedy. ]J7ow Shakspere 
, is all, all ideal, — of no time, and therefore for all times. 
Read, for instance, Mariners panegyric in the first scene of 
this play : — 

‘^Know 

The eminent court, to them that can be wise, 

And fabten on her blessings, is a sun,'’ &<;. 

What can be more unnatural and inappropriate — (not only 
is, but must be felt as such) — than such poetry m the 
mouth of a silly dupe ? In short, the scenes are mock 
dialogues, in which the poet solus plays the ventriloquist, 
but cannot keep down his own way of expressing himself. 
Heavy complaints have been made respecting the trans- 
prosing of the old plays by Gibber ; but it never occurred 
to these critics to ask, how it came that no one ever 
attempted to transprose a comedy of Shakspere’s. 


The Ooronation. 


Act i. Speech of Seleucus : — 

Akho’ he be mv enemy, should any 
* Of the gay flies that buz about the court, 

Bit to catch trouts i’ the summer, tell me so, 
I durst, &c. 


Colman’s note. 

Pshaw ! Sit ” IS either a misprint for set,’’ or the old 
and still provincial word for “ set,” as the participle passive 
of ^^seat” or ‘^set.” I have heard an old Somersetshire 
gardener say : — Look, Sir ! I set these plants here ; those 
yonder I sit yesterday.” 
yAct ii. Speech of Arcadiiis 
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Fay, some •will swear they lo\e iheir 
Would hazard lives and fortiiiu*s,” 

Bead thus : — 

^“^Fay, some will swear they love their iiiiAtreftH so, 

They would hazard ii\es and lurtjues to iirebont* 

One of her hairs brighter than Beienire's, 

Or young Apollons ; and yet, after tlus,*' Fe, 

They would hazard ” — furnishes an anaptvsh for an 
’*And yet,” which must be read, ^rn^/cr, is au of 

the enclitic force in an accented nunuKS^dlable- Aiid yet ” 
is a complete iamhis; but an yet is, like ifp////, a tlibiMidi 
o u, troclieized, however, by the art^is or first uccenl damp- 
ing, though not extinguishing, the secuxxd. 


Wit at Several WeapOii^. 

Act i. Oldcraft’s speech — 

“I’m arm’d at all points/* &o 

It wonld be very easy to restore all this passage fo iiief rr, 
by supplying a sentence of four syllables, whicli tlu* n* ison- 
ing almost demands, and by correcting the givuuiuar. 
Bead thus . — 

Arm’d at all points ’gainst treat herj, I hold 
My humour firm. If, 1 ran see fhee 

Thrive by thy wits, 1 shall have the more eourage, 

Dying, to tiufat thee with my lands. If not, 

The best wit, 1 can hear of, carries them. 

Eoi since so many m my time and knowledge, 

Eich childien of the city, have coiiciuded 
For lack o/ wii in beggary, 1 d rather 
Make a wise sti anger my executor, 

Than a fool son my heir, and lia\e mj lands talFd 
After my wit than name * and that's my nature ' 

Ib. Oldcraft s speech : — 


X 
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** io proi-ent wliicli I iia\e sought out a matuli for her* — 

iSia.l 

Wlilrh to pre\ont Tve sought a match out for her ” 

Ha Sir Gregarj's speecli: — 

« Do you think 

VH hau- nny of the wits hang upon me after I am married once 

lo*adil thus: — 

Do you think 

Tiuit ni ha\e any of the wits to hang 
Upon me after I am married once ? ” 

aial afkrwanls — 

^‘Is it a fashion m London, 

To mairy a ■woman j and to never see her ?” 

Tlie superfluous “ to gives it tlie Sir Andrew Agite- 

cltoek cliaracter. 


The Fair Maid of the Imi 
xicr ii. Speecli of Albertus : — 

Sir, 

By my life, I tow to take assimance from you, 

Tlwr right-hand neier more shall strike mj son, 

* ***** 

Chop his hand off ' ” 

III tills (us, indeed, in all otlier respects; but most in this) 
ii is that Sliakspere is so incomparably superior to Fletcher 
uiiil Ills friend, — in judgment ! What can be conceived 
lonrc unnaiiiral and motiveless than this brutal resolve^ 
Hon IS it possible to feel the least interest in Albertus 
afier^uirds r or in Ocsario after his conduct ? 
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The Ttvo Nolle Klns)aen. 

On comparing tlie prison scene of Palarnnn atu1 . 

Act li. sc. 2, with the dialogue between the same S]>iMkmv, 
Act i. sc. 2, 1 can scarcely retain a doubt as to tlie 
act’s having been wTitten by Sliakspere. sun ‘illy it \\,i ^ 
not vTitteii by B. and P. I hold Jonson more pD^habu' 
than either of these two. 

The main presumption, however, for Shalcspcre's 
in this play rests on a point, to which the sturdy 
this edition (and indeed all before them) were bbiid, — ib:u 
is, the construction of the blank verse, which proven beyord 
all doubt an intentional imitation, if not tli^r proper hand, 
of Sliakspere hTow, whatever improbability rliert* is lu 
the former (which supposes Fletcher conscious of the 
inferiority, the too poemaiic Tuf/ms-draniatie nature, of h*^ 
versification, and of which there is neither proof, nor like- 
lihood) adds so much to the probability of the latter. \ hi 
the other hand, the harshness of many of these \evy pa^** 
sages, a harshness unrelieved by any lyrical 3nter-brt‘a!h« 
iDgs,and still more the want of profundity in tin thouyhi.% 
keep me from an absolute decision. 

Act i. sc. 3. Emilia’s speech : — 

Since his depart, lii.s sport^j 

Tho’ CTa\ing seriousness and skill,*’ ac. 

I conjecture “imports,” that is, duties or offices of imp.'”'* 
tance. The flow of the versification in this speech 
to demand the trochaic ending — o; while the text bJmid , 
jingle and Msses to the annoyance of less bciiMU^e cum 
than Fletcher’s — not to say, Shakspere’s. 
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Th: lFom<'r?i Eater, 

Aet i. PG* 2 . This scene from the beginnmg is prose 
rriiilel as I lank ver^ej down to the Ime^ — 

FA*!) all the M\liant btomachb in the court — 

wliiTa i!k‘ ver-o ivenuiineiieewS This teinsition from the 
prt?,-o to tlse ver-e onliunces, and indeed toms, the comie 
cfft'ii. Lasinilo (‘uiicliides his soliloquy with a hymn to 

the g-Falf-& uf plenty. 
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LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE AND 
MILTON, AT BRISTOL. 
1813-14. 




LECTURES OR SHAKSPERE AND MILTON 
AT BRISTOL. 1813 - 14 . 


INTEODUCTORT. 

liaTe given Mr. Collier’s transcripts of the Lectures 

of 1811-12. We have given the various notes and 
fragments preserved by Coleridge, in preparation for his 
volumes of dramatic criticism/ which never appeared ; and 
such other matter on the same subject as is found in the 
Eemains.’* Our materials are not exhausted. 

Incited, doubtless, by the fame of the course of 1811-12, 
Coleridge’s Bristol friends eagerly closed with his proposal, 
in the autumn of 1813, to repeat it in that city. Accord- 
ingly, Coleridge forwarded a Prospectus to Bristol. This 
was busily circulated, tickets sold, the date of the first 
h;ctnre fixed, and the lecturer duly informed. On the day 
appointed, or rather, a few days later, according to Cottle/ 
tile active agent in the business, Coleridge arrived from 
London. 

^ See plan of the contents of these pi*ojected volumes m note to 

|L III. 

* “ Furly Ilecol lections, chielly relating to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
fPirmg liii» long resilience in Bristol.” By Joseph Cottle. 2 vols. 1837. 
was the publisher of Coleridge’s early poems. Long before 1813 
retired from business, though little older than his friend. 
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It appears tliat an opening course of five lectures on 
Siiakspere was in the first instance tiiinoniicecL Hie first 
lecture oE tliis course was delivered on Thn7\>i]aT, October 
28 tli 5 1813. In commencing the second leciiire, Coleridu'o, 
apologizing for his diffuseness in the first. proiiii'M> a siAth, 
without extra fee. The romaiuing five W{T*e rogrilarl)' 
delivered on successive Tuesdays tiiid Thur.Nfiays. up to 
IfoTember 16. 

Cottle, in his account of them, fidls into confusion over 
the date of these lectures. He puts th(*in, ns wt*il as tho 
Milton Lectures, in 1814. Mr. Gcorgt\ of has 

pointed out to us this error. To Ifr. Ch^orge, also, the 
public is indebted for the full reports -which follow of tlio 
earlier course, unearthed by him from forgotten pages of 
‘‘The Bristol Gazette,’’ and from the lumber-room of the 
Bristol Museum.^ These reports are particularly vtiluttble, 
as supplementing Mr. Collier’s imperfect series. 

On December 30, 1813, Coleridge unnounced a ‘'‘second 
course of Lectures, on the remaining plays of Siiakspere/’ 
with “ an examination of Dr. Johnson’s Preface to Shak* 
spere,” and four Lectures on Milton. 

It is impossible to say whether these additional Shak- 
spere Lectures were delivered or not. Wo have fuiuid im 
trace of them. Coleridge was ill and desponding at ihis 
time. At his own wish, he was constantly followed by a 
servant, whose duty it was to prevent him purcliasiiig 
opium. One thing is certain, that in ‘'The ilirror/’ of 

^ ‘‘The volume containing the Heports of the ISIG Lectures/’ writing 
Mr. George, “Ilimted up in the loft of the Bristol Afuseiim, where it 
had been lying on the floor for many years. The Yohime coataiM odd 
aumbm of Bristol papers, ranging from ISOU to ISiaf’ V 
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S'ltttrdnr, April 2, 1814, without any allusion to Sliakspare, 
lour Lectures on Milton are announced, to commence on 
Tuesday next.” On the 9tli, the 3rd and 4th Lectures 
are announced. So that the Milton Lectures were actually 
delivered on April 5, 7, 12, and 14. 

As they would, doubtless, be, in substance, the same as 
those of lSll-12, which, it will be remembered, Mr. Collier 
lost, we nnicli regret not to have been able to discover any 
rejiorts of these Milton Lectures. All we know about them 
is that they were not well attended^ They probably were 
ni ft reported. The allied armies in Paris, and Napoleon 
nbdieuting at Pontainebleau, at the very time of their 
cltlivory, would leave small room in men’s minds, or in 
ne'i’^spaper columns, for literary subjects. 

^ An erysipelatous complaint, of an alarming nature, has rendered 
me I'lirely able to attend and go through with my lectures, the receipts 
of have alimjst paid the expenses of the room, advertisements,” 
iKv.--»Co!eri/lgi‘ to Cottle, in a letter undated, but evidently referring to 

the Milton Lectures. 
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LECTURE 1. 


General Characteristics of Shalspcre} 


IN lectures of which, amusement forms a share, tliffieiilties 
^ are common to the first. The architect places his fmiii- 
dation out of sight, the musician tunes his instrainent bt‘fi»rc 
his appearance, but the lecturer has to trj his elunals iit the 
hearing of the assembly. This will not tend to incrensu 
amusement, but it is necessary to the right undersliiiidmg 
of the subject to be deyeloped. 

Poetry in essence is as familiar to barbarous as civilized 
nations. The Laplander and the savage Indian are cqtiailr 
cheered by it, as the inhabitants of Paris or London; —-its 
spirit incorporates and takes up surrounding inaterinls, as 
a plant clothes itself with soil and climate, wluLi it beiiis 
marks of a vital principle within, independent; of all man- 
dental circumstances. 

To judge wnth fairness of an author’s works, we must 
observe, firstly, what is essential, and seeondlj, what afa^es 

^ With this first report compare pp. 201 et $eq,, the pnrtir,n of tin* 
“ Rernams,” for the most part communicated by Mr. Justice Culei itlgc ’’ 

How shall we account for the verbal coincidences? We can only 
suggest that Coleridge used, in 1813, notus he haci prc^ionhlj made, 
and that these notes ultimately fell into Mr. Justice Coiefujgui* 
Inuifls. 

if such IS the case, our note on p. 231 should be eancellod. 
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from firciiTOstanees. It is essential, as in Milton/ that 
poeiiT he simple, sensuous, and impassionate ^ : — simple, 
that it may appeal to the elements and the primary laws 
of (HIP nature; sensuous, since it is only by sensuous 
imaires that we can elicit truth as at a flash ; impassionate, 
stilt *e images must be vivid, in order to move our passions 
Incl awaken our aSections. 

hi judging of cliii’erent poets, we ought to inquire what 
uutliorh have brought into fullest play our imagmation and 
our reason, or luive created the greatest excitements and 
prudueed the completest harmony. Considering only 
great exquLsiteness of language, and sweetness of metre, it 

impossible to denj^ to Pope the title of a delightful 
writer; whether he ho a Poet must be determined as we 
di‘iiue the word: doubtless if everything that pdeases be 
pra^ny, Pope\s satires and epistles must be poetry. Poetry, 
as distinguished from general modes of composition, does 
lioi re^t in metre, it is not poetry if it make no appeal to 
(mr imagination, our passions, and our sympathy. One 
eiiaracter attaches to all true Poets, they wxnte from a prm- 
mple wdthin, independent of everything without. The 
wnrk of a true Poet, m its form, its shapings and moclifica- 
lioiiB, is didinguished from all other works that assume to 
hid mg to the class of poetry, as a natural from an artificial 
!htw»‘r; or as the mimic garden of a child, from an 
eilainc-lled meadow. In the former the flowers are broken 
tlieir stems and stuck m the ground ; they are 
iHUutilu! to the eye and fragi’ant to the sense, but their 
r*dnirN soon fade, and their odour is transient as the smile 
<*f tliu planter; while the meadow may bo visited again 

' At the end of the Sixth Jleport, ‘'The Bristol Gazette'' appends 
buiiie omCd. For “as m Milton,’" we are told to read “as Milton 

it.*' 

- Ji'iid pjUs<ioiiate.’’ The repoiter has confused between jyasnoiiaU 

qjid i.'iijHiSUmed, 

/ 
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and again, with renewed deliglit; its heanty k nir.ait^ 
the soil, and its bloom is of the freslmess of ti jtiirc, 

Tlie nest groand of judging is bow far th Puoi is it'- 
fluenced by accidental circumstances. Ho not to.*' 

past ages, but for that in wincb be lives, and tbal 's 

to follow. It is natural that be sliould eoiiiortii fu tiio 
circumstances of his day, but a true geniiiK will ir*! 

dependent of these circumstances : tind it is olvn^rvuMe ‘>1 
Shakspere that he leaves little to regTetihai he w;is hien 
in such an age. The great jcra in mudern tinus wan \UE,]t 
is called the restoration of literature; the iigi^s \vhr*a 
ceded it were called the dark ages ; it wimld be 
perhaps, to say, the ages in which we wcu’o iii tla^ d.ifk. 1: 
IS usually overlooked that the supposed dark aani i n- 
universal, but partial and successive altfTiiate; that b e 
dark age of England was not the diuk agt^ of ha!\ , lar 
that one country was in its light and Mgcnir, vhile a-iioihe ^ 
was in its gloom and bondage. The Eeforiiiat^oii MHiiahd 
through Europe like a trumpet; from tlu‘ kinir to bju* 
peasant there was an enthusiasm for knowledge, df - 
covery of a MS. was the subject an cinbuNW. Era ^rau- 
read by moonlight, because he could not ofTord a- aod 

begged a penny, not for the love of charity, but ibr tfi* 
love of learning. The three great points of attisif jtu v,<' 0 * 
morals, religion, and taste, but it bt^coincs acts Or 
tingmsh in this age mere men of iVuiu % : 

genius; all, however, were close c*npji-th of tbo aiiouu: 
and this was the only way by which the rastr ui 
could be improved, and the undeivtaiMliue' u iioarab. 
Whilst Dante imagined himself a copy of V^rtnl, aial 
Ariosto of Homer, they were both uiicoilmowIxs rjf thui 
greater power working within them, which cananil il om 
beyond their originals ; for their originals were pul} i uo -to 
All great discoveries bear the stamp of the in ^M\h:h 
they were made; hence we perceive the diect of mdr 
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purer religion, which, was yisible in their lives, and in 
reuilmg o£ their works we should not content ourselves 
itli the narration of events long since passed, but apply 
their maxims and conduct to our own. 

Having intimated that times and manners lend their 
form and pressure to the genius, it may be useful to draw 
a slight parallel between the ancient and modem stage, as 
it existed in Greece and in England. The Greeks were 
polytheists, their religion was local, the object of all their 
knowledge, science, and taste, was their Gods ; their pro- 
ductions wmre, therefore (if the expression may be allowed), 
statuesque; — the moderns we may designate as picturesque ; 
the end, complete harmony. The Greeks reared a structure, 
which, in iis pai'ts and as a whole, filled the mind with the 
cahtt and deviled impression of perfect beauty and sym- 
Bietrieal proportion. The moderns, blending materials, 
pi'udiiced one striking whole. This may be illustrated by 
comparing the Pantheon with York Minster or West- 
minster Abbey. Upon the same scale we may compare 
Sophocles with Shaks^re; — in the one there is a com- 
pleteness, a satisfying, un excellence, on which the mind 
ean rest; in the other w^e see a blended multitude of 
niuteriuls, great and little, magnificent and mean, mingled, 
if w e may so say, with a dissatisfying, or falling short of 
] perfect ion ; yet so promising of our progression, that we 
whnild not exchange it for that repose of the mind which 
dwells on the forms of symmetry in acquiescent admiration 
of grace. Tins general characteristic of the ancient and 
iiii)dcrn jioelrj, niiglit be exemplified in a parallel of their 
aucienl and modern music : the ancient music consisted of 
melody by the succession of pleasing sounds : the modern 
tmhviicet^ harmony, the result of combination, and effect of 
t!ic whole. 

( ri‘:tt as was the genius of Shakspere, his judgment was 
ar htiht equal. Of this we shall be convinced, if w^e look 
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round on tte age, and compare tlie nature of tlie respca^tive 
dramas of Greece and England^ differing from ilie iieios* 
sary dissimilitude of circumstances by wliieli tluy arc 
modified and influenced. Tlie Greek stage bad its luae'in 
in tbe ceremonies of a sacrifice; stick as tlio goat to 
Bacchus; — it were erroneous to call him only ihe jolly god 
of -wine, among the ancients he was Tcnorable ; he the 
symbol of that power which acts without, our c*onseioll^IH*''S 
from the vital energies of nature, as Apollo was the s\ labul 
of our intellectual consciousness. Their heroes unde!* Ins 
influence performed more than human actions ; Iwmee ttiles 
of their favourite champions soon passed into dialogntn 
On the Greek stage the chorus was ulvays before the 
audience — no curtain dropt — change of place was impos- 
sible, the absurd idea of its improbability was not indulgOil. 
The scene cannot be an exact copy of nature, but oiilj' an 
imitation. If we can believe ourselves at Thebes in one 
act, we can believe ourselves at Athens in the next. There 
seems to be no just boundary but what the feelings pre« 
scribe. In Greece, however, great judgment was necessary, 
where the same persons were perpetually before the andieiict . 
If a story lasted twenty-four hours or twenty-four yearh, it 
was equally improbable — they never attempted to impo.-o 
on the senses, by bringing places to men, though they could 
bring men to places. 

Unity of time was not necessary, where no offence w s s 
taken at its lapse between the acts, or between scene and 
scene, for where there were no acts or scenes ifc was impo-^- 
sible rigidly to observe its laws To overcome these (liili- 
culties the judgment and great genius of the ancient^ 
supplied music, and with the charms of their poetiy fflle*! 
up the vacuity. In the story of the Againeiiiiipn of 

schylus, the taking of Troy was supposed to be annoii*!|eed 
by the lighting of beacons on the Asiatic shore * tlie nmul 
being beguiled by the narrative ode of the chorus, em*» 
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Itr; leiiig tlie events of tlie siege, hours passed as minutes, 
and no improbwibility was felt at the return of AgameumoTi ; 
and yet examined rigidly be must have passed over from 
Troy in less tban fifteen minutes. Another fact bere pre™ 
seutcd itself, seldom noticed; with tbe Ancients three 
plays u ere performed in one day, they were called Trilogies. 
In Shakspere we may fancy those Trilogies connected into 
one representation. If ‘‘Lear” were divided into three, 
each part would be a play with the ancients. Or take the 
three plays of Agamemnon, and divide them into acts, 
they would forui one play : 


1st Act vuuld be the Usurpation of JEgisthiis, and IMurder of 
Acuuiemnnn ; 

‘ind. Ilmenge of Ih'e&tes, and Murder of Ins Mother; 

The penance of Orestes ; * 


f oiisumiiig a time of twenty-two years. The three plays 
being but three acts, the dropping of the curtain was as the 
conclusion of a play. 

Contrast the stage of the ancients with that of the time 
of Sliakspere, and we shall be struck with his genius ; with 
them, it had the trappings of royal and religious ceremony ; 
with him, it tvas a naked room, a blanket for a curtain ; 
but with his vivid appeals the imagination figured it out 

A field for monarchs.” 


After the rupture of the hTorthern nations, the Latin 
iangiiage, blended with the modern, produced the Romaiint 
tongue, the language of the Minstrels- to which term, as 
distiiigiiisliing their Songs and Fabliaux, we owe the word 
and the species of romance. The romantic may be con- 
sidered as Disposed to the antique, and from this change of 

niuTiiiors, those of Shakspere take their colouring. He is 
# 


^ 'nir ‘"Penanre of Orestes,'’ 
G‘*dsC — Emm, 


lead ‘ 


' The Trial of Oreste^_ 


II -rt 
haracter, 
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not to be tried bj aticienfe anti ebissle ruleKj but by tlie 
standard of Ms age. That law of unity wliieh has irs 
foundation, not in factilioas necessity uf cusioin, but} in 
nature lierself^ is instincthely observed f^y Sliakspcre. 

A unity of feeling pervades the whole of his plays* fii 
^^Komeo and Juliet all is youth atid spring~iE vonth 
with its follies, its virtues, its precipiraiicicH ; it is spring 
with its odours, flowers, and transiency the saiue feeling 
commences, goes through, and ends the play* The old 
men, the Capulets and Montagues, are not common (dd 
men, they have an eagerness, a hastiness, a pmHupitaney — 
the effect of spring. bVitli Eonieo his precipitate eliange 
of passion, his hasty marriage, and his rash dc^ath, arc all 
the effects of youth. With Juliet, love has all that is 
tender and melancholy in the nightingale, all that is volup- 
tuous in the rose, with whatever is sweet in the freshness 
of spring, but it ends wdtli a long deep sigh, like the breeze 
of the evening. This unity of character pervades the whole 
of his dramas. 

Of that species of waiting termed tragic-comedy, too 
much has been produced, but it has been doomed to the 
shelf. With Shakspere his comic constantly re-acted on 
his tragic characters. “LearJ^ wandering amidst the 
tempest, had all his feelings of distress increased by the 
overflowings of the wild wit of the Tool, as vineu'jir poured 
upon wounds exacerbates their pain ; thus oven his comic 
humour tends to the development of tragic passion. 

The next character belonging to Shakspere as Shakspere, 
was the keeping at all times the high road of life. With 
him there were no innocent aclulteines, he never rendered 
that amiable which religion and reason taught us to detest ; 
he never clothed vice in the garb of virtue, like Beaumont 
and Fletcher, — the Kotzebues of his day ; his fatherkwx^re 
le ingratitude, his husliands were stung bj^im- 

^ the affections were wounded in those points 
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all may and all must feel. Anotlier eyidenoe of 
ei^uiVite judgment in Shakspere was, that he seized hold 
ol popnlur tales Lear’’ and the “Merchant of Venice ” 
popular tales, but so excellently managed, both were 
t lie represeiuation of men in all ages and at all times 
Ills dramas do not arise absolutely out of some one 
extraordinary circumstance; the scenes may stand inde- 
poiidenrly of any such one connecting incident, as faithful 
relletUions of men and manners. In his mode of drawing 
<’ha rasters tliero were no pompous descriptions of a man 
by hiiimelf ; his character was to be drawn as in real life, 
h’lnn the wholo course of the play, or out of the mouths of 
Ins enemies or friends. This might be exemplified m the 
iditiracter of Polomus, which actors have often misrepre- 
sented. Shakspere never intended to represent him as a 
bufibon. It was nutiirai that Hamlet, a young man of 
giaiiiis anti fire, detesting formality, and disliking Polonius 
fur pfiiiical reasons, as imagining that he had assisted his 
uuelu ill Ills usurpation, should express himself satirically ; 
but IluiiilePs words should not be taken as Shakspore’s 
cuiiCHptH)!! of him. In Polonius a certain induration of 
(diaraclur arose from long habits of business ; but take his 
advice to Laertes, the reverence of his memory by Ophelia, 
and we shall find that he was a statesman of business, 
t liougli some-what past his faculties. One particular feature 
which belonged to his character was, that his recollections 
ut* ])ast life were of wisdom, and showed a knowledge of 
Imiaan iiauire, whilst what immediately passed before, and 
escaped from him, was emblematical of weakness 

Another excellence m Shakspere, and in which no other 
writer equalled him, was m the language of nature. So 
correct was it that we could see ourselves m all he wrote ; 
Ills style and manner had also that felicity, that not a 
sent nice could be read without its being discovered if it 
were Sliakspenan. In observations of livmg character, 
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raeli as of lainllorcls atnl |H‘st 5 ! 'an. Fir! iinr^ t:ro*ii ox- 
eelleiieo, laii in diMwin%^ from lii,- torn junrt. trvt d.oii 11104* 
that speoies of char.anor Wii oh no im 

he failed jn eomparihon nlth Jlih'hnr.hra. vFo?^ porontindly 
plaeed liirahclf as it were ip a ila\ -dii‘o’M ; !<at N'MkMioi'o » 
excelled in both; witness an taanintev td' oliaotiii** ti:e 
Nurse of Jiiliot. Ou the other luraL rhr ^j:r 'iv chuiraeu-o^ 
of Othello, lapro, Ilamlot, and Rioh-ri IIL, he 
could have witnessed anOhiivj: siiniLaa ho appeaiN 
ably to have askei! hiinsrlf, Hon Hnnild f aei er spoik :u 
such circumstances r' Llis (Munie eliinuieis wt‘ro u! 0 
peculiar. A drunken coiistahle wns not inK*onniion ; lut 
he could make folh a vehudc for \vn. a^ in 
Every thing wais a suh-stiMTiiiu on wdiuh !ii> cioa? i\ 0 eciiiiH 
nnghi erect a snperstrncinro. 

To distinguish what is heitimoe in ^liak^pl^o from 
wliat docs not hokmg to him. we must (observe his varied 
images symbolical of moral truth, thrusting by and seeming 
to trip up each other, from an impetuosPy of iLoiight ]n'o- 
ducmg a metro which is always flowing from oiu‘ \ erse in > 
the other, and seldom closing with the tentli s\t!ao!e u( 
the line — an instance of wdiidi may be found in the play 
of Peincles,’^ vrriiten a century beiore, bat \vh!(‘h Hh d<-* 
spere altered, and ’where Ins alteration may Ih‘ recouni/ed 
even to half a line. This wns the ease not imc'idv in 
his later plays, but in his early draimiSj smdi as 
Ijabonr’s Lo&td’ The same perfeetam in the liuwiiig eon-* 
tmuity of interchungeable uietnc.d pauses is conHuiitly 
perceptible. 

Lastly, contrast his morality with the ■writers of his awm 
or the succeeding age, or wnth those of the present day, 
who boast of tlioir superiority. He never, as beibre ob- 
served, deserted the high road of life ; lie never made his 
lovers openly gross or profane ; for common caiidourhniist 
allow that his images were incomparably less so than those 
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Ill’s contempomries. Even the letters of females in high 
life wore cojirser than his writings. 

The writings of Beaumont and Fletcher bear no compa- 
rison ; the grossest passages of Shakspere were purity to 
theirs; and it should be remembered that though he might 
occasionally disgust a sense of delicacy, lie never injured the 
luind ; he caused no excitement of passion which he flattered 
to ilegi’nde, never used what was faulty for a faulty purpose ; 
carried on no waiTare against virtue, by which wicked- 
may be made to appear as not wickedness, and where 
our sympathy was to be entrapped by the misfortunes of 
^ ice : with him vice never walked as it wore in twilight. Ho 
never inverted the order of nature and propriety, like some 
modern ivriters, who suppose every magistrate to be a 
gkittoii or a driinkai'd, and every poor man humane and 
temperate ; with him we had no benevolent braziers or sen- 
toiieiital rat(?atchers. Nothing was purposely out of place. 

if a man speik injuriously of a friend, our vindication of 
hiiii is naturally warm. Shakspere had been accused of 
profaneness. He (Mr, 0.) from the perusal of him, bad 
acquired a habit of looking into his own heart, and per- 
iH)ived the goings on of bis nature, and confident he was, 
Bhakspero was a writer of all others the most calculated to 
make his readers better as well as wiser. 
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LEOTrUH !L 

M.riuju 

1\ /FR. OOLERIDGE’R kvtuiv nf hh - M,ir- 

iTi was niarkiMi^ cluira(‘h'r!Nti<*.ii5y, w Mb ihat pM.R- 

sopliical tact wliicli pereai\es anti ir.hv-^ caG rl % iiu- 

paipabloto tbe coiJimion appralnaihitn'. li-^ 1 ,v** 

been admitted into the cIomi of SlaiL^I '«’b ; 1 ^ lM\f 

sliared bis seciet tlinuaht*^, and bni'U jinn-linr /: d* wliii b;,- 
most bidden motives. Sfr. Cbdnndtr<‘ bf‘e ‘li b} mriiut nti’ae* 
oil tbe vulgar stage (‘rnn* wlindi t’ an^lurrned t!ie 
Sisters into witclics with ])r^H>nl'-ta‘K^ They tiuie! 
beings, and blended in tben^snlves the ?e'd FuiT^ of 

the ancients wntli tbe soreere'^M*s f»:' GfUba* and 
superstition. They vere i i<aL^ nature-' father*-, 

niotbers/ sexless* they come and di-^ippear : ilay leidfud 
Blinds from evil to evil, and have the juowr uf leT^pth^g 
those who have lieen the tempters rd’ tln‘mM‘lvi*-. I'i-e 
qiiisite judgment of Shakspere is si own in iHtlar.u i'ee*n 
tlrin in the difierent laiignaae of the v, ah i eh 

other, and with those whom they addre^*^: ilie hiriaer 
])lays a ceitam fierce familiarity, uruiehqueia‘>^ mhmh d 
with terror; the latter is alwa^vS solemn, dark, and nu*-!t'- 
nous. Mr Coleridge proceeded to slmw liov M.nmmh 
became early a tempter to lunmeif: and tm tinned the 
talkative cniiosity ot the umoceut-miuded uni 

^ For fathers, mothers,” lead '' fatherless, motherk^^ ' -Liufth 
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Banqiio, in the scene witli tlie Witclies, witli tlie 
silt’iii, absent, and brooding melancboly of iiis partner, A 
•^iriking instance of tins self-temptation whb pointed out in 
the (hsuirhance of Macbeth at the election of the Pnnce of 
Chuuberland ; but the alarm of his conscience a^ipears, even 
wlulo iiiiilitatiiig to remove this har to his own advance- 
ment, as he exclaims, Stars ! hide your fires The 
mjiciuiity With which a man evades the promptings of con- 
Ncic^nce before the commission of a crime, was compared 
witii his tot il inihecility and helplessness vrhen the crime 
had been coinniiited, and Avhen conscience can be no longer 
dallied with or eluded. Maclioth in the first instance enu- 
loerares the dilferent worldly impediments to his scheme of 
murder: could lie put them by, he would jump the life 
to conic,” Yet no sooner is the murder perpetrated, than 
all the Concerns of this mortal life are absorbed and swal- 
lowed u]) ill the avenging feeling within him : he hears a 
vmco cry, ^^ilaebetli has murder’d sleep:” and therefore, 

Glamis ^]rlll sleep no more.” 

The lecturer alluded to the prejudiced idea of Lady 
M acbeth as a monster ; as a being out of nature and without 
coii^eieneo : on tlie contrary, her constant effort throughout 
t!ic play was, if the expression maybe forgiven, to bully 
c‘ou.wicn(‘e. She was a woman of a visionary and day- 
dri anting turn of mmd ; her eye fixed outlie shadows of 
lit r solitary iniibition; and her feelings abstracted, through 
the dci>p iniisings of her absorbing passion, from the com- 
mon-life sympathies of flesh and blood. But her con- 
scHuicc, SO far from being seared, was continually smarting 
within her ; and she endeavours to stifle its voice, and keep 
diowii its struggles, by inflated and soaring fancies, and 
iippc-als to spir.tiial agency. 

Sq Tar is the woimin from being dead within her, that 
her sex occasionally betrays itself m the very moment of 
dark and bloody imagination. A passage -where she alludes 
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to “ plucking lier nipple ivom tlie hi>nu1e?s giiia^ of k-r 
infant j ” tiioiigli tismilly tljouglit to prove a aiui 

miwomanlj natinu proves tlie direct oppi^site: >!ii‘ krat’Cn 
it as the most soleitm enforcemcut} to Jiaiibctli of the 
solemnity of liis proniiso to andertake llie plui- agaha^t 
Duncan* Had she so sworn, she wmild have done tliat 
which was most hornhle to her feelings, rather than hrrak 
the oath; and us the most hurrililc act which it was pos- 
sible foi' imagination to conceive, as that wfiich was niONt 
revolting to her own feelings, she allinicH to the dt‘M ruction 
of her infant, w^hile in tlie act of sucking at her breast* 
Had she regarded this with savage inchknence, there 
would have been no force in the ap}>etil ; but her wry allu- 
sion to it, and her purpose in this allusion, shows that she 
considered no tie >so tender as that nluch coimicUiul hot 
with her babe. Another exquisite trait was the fahcriig 
of her resolution, while standing o^er Duncan m his 
slumbers : Had he not resembled niy father as he slept, I 
had done it.’^ 

Mr. Coleridge concluded the loctux'e, of which we have 
been only able to touch upon a few of the heads, liy an- 
nouncing his intention of undertaking in lus next diset/ursu 
the analysis of the character of Hamlet. It is iiuich to l!it» 
credit of the literary feeling of Bristol that the room over- 
flowed.^ 

This remark is concliisne that Coleridge's complaiot ns h:s 
Cottle (see note to the Introductory Mutter) tefers m the 
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seeming inconsistencies m tlie conduct and cimrao* 
ter o{ Hamlet bare long exercised tbe conjectural 
inireninfcy of critics: and as we are aWays lotb to suppose 
That tlie cause of defective apprehension is in ourselves, the 
mystery has been too commonly explained by the very easy 
pn^eess of supposing that it is, in fact, inexplicable, and 
iff resolving tbe difficulty into the capricious and irregular 
g<‘iiius of Sliakspere. 

Coleridge, in his third lecture, has effectually exposed 
the shallow and stupid arrogance of this vulgar and iiido* 
lent dedsioiL He has shown that the intricacies of Hamlet's 
character may be traced to Sliakspere’s deep and accurate 
.sm*ence in mental philosophy. That this character must 
huvt* some common connection with the Liws of our nature, 
was assumed by the lecturer, from the fact that Hamlet 
was the darling of every country where literature was fos- 
tered. He thought it essential to tbe understanding of 
Hum let’s eluracter that we should reflect on the constitu- 
liHU of our own minds. Man was distinguished from the 
iitiiiiuii in proportion as thought prevailed over sense; but 
in In^akhy processes of the mind, a balance was maintained 
heiweeti the impressions of outward objects and the inward 
operations of the intellecii : if there be an overbalance in 
tlie contemplative faculty, man becomes the creature of 
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meditation, and loses the power of lu^tAnu KhaK^pfre 
seems to liare conceived a mind in the iuphest nf 

excitement, witli this overpowering txciivii} of iioeUeep 
and to have placed him in oirennmiantvs %\hen* lit* . 
obliged to act on the spar of the moment, ilaniitt. tlaai^iih 
brave and careless of death, had contracted aniorlcdi h 
bility from iliis overlmlance in tin* mind, ])rudu''nitr 
lingering, and -jacillatmg deLiys of procraMiu nitCi, \pul 
wasting ill the energy of rcsolvinu' the energy *0 act mg. 
Thus the play of “ Hamlet ” offers a dire(‘i coiitru'-t to that 
of ilucbeth d’ the one proceeds with the urniosi ^lo\ute^s, 
the other with breathless and crowaled rapidity. 

The effect of this overbalance of imagination lieanti^ 
fully illustrated m the inward la'ooding of iiamlt*! tho^ 
effect of a wSii})erflnoxis activity of thouglit. 1[|^ ni'od, un- 
seated from its healthy balance, is for ever occupied wdh 
the w'orld wdthin him, and abstracted from external tliums; 
liiswmrds give a substance to shadows, and he dwouis!lt*)l 
with common- place realities. It is the nature of thuiiedu 
to be indetinite, while definiteneSvS hidongs to ri*aliiy. 
sense of sublimity arises, not from the sight of an rniiwui'd 
object, but from the reflection upon it; not from flu* im- 
pression, but from the idea. Pew have seen a et4ebraicH! 
waterfall without feeling something of diNipponitment : it 
is only subsequently, by reflection, that the idea (jf the 
waterfall comes full into the mind, and brings wilh ithi 
tram of siildime associations, Hamlet felt this: in liim we 
see a mind that keeps itself in a state of abstraetieu, and 
beholds external objects as hieroglyphics. His sohloquv, 

Oh that this too, too solid flesh would molt,” armi«s fro*u 
a craving after the indefinite: a disposition or tinnper 
which most easily besets men of genius; a morbid era\niig 
for that which is not The self-delusion common this 
temper of mind was finely exemplified in the cdiaracier 
which Hamlet gives of himself: ‘‘It cannot be, 1)at I am 
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il, md lack ga]\ to make oppression kiticr 
Hi* the seeing his chains for the breaking of tliem; 

n‘*l iii lavs actual, till action is of no use; and he becomes 
*he ^ leriiii of lamim'^ianees and accident, 

riic iiH'turer, in descending to particulars, took occasion 
10 ileiLiit! iVom the coiiimon charge of improbable eccen- 
t I'lair, the scene which follows Hamlet’s interview with the 
* HiOht He shoved that after the mind has been stretched 
1 HU Olid pilch and tone, it must either sink into 

ixliHU-iiMii and inanity, or seek relief by change. Persons 
con\mNain with deeds of cruelty contrive to escape from 
H cir con*^cii‘iiee ly eonneciing something of the ludicrous 
w !iin Ifii ; and by inventing grotesque terms, and a certain 
f 'chnical phraseology, to disguise the horror of their 
piM ‘tices. 

T!ie tciTihhu hovever pai'adosicai it may appear, will be 
haoid to loiiidi on the verge of the liidLCi'oiis. Both arise 
from the per{‘ej)tioii of somethings out of the common nature 
(»!’ ^!ll!lgS“~“^^^iJ^<•dhing out of place: if from this we can 
, h'-tiuc! danger, the micomnionness alone remains, and the 
of the rklieulons is excited. The close alliance of 
the^e oppu'^ites ajipears from the circumstance that laughter 
H equally ihe expression of extreme anguish and horror as 
t f joy: in the same manner that there are tears of 3 oy as 
as if* u'> (kf sorrow, so there is a laugh of terror as well 
In a iauHi c/f moirinont, TliChC complex causes will natu- 
rally Inuc pruduced in Hamlet the disposition to escape 
:nui If’H <i\u' feelings of the overwhelming and snporna* 
lure! h\ a vdd irausirion to the ludicrous, — a sorb oi 
> aindi i* br iWsdo, bordering on the flights of delirium. 

i\! r. i % ca ^ aiuti hwtaneed. as a proof of Shakspere’s minute 
Imwli due nf human nature, the unimportant conversatioi 
wliis'fi t'.ko^ j lace during the expectation of the Ghost’s ap 
poar ’ tn d !u‘ recalled to our notice what all must hav^ 
obseivcil in cummon life, that on the brink of some seriom 
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eiiterprisOj or event of moment, men imt iirally eliule t lie pres- 
&iire of their own thoiigiits by tuniing aside totri\ la! objset^ 
and familiar circumstances So in “ trainlet,’' the dialec’ue 
on the platform begnns with remarks un ilie cohliiess of tlie 
air, and inquiries, obliquely comieettal indeed with the i‘\- 
peeled hour of the -sisitation, but thrown out in a seemhig^ 
vacuity of topics, as to the striking* of the clock The 
same desire to escape from the inward nioiights is adinir- 
ably carried on in Hamlet's inoraJiznig on the Dairhda 
custom of wassailing; and a doa])le purpose is hen* uin 
swered, which demonstrates the exquisite judgment of 
Shakspere. By thus entangling the attention of tho 
audience in the nice distiuetsons and parenthetical sen* 
tencos of Hamlet, he takes them completely by surprise on 
the appearaneo of the Ghost, which comes upon tluan in ail 
the suddenness of its visionary character. No modern 
wnnter would have dared, like Shakspere, to hove pi'ecedcd 
this last visitation by two distinct appearances, or could 
have contrived that the third should rise upon the two 
former in impressiveness and solemnity of interest. 

Mr, Coleridge at the commencement of this lecture drew 
a comparison between the characters of Macbeth and Bona- 
parte — both tyrants, both indifferent to means, however 
barbarous, to attain tlieir ends ; and he hoped the fate of 
the latter would be like the former, in failing amidst a host 
of foes,^ which his cruelty and injustice had roused against 
him. At the conclusion of Ins lecture, he alluded to the 
successes of the Allies, and complimented his country on 
the lead she had taken, and the example she had set to 
other nations, in resisting an attack upon the middle clashes 
of society ; for if the French Empei'or had succeeded in his 
attempts to gain universal dominion, there would Jiavo 

% 

^ This lecture was delivered on Ko\. 4: the battle of Leipi.ic was 
fought on Oct. 18 . 
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i tH-tt hut two i*l:iBse.s saflered to exist — tlie high and the 
imv. Miutluiii, Justly proud, as she had a right to be, of a 
a Jldioiu a Bacon, and a Newton, could also 
ln„nust nf a KeSbon and a Weihngton. 
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LECTUilE [V. 

]Viuur\, Tale >. 

A T the commoTiceiaent of the fourth lecture evciiinir^ 
^ Mr Coleridge combated the opinion hold b\ son^e 
critics, that the writmgvS of Shak'-pere like ss ihlor- 

ness, in which were desolate plaei'S, most he.iutiFul t!ou«a‘>, 
and weeds; he argued that oven the iith*^ of his pla}^* re 
appropriate and showed jadgmeiii, presenting as ii wwi* a 
bill of fare before the feast. This was jnnailiai'ly so In 
the Winter’s Tale/' — a wild story, eaiculuti il to st 
a circde round a fireside. He maintained that Sliakrpire 
ought not to be judged of in detail, but on the \ria)!e. A 
pedant differed from a master in cramping hiin*~olf wiili 
certain established rules, tvhereas the laastern'uarilod rule 4 
as always controllable by and subservient to the end. Tlie 
])assion to be delineated in the ‘^Winterh^ d\de'' A\aN ya* 
lousy Shaksperc's description of this, howe\t*r, v*as ptah 
fectly philosophical: the mind, in its first harbourjiig of 
it, became mean and despicable, and the first st n-jpon \\as 
perfect shame, arising from llic cim^lderatioii rsf Inumg 
possessed an object unworthily, of degradnpg a person 
thing*. The mind that once indulges this piishioii h,n^ a pre« 
disposition, a vicious weakness, by which it’kaulkn e tiro 
from every spark, and from circumstunees the mo>t'jn ac- 
cent and indifferent finds fuel to f(‘cd the flame. This hu 
exemplified m an able manner, from the coiidiiefc am! 
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of nlio s^i/xmI upon occiiiTences of wMdi 

ho im‘in»lf \MU t‘U> cause; and when speaking of Hermione, 
i'fcn;-aa*il Lis aiieor-with images of the lowest sensualityj 
a*al p'ltviied ihe object with the utmost cruelty. This clia- 
Mr, roll ridge {\mtrasted wuth that of Othello, whom 
li.id |H}rtri)ed the very opposite to a jealous 
t'iiiii : he w'as iiohk\ generous, open-hearted; unsuspicious 
un ! un^U'^pfetiiig; ami who, even after the exhibition of 
li-.nduc’vhief as evidence of his wife’s guilt, hursts out 
in ht r prai>e. ^Ir. C. ridiculed the idea of making Othello 
a He was <3 gallant iloor, of royal blood, combining 

a idgl: Siii>e of Spauihh and Italian feeling, and whose 
Lcdao nauiiv \\,is wrought on, not by a fellow with a conn- 
tcmiiier prede^tlne(! for the ‘^allows, as some actors repre- 
JiOnl hero, but by an accomphshed <ind artful villain, who 
vas hub faUgable in his ex^rtmiia to poison the mind of the 
1 i:ut‘ ami >wanhy 3Ioor It is impossible, with our limits, 
th f.ih.iw C hurrbre ihroiigh those nice discriminations 
bv u.rch ha cbundated the vanous characters m thisexcel- 
b^* I d!‘i> la. S|HSikrag of the character of the wmmen of 
or raiher, as Pope stated, the absence of cha- 
i\ Mr. Colmhlge siid this w’as the highest compliment 
r,wA Iv paid to them* the elements were so com- 
u ‘ 0 , -o was the btlance of feeling, tliat no one 
pr'ir'ubal in pirticul.ir, — e\eiw thing amiable as sisters, 
wnes, wmsiiuiudcd m the thought. To form 
a <'•-: rial lull and to enjoy tbe beauties of Shaksperc, 
M bs'tniv^ Hioulil be heard again and again, 

it .n some future period, we may occasionally fill 

4 ^’ C( hanii.N with an Analvsis of his different Lectures, 
b* * r Ah.O we pre^^mted last week of the first; at pre- 
'!/, wc euut eiii ourselves with generals. 

/ 
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U ist 07 / ra I PI a ijs. R icJ> tinl I L 

ipULLY to compreliend tlio nature ol iho HMnrie 
Drama, the diiferenco should be iincler*Ntt)od between 
the epic and tragic muse. The latter reeognizoh and is 
grounded upon the free-wull of man ; the former is under 
the control of destiny, or, among Christians, an o\m‘ru}ing 
Providence. In the epic, the prominent character ls twTi 
under tins influence, and w^hen aceidunis <ire inrrodueed, 
they are the result of causes over which our wdl! has no 
power. Ail epic play begins and eiuhs arbitrarih ; its only 
law IS, that it possesses beginning, middle, and miii ilomer 
ends avith the death of Hector; the final fate uf Troy 
left untouched. Virgil ends with the marnuce of ; 

the historical eventvS are left imperfect 

In the tragic, the free-wall of man is the fir''! cau<e, mnl 
accidents are never introduced ; if they are, it con-iM'To ! 
a great fault. To cause the death of a hero ly fua*id^*nt. 
such as slipping off a plank into the sca,^ would be bciuntli 
the tragic muse, as it would arise from no namtal {udr n 
Shakspere, in blending the epic wnlh the inigaa li 
given the impression of the drama to the lu-torv o! hj. 

\ 

^ CrOtridge had probably in lomcl a {‘okbiatfS nf ?tl \ it 

peribhed m tliib way, landing from hib hhiij, tun! rond« led hthh * 

weight ol hih armour. 
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coniitry. Bj tliis means he has bequeathed as a legacy 
the pure spirit of history. Not that his facts are implicitly 
to bo relied on, or is he to be road, as the Duke of Marl- 
borough read him, as an historian; but as distance is 
destroyed by a telescope, and by the force of imagination 
we see in the coiistell itions, brought close to the eye, a 
multitude of worlds, so by the law of impressiveness, Tvheii 
we read his plays, we seem to live in the era he portrays. 

One great object of his historic plays, and particularly 
of tliat to be examined (Richard II.), was to make his 
eoiintrMuen more patriotic; to make Englishmen proud 
of being Englishmen. It was a play not much acted. 
This was not regretted by the lecturer ; for he never saw 
ony of Slmkspere's plays performed, but with a degree of 
pain, disgust, and indignation He had seen Mrs. Siddons 
as Jjady, and Kemble as Macbeth : — these might be the 
3ilacbeths of the Kembles, but they were not the Macbeths 
of Shakspere. He -was therefore not grieved at the enor- 
mous size and monopoly of the theatres, which naturally 
pri^duced many bad but few good actors ; and which drove 
Hhtdvspere fi’om the stage, to find his proper place in the 
heart and in the closet, where he sits enthroned on a 
double-headed Parnassus With him and Milton every- 
thing that was admirable, everything that was praiseworthy, 
was to be found. 

Shakspere showed great judgment in his first scenes ; 
they contained the germ of the ruling passion which was 
to be developed hereafter. Thus Richard’s hardiness of 
mind, arising from kingly power; his weakness and de- 
bauchery from continual and unbounded flattery; and the 
haughty temper of the barons ; one and the other alternately 
fornibig the moral of the play, are glanced at in the first 
t-cenes. An historic play requires more excitement than 
a tragic; thus Slmkspere never loses an opportunity of 
awakonmg a patriotic feeling. For this purpose Old Q-aunt 
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ucciises fijieliard of bavmj:^ Lirmoil out tho >!ai d. H !ait 
could be a greater rebuke to a kui;u^ than In* luh! :hui 

^'Tlils realm, Ea,.l’u.\ 

Is non' out . . 

Like to a teiiement, laiai ^ 

This speech of Gamit is inO‘^t boautJul; flio p!‘Mpr(tay 
ot putting so long a speech lulu the nioulli i»f :ni uhi 
man might easily be shown* It tlienee p'artna!^ uf the 
nature of piophec} : — 

klethmk‘*» I am a ].ioplu't m*n in^fiaan!^ 
a\u(i ihuh ♦*\piung, do ton t<‘li t*i’ h'n,' 

The plains of Rhakspere, as bofoi’e <)hst*rud of leonou 
and Juliet,” rvere clnuMettnasi it‘ thruunhoui * -vGierea*. 
that was all jouili and spring, ibis was ^weuaiii'di tvoik- 
ness; the characters were of extreme uhi aot*, nr partook 
of the nature of age and imbi'ciliit. The Imigth of ih.e 
speeches was adapted to a deliverT between aeiing and 
recitation, which produced in tlio auditors a deeiiitr nr 
frame of mind faTOurable to the poet, and useful to tliem- 
selves: — how different from modern plays, wiua’e the ulave 
of the scenes, with every wished-for olijet*! mduMritnisly 
realized, the mind becomes liewildered jii surri>inHlinLr 
attraction; whereas Shakspere, in phice of ramnign muMe, 
and outward action, addresses us in words that emdrant 
the mind, and carry on the attention fioin scene to sre^ne 
Critics who argue against t!ie use of a thiiiir iVt^m its 
abuse, have taken oflence at the introduction in a iingedy 
of that play on wmrds wdnch is called jiiinning. Bur how 
stands the fact with nature ^ Is there not a tendeiu*} ui 
the human mind, when suffering under some great atiliciion, 
to associate everything around it with the ohtru si vK feel- 
ing, to connect and absorb all into the predominant sen- 
sation? Thus Old Gaunt, discontented with his relation, 
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i'.i the ppctwlmes'! oE age, when Richard asks “how is it 
n itb aged Gaunt,” breaks forth— 

U ' how that name befits my composition ! 

Old Gaunt, Indeed; and Gaunt m being old. 

*» * # # #l5 

Gaunt am I for the gia\e, Gaunt as a grave,” &c. 

Shakspci'tij as if he anticipated the hollow sneers of 
criiieSj m.ikes Richard reply : — 

^ Can sick men play so nicely with their names 

To wliMi the answer of Grannt presents a confutation of 
tliiK idle criticism, — 

Ko, misery makes sport to mock itself.” 

The only nomenclature of criticism should be the classi- 
hcatioii of the iaeulties of the mind, how they are placed, 
how they are subordinate, whether they do or do not 
appeal to the worthy feelings of our nature. False criticism 
is ereuied by ignorance, light removes it ; as the croaking 
of frogs in a ditch is silenced by a candle. 

The beautiful keeping of the character of tlie play is con- 
spicuous in the Duke of York. He, like Gaunt, is old, and, 
full of a religious loyalty, struggling with indignation at 
the king^s vices and follies, is an evidence of a man giving 
up all energy under a feeling of despair. The play through- 
out is a history of the human mmd, when reduced to ease 
its aiiguish with words instead of action, and the necessary 
fcelmg of weakness which such a state produces. The 
FC'Ofie between the Queen, Bushy, and Bagot, is also woid^hy 
ol notice, from the characters all talking high, but perform- 
ing nothing: and from Shakspere’s tenderness to those 
presentiments, wdiich, wise as we will be, will still adhere 
to oii{‘ nature. 

Shakspere has contrived to bring the character of Richard, 
with all his prodigality and hard usage of his friends, still 
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AV'itJiiii tlie eoiiipas^^ of out pity: fnr ilti.l liim 
beloved knew bim be4* I'l'e iyiti'a pi.,-, 

sioiiately attaclieil lu Inm, and Idh !b (T 'rli.'-’e) 

adheres to the lasL lie is nut one <<!* th '-e e. hu-e 
nieiit gives deliglii ; his appeal* t in- 
ward objects, and from the pia>eu of ilatu^f’er^^ Iiiia ; 

wo cannot, therefore, help pityiinr, and he had 

been placed in a rank where he would hj\e Uven h‘'S 
exposed, and where he might luive bi^en happy and im fiii 
The next character which piH'seuitMl iNelf, wais ihut ot 
Bolingbroke. It wans itself a contradienou to the liia^ ot 
Pope — Shakspere grow' immortal lu >p!te of lum^elfd’ 
One thing was to be observed, that in all his ]da\s he fakes 
the opportunity of sowing germs, the fill! tle\^. lopnuast of 
which appears at a future time. Tlins in il-air, IX, la* 
prepares ns for the character of Henry V., ami the w holo 
of Gloucester’s character in Henry VI. is so diiVenait ffom 
any other that we are prepared for Uielui I’d 111, In IJohng- 
broke is defined the struggle of inward deteriiiinatiim W’hh 
outw’'ard show of liumility. His first iniroduetiun, wliero 
he says to the nobles wdio came to meet him, — 

Welcome, my lords I w<it your lo\e pursros 
A banished traitor ; all my treasury 
Is yet but untelt tliauksy ibc, 

could only be compared to ilarius, as dchcribtalln Phinindi, 
' exclaiming, on the presentation of the t:on>xi!ar induN, I)o 
these “befit a banished traitor?^’ comM'aimn in pivtondcil 
disgrace the implacable ambition that liaiiiiO‘d him, 

In this scene old York again apjiears, ami wall high 
feelings of loyalty and duty reproves Buling’bruko lu lulu- 
ne.Bs of wmrds, but with feebleness of action 

Show me thy humble heait, and not tliy krited’ 

•Y ii ^ # Jf " ♦ 

Tut I tut I 
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iJraee me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle s 
I am no traitor’s uncle ’’ 

* •»»» -»■ -.fc » 

\\ liy, toolisli boy, the king is left behind, 

-And m my loyal bosom lies his powei ” 

Yet after till this rehemeiice he concludes — 

Well, wtdl, I see the issue of these arms 5 
I cannot mend it, 

But if I could, by Him that gave me life, 

1 would attach you all .... 

So fare you well, 

Unless you please to enter 111 the castle, 

And theie lepose you tor tnis night 

tlu‘ whole character trnnspiring in verhal exjiressioii. 

I1ie o\erliowing of Eichard’s feelings, and which tends 
to keep iiim m our esteem, is the scone where he lands, — 

Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 

Tlio' rebels wound thee with their horses’ hoofs 

FO heautifiilly descriptive of the sensations of a man and a 
kinu* attached to ins country as Ms inheritance and his 
birthright. His resolution and determination of action are 
depicted in glowing words, thus : — 

So ivben this thief, this tiaitor Bolingbroko, 

Shall see us using m our thi'one," &c. &c. 

# ^ •It )t -tt 

• « that Bolingbioke hath press’d, 

God for his Ivichard hath m heavenly pay 
A glorious angel ” 

AVIio, after this, would not have supposed great energy 
of action? No! all was spent, and upon the first ill- 
tidings, nothing but despondency takes place, with alterna- 
tives of unmanly despair and unfounded hopes; great 
activifr of mind, without any strength of moral feeling to 
rouse'* to tiction, presenting an atyful lesson in the education 
i)£ princes. 
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liereii migiit faeoteomHl, ih:it »Slials{HTi*. 
l)est tragedies where moral rellectams are iuliHHiiiei‘d iullie 
cliorases, &c.> puts general reflectiunH in ilie numtlw uf 
umniportunt personages. His great mvn uvwr iiinruidut 
except midcr tlie iniluence of violent pahhiun ; ior It is tfie 
nature of passion to generalize. Tims. t\’^o IVlifoib in flie 
street, when they quarrel, have recomvt^ to their jinnei'h.H, 

‘ — “^‘It is always the case with such fellows astliuse,’* ur 
some siioli phrase, making a species their olijeci th' aversion. 
Shakspere uniformly elicits grand and m»hle truths fmni 
passion, as sparks are forced from lietited iron. Kiclianrs 
})jirado of resignation is consistent with the other parts of 
the play : — 

. . . . ‘‘ Ofeunifort no man ; 

Let 's talk oi graves, uf worms, uiul 

easing his heart, and consinumg all that is niiinly in words: 
never anywhere seeking comfort in despair, liat luHtaking 
the moment of exhaustion for quiet, This is iincly con- 
trasted in Bolinghroke’s struggle of haiighh feeling wil!i 
temporary dissimulation, in which the latter says 

Ilarrj Bolnigbroke, 

On both Ins knees tlotli ki^s King Pucliaurft Lk\ 

But, with the prudence of Ins character, afic'' ihL> Inpocn- 
tical speech, adds — 

^^Marcli on, and maik King liiciiard Inm be luMka/^ 

Shakspere’s wonderful judgment aiipears in his his- 
torical plays, in the introduction of some incident or 
oilier, though no way connected, yet servinu- to give an iiir 
of historic fact. Thus the scene of the and flic 

Gardener realizes the thing, makes the occiirn iic*e Kyloiiger 
a segment, but gives an individuality, a li\eli2ieri.: awl 
presence to the scene. 

After an observation or tw^o upon Shakspero’s taking 
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uiKaiitiip^e of making an impression {riendly to ike ckarac- 
ur of liis favouinte kero Henry T., in tlie disconrse of 
BiiHiigi)roke respecting kis son’s absence, Mr. Coleridge 
said iie skoiild roserve kis definition of the character of 
I'^alslaiT until he came to that of Bichard III., for in hoik 
was an, ovca'prizing of the intellectual above the moral cha- 
racter : in the most desperate and the most dissolute the 
same moral clemeiiis were to be found. 

Of the assertion of Dr. Johnson, that the writings of 
Skakspere were deficient in pathos, and that lie only pub 
(air senses into complete peacefulness, Mr. Coleridge held 
this much preferable to that degree of excitement which 
was the object of the German drama ; and concluded aTcry 
interesting lecture with reading some observations he penned 
after being present at the representation of a play in Ger- 
many, in wdiich the wife of a colonel who had fallen into 
disgrace was frantic first for grief, and afterwards for Joy. 
A distortion of feeling was the feature of the modern drama 
of Kotzebue and his followers; its heroes were generous, 
liberal, brave, and noble, just so far as they could, without 
the sacrifice of one Christian virtue ; its misanthropes were 
tencler-heartod, and its tender-hearted were misanthropes. 
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LECTUEE VI. 

EicJiarcl IIL Falstaff. Lojo. ShtJcq^ere m a Poet 

ijGmnilhj. 

TF onr foxirtli page may be seen an analysis of tlie fiftli 
Lecture of tins gentleman. Last evening be delivered 
liis sixth. It may be necessary here to remark that Mr. 
Coleridge in bis second Lecture stated that from the 
diffuseness be unavoidably foil into in bis introdueloiy 
discourse, be should be unable to compleio the seru‘H be 
bad designed without an additional Lecture, which ihosa 
w'lio had regularly attended would be admitted to gratis. 
This was the one delivered last night; that, iliercFure, 
intended on Education, w^ould be the seventh ln^^ca(l of 
the sixth, which is to take place on to-morrow (Thursday ^ ) . 
We must content ourselves with giving to-day a very brief 
account of the Lecture of last night, hlr. Coleridire coin-" 
inenced by tracing the history of Tragedy and Comedy 
among the ancients, with whom both were distinct . Shak- 
spere, though he had produced comedy in tragedy, had 
never produced tragi-comedy. With him, as with Aristo- 
phanes, opposites served to illustrate each other. The 

^ Not. 18, 18 13* We have no information to fuinibh on the^hiihject 
of this Lecture. 

^ Though we have certainly tampered with tlie piinctiiaiwii, no 
attempt has been made to correct the English of these reports. 
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arpiia eommoii to botli was ideal, the comedy of tlie Greek 
^ini! the English dramatist was as much above real life as 
the tragedy. Tragedy was poetry in the deepest earnest, 
Ciiiut*ily was mirth in the highest zest, exulting in the 
ri^niaval of all bounds ; an intellectual wealth squandered 
in sport: it had no thing to do with morality; its lessons 
were prudential; it taught to avoid vice; but if it aimed 
at admonition, it became a middle thing, neither tragedy 
lior comedy. lsli\ 0,, in deciphering the character of 
Falstaff, was naturally led to a comparison of the wit of 
Sliakspere with that of his contemporaries (Ben Jonson, 
lie.), and aptly remarked, that whilst Shakspere gave 
us wit as salt to our meat, Ben Jonson gave wit as salt 
instead of meat. After wit, Mr. 0. proceeded to define 
li amour, and entered into a curious history of the origin of 
tiie term, distinguishing the sanguine, the temperate, the 
melancholy, the phlegmatic. Where one fluid predominated 
o\"er the other, a man was said to be under the influence of 
that particular humour. Thus a disproportion of black 
bile xtmdered a man melancholy. But when nothing serious 
was ihe consequence of a predominance of one particular 
fluid, the actions performed were humorous, and a man 
capable of describing them termed a humorist. 

ShaksperG, possessed of wit, humour, fancy, and imagi- 
nation, built up an outward world from the stores within 
iiis mind, as the bee builds a hive from a thousand sweets, 
gntbered from a thousand flowers. He was not only a 
great Poet but a great Philosopher. The characters of 
Eiclmrd HI., lago, and Palstaff, were the characters of 
men who reverse the order of things, who place intellect at 
ihe head/ whereas it ought to follow like geometry, to 
prove and to confirm. Ho man, either hero or saint, ever 
acted trom an unmixed motive ; for let him do what he 

^ See the opening paragraph of Mr. Collier’s Xllth Lecture, 
p. U7« 
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will riglitlj, .still conseieiico 'Ml is Ti^nr tliiiy.” 

liiclaardj langHng at constnence, and snt‘<^iii\£r a- radirit^n* 
felt a confidence in Ins intellect, uhiclt iirinil litin lo 
commit tlie most horrid crimes, hetniiihe he iVU liifiisMd 
altlioxigli inferior in form and shape, superim* tu tJitee 
around him; he felt ho possessed n power that thty had 
not, lago, on the same principle, conseiuus of supcnoj' 
intellect, gave scope to his cnry, and hesitated not to rnai 
a gallant, open, and generous friend in the moment of 
felicity, because lie was not promoted as he evpecreih 
Othello was superior in place, but lago fell him inferior in 
intellect, and nnTestrained by conscience, trampled upon 
him. Falstaif, not a degraded man of genius, like Ihirns, 
but a man of degraded genius, with the same coiisricmsiicws 
ot superiority to his companions, fastened Inraseif on a 
young prince, to prove how much his milueiice on an lieir 
apparent could exceed that of statesmen. With tin's view 
he hesitated not to practise the most coiiiemptuDiiB of all 
characters : — an open and professed liar : even Ms sensualiiy 
was subservient to his intellect, for he appeared to drink 
sack that he might have occasion to sliow his wit. One 
thing, however, worthy of observation, w as the contrast of 
labour m ITalsiaff to produce wit, with the ease with which 
Prince Henry parried his shaft, and the final coiitcnipt 
which such a character deserved and i^eucived from the 
young king, when Falstaff, calling his friends around hind 
Hym, Bardolph, Pistol, &c , expected the consummation 
of that influence which he flattered himself to have 
established. 

Mr. C. concluded by delivering his opinion of Slutk- 
spere’s general character as a Poet, independent of a 
Dramatist. His “ Venus and Adonis/’ written at .|ii early 
age, contained evidence of his qualifications as a' Poet : 
great sweetness and melody of sound, with an exquisite 
richness of language, were symptoms of that genius wMcli, 
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fnillior displayed Ib Ms ‘‘Lncrece/^ received its consuni” 
Fntinii in liis Dramatic writings. Our limits prevent us 
from following Mr. Coleridge furtlier. We do not offer 
Jipolniry to our readers for having consumed so many 
of our columns in a hriot* outline of his interesting Lectures. 
1 u uoin [in insight into human nature, to enjoy the writings 
and utniiis of the first dramatic poet of any age, and above 
nil to obtain that knowledge of ourselves, which the Lec- 
turers of 31 r. Coleridge, rich in imagery, language, and 
wisdom, were calculated to produce, have afforded us so 
Tmmh genuine gratification, that wm could not resist the 
desire of imparting a share to our readerg. 
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APPBI^DIX. 

^P{) innlvc our rolume as complete a record as possible of 
Colt* nil go’s opinions on tlxe Englisli Dramatists, some 
criticisms from other works of Ms are appendoci 
iliH criticisms on English poets, not dramatists, are 
miinevoMH. In otir extnicts from Mr. Collier’s Preface, all 
biicli tlitit he gives have been admitted, to secure them a 
permanent place* Eor the same reason, we here include 
the notes on Clianeer and Spenser, in the Lectures of 1818; 
and those on Milton, in the same Lectures, for a double 
!‘eason, for they probably contain the substance of the 
lectures of 1811-12. Many criticisms on modem 
pmts will be found in the “Table Talk,” and in the 
Jiiogniphia Literaria,” — on Bowles, Southey, and Words- 
worth, mainly. These publications are easily accessible. 

It may be added that Coleridge often repeats himself, — 
uitli variations. The substance of our quotation from the 
Friend,” for example, may be found in the “Essay on 
ililethod ; ” and Coleridge’s ideas on poetry generally, in the 
lectures of 1811-12, and in those of 1818, are illustoated 
by similar ones in the “Biographia Literaria,” 

L The specific sijiiiptoms of poetio poiver eluoidaied in a 
rriticid analysis cf ShaJespere^s ^^Yems and Adonis Y cl 

Iiape of LucremY Chapter xv. of the “Biographia 
Litoaria.” 

Ia 41 ie application of the.se principles to purposes of 
prgclical criticism as employed in the appraisal of works 
more or less imperfect, T have endeavoured to discover 
what the qualities in a poem are, which may be deemed 
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)roiiiises and Specific of p^x^tir pon.r 

pushed froEX general talent dcunan.ueil I » innci- 

xiflition by accidental motives, by im aio (d thv ratlx'r 

hail by the inspiration of a genial umi priHlimlvi* nout’c. 
In this investigation, I could not, 1 thmight, i!o 
iian keep before me the earliest xvork of t!a* grmc* f 
genins, that perhaps hitman nature has yet pnsiuerd. ta<r 
mijruiihmtnded ^ Shakspere. I mean the Venus am! 
Adonis,” and the ‘*Lncrece;” works wliich give ai umM 
strong promises of the strength, and }ct ohvi«)us proofs f>f 
the immaturity, of his genius. From tlii‘se I absirauttHl 
the following marks, as characteristics of origmal poetic 
genius in general. 

1. In the Venus and Adonis,” the first and mo>t 
obvious excellence is the perfect sweetness of the 
tion , its adaptation to the subject; and tlie power di<- 
played in varying the march of the words without, pa^^'^iiig 
into a loftier and more majestic rhj fchm than was demanded 
liy the thoughts, or permitted by the propriety of preMa*v- 
ing a sense of melody predominant. The delight in rii-h- 
ness and sweetness of sound, even to a faulty excess, if it 
be evidently origmal, and not the result of an easily iniii able 
mechanism, I regard as a highly favourable promise in the 
compositions of a young man. ^‘Thc man that luth not 
music in his soul” can indeed never be a geimino po. t, 
Imagery (even taken from nature, much mmv vlieii 
planted from books, as travels, voyages, and words oi 
natural history); affecting incidents; just thioaghts; im 
teresting personal or domestic feelings; and witii iho-e k'c 
art of their combination or Intertexiiiro in tho form of a 


poem , may all by incessant effort be acr|mrecl as a ti’Uii 


^ *Aw)p pivpLO'i'ove, a phiase ivliich I liave i 


monk, ivho applies it to a Patriarch of Coiistanlniopli , i mghf ktvo 
said that I haic reclaimed rather than borroiNcd it, for it stoirs 


belong to Shakspere de jure biiigulari, ei cx pmletjio T. U. 
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‘ ‘I nriii of tulent^ and much reading, who, as I once 
lure nl)'-t‘!‘ved, has mistaken an intense desire of poetic 
pnniimn for a natural poetic genius; the lore of the 
bitraiT laid for a possession of the peculiar means. But 
e t^f musical delight, with the power of producing 
is a gift of imagination; and this, together with the 
wer of reducing multitude into unity of effect, and 
idifying a senes of thoughts by some one predominant 
oina’lit or feeling, may be cultivated and improved, but can 
ver learnt. It is in these that “ Foefa nascitur 
2, A becuiid promise of genius is the choice of subjects 
ly remote from the private interests and circumstances 
the writer himself. At least I have found, that where 
e subject is taken immediately from'^the author’s personal 
osations and experiences, the excellence of a particular 
em is hut an equivocal mark, and often a fallacious 
jdg^’e, of genuine poetic power ^ We may perhaps re- 
miber the tale of the statuary, who had acquired con- 
ieiable reputation for the legs of his goddesses, though 
e rest of the statue accorded but indifferently with ideal 
uuty; till his wife, elated by her husband’s praises, 
odestly acknowledged that she herself had been his con- 
oii model. In the “ Venus and Adonis,” this proof of 
lOtic pow'er exists even to excess. It is throughout as if 
superior spirit, more intuitive, more intimately conscious 
en than the characters themselves, not only of every out- 
irtl look and act, but of the flux and reflux of the mind 
ali its subtlest thoughts and feelings, were placing the 
hole btdbre our view ; himself meanwhile unpartioipating 

^ llilb ^ at least candid on the part of Coleridge, so many of whose 
m poe"iis are of this private interpretation On the other hand, he 
Is 113, in the preface to the earlier editions of his poems . If I could 
Ige of others by myself, I should not hesitate to affirm, that the most 
tere&ting passages m all writings are those m which the author 
^ elops his own feelings.’^ The statements are not antagonistic. 



ill the passions^ and aciiiated mily In" that 
excitement wHch had Tomilied iVuni the em'firetic fVrvuiii 
of his own spirit, in so vivklly exhihitiii^ir what n laul m' 
accurately and profoundly coxiteoijdated. I think ! 
have conjectured from these poems, ihct even then t!ii 
great instinct which impelled the jH^et to tlu^ drama wu' 
secretly working in him, prompting him hy a sm’ics am 
never-broken chain of imagery, alwa\s vi^id, and b'^ruisi 
unbroken, often mimite; by the highest tdYort of the pis; 
tnresque in w’ords, of which words are capable, hiuhe 
perhaps than was ever rerdizecl b} any oilier poet, evei 
Dante not excepted; to provide a substitute for that visiia 
language, that constant mtervention and ruiiniiig c*ommo!i 
by tone, look, and gesture, tvhich, in Ills ch’ainatic* work'* 
he was entitled to expect from the players. Kis Teini 
and Adonis seem at once the characters Iheiiisidves, uiu 
the whole representation of those chaructei’s by the inos 
consummate actors. Yon seem to be told notbing\ but t< 
see and hear everything. Hence it is, that from l!u; 
petual activity of attention required on tlie juri <iF ili 
reader; from the rapid flow, tlie quick change, and tli 
playful nature of the thoughts and images, and, abort* all 
from the alienation, and, if I may hasiiird such an evpi'c^ 
sion, the utter aloofness of the poet's own iVelings fron 
those of which he is at once the painter and the ainihst 
that though the very subject cannot but detract from ih 
pleasure of a delicate mind, yet never was j)oeiii les."- {bin 
gerous on a moral acconnt. instead of doing/ as Arhistt 
and as, still more offensively, 'Wiehmd has done; inxte!ti 
of degrading and deforming passion into tippeiire. the trial 
of love into the struggles of concupisc»mce, Shak.*^ncrc Im 
here represented the animal impulse itself, so as to pacclud 
all sympathy with it, by dissipating the reader's iioik 
among the thousand outward images, and now bcaatifu 
now fanciful circumstances, which form its dresses and it 
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Ff’i^ninT; r>f by tlim'tiag our attention from tlie main sub* 
1y those tivciiient witty or profound reflections wMcli 
iht* ever active mind has deduced from, or connected 
Willu tliC imoa’orj and tbe incidents. The reader is forced 
inUi too iiuieh ticiion to sympathize with the merely passive 
uf cnir naiiire. As little can a mind thus roused and 
awakened lie brooded on by mean and instinct emotion, as 
the lowy lozy mist cun creep upon the surface of a lake while 
a sinmg mdo is driving it onward in waves and billows, 
d. It has been before observed that images, however 
beautiful, though faithfully copied from nature, and as 
acciii’.itely represented in words, do not of themselves cha- 
racterize the poet. They become proofs of original genius 
only UB fur as they are modified by a predominant passion ; 
or by associated thoughts or images awakened by that 
passion ; or when they have the effect of reducing multitude 
to unity, or succession to an instant; or lastly, when a 
human and intellectual life is transferred to them from the 
poet’s own spirit, 

Which shoots its bemg through earth, sea, and air/’ 

In the two following lines, for instance, there is nothing 
objectionable, nothing which would preclude them from 
forming, in their proper place, part of a descriptive poem ; 

Behold yon row of pines, that shorn and bow’d 
Bend from the sea-bla&t, seen at twilight eve,” 

But with the small alteration of rhythm, the same words 
would be equally in their place in a book of topography, or 
in a descriptive tour. The same image will rise into a 
semblance of poetry if thus conveyed : 

Yon row of bleak and visionary pines, 

/'^By tWilight-glimpse discerned, mark! how they flee 
From the fierce sea-blast, all their tresses wild 
Streaming before them.” 

I have given this as an illustration, by no means as an 
instence, of that particular excellence wliich I had in view^ 
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and m wliieli SliakvSpere, eren m ais as hi Id'*- 

works, surpasses all otlier poets H is in ihi.' i!. o um ; hi! 
gives a ili unity and a pissiou ti» the ohjiS'K vhfi: hi li la 
senis. Unaided by any previous e\<-iu^’ja‘a than hu.v: 
Epon us at once in life and iu power. 

‘‘ Full many a glorious morning liavo I 
Flnthr tbe mountaiii-tops with soMnNugn " 

>SV'’'i '/*' t' *rj’ d F ur 

Xot mine own fears, nor tli** pnphofi,* ,,muI 
Of the wide \u)rid dreaming on ihing> te eom*' 

K * K- 

* •*< -S- «• & 

The mortal moon bath her eehps(‘ imdund, 

And tlie sad augurs mo(‘k their own piesaut* s 
Ineeitainties now erowm themselves iissuuhI, 

And peace proclaims olues (»f endless age 
Now wntli the drops of this imtst balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and Death to me biibvTibes, 

Since, spite of him, Fli Ine in this poor rhynu*, 

AVhile he msiilts o’ei dull and speechless tritn 
And thou in this shalt find tfiy monument, 

"Wiien tyrants^ cre'sts, and toiubs‘> of lira^s are spent 

1 » 17 . 

As of higlior worth, so clouLtless stilt more chanKgoiUi”* 
of poetic genius does the iniageiy beeome, when n Uiioiilii 
and colours itself to the cimimstaiice-*, imssoun (»r (di t recttou 
present and foremost in the mmd For anrivclloil iuntamM's 
of this excellence, the reader’s own memory u ill ndVr hnn 
to the ^‘Lear,” “OtlielloU lu short io which not of llu* 
great, ever living, dead mnsds ’’ dramatu* worY.- r 
me copla fecit How true it is to iiaiure, lie has h!iii>eif 
finely expressed in the instance of love in Sonnet 98 : 

From ycui lune I been absent m the ‘spring, 'c 
When proud-pied Apinl drej^t in all hib trim % 

Ilath put a spnit of youth m evciythmg; 

d’bat heavy Batimi laiighM and leaped with him. • 

Yet nor the lavs of bu'ds, nor the sweet hineli 

()f different flowers m odour and in hue, 
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Cmicl malje me any s!!mmer’s story tell, 

Or irmn tlieir proud lap plack them where they grew : 

Kor i!iil I wimiler at the liJ/s white, 

^or pruhe the deep vermilion in the losej 
"Fhey wer^ luife s^%eet, but hgiu’cs of delight, 

Dnmn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yt‘t Si‘eiidd it wanter still, and you away, 

As itnk imiir shaJow I with time did^lay!^^ 

Keareely less sure, or if a less yalnable, not less indis- 
pensable mark 

rf'ri/ter ITot}?ror' 

— ofSTLi pijfia yevvalov XdKroi, 

will the imagery supply, wben, with more than the power 
of the painter, the poet gives ns the liveliest image of suc- 
?es:don with the feeling of simultaneonsaess ! 

With this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms, that bound him to her breast, 

And homeward tlirough the dark laiind runs apace s 

Lml horn a hriglit star shooteth from the shy ^ 

Kio glidrs he m the night from Vernik cyeT 

VmuB mid Adonis, 1. 81 L 

4. The last character I shall mention, which would prove 
indeed but little, except as taken conjoin^ with the former ; 
yei without which the former could scarce exist in a high 
dt^gree, and (even if this were possible) would give promises 
y)td} of transitory flashes and a meteoric power ; — ^is depth 
iiud energy of thought. No man was ever yet a great poet, 
without being at the same time a profound philosopher. 
For poetry is the blossom and the fragraney of all human 
knowledge, Imman thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
lai^iiage. In Shakspere’s Poems, the creative power and 
the iiitel'C^ctual energy wrestle as in a war embrace. Each 
in its excess of strength seems to threaten the extinction 
of tjie other. At length, in the drama they were reconciled, 
oiui fought each with its shield before the breast of the 
other. Or like two rapid streams that, at their first meet- 
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iag witliiii Barrow and rocky Innks^j miifimlly FiriTC to 
repel eacli oilier, and iiiteniiix: reluctauUy utid m tyioiik, 
Imt BOOB finding a wider elianiioi and more \ ioldlng 
Hend and dilate, and flow on in one eiinvnt aud wish niio 
Toice. Tlie ‘‘Tonus and Adorns” did iit»t pi^rhaps alliiw 
tlie display of the deeper pasaioiis. Bat Kior}' of 
Lucretia seems to favour, and even demand, their 
workings. And yet we find in Sliakspert^'n inatmpe- 
ment of the tale neither pathos mm any other dramatic 
quality. There is the same niinulo and faithfui imagery 
as in the former poem, in the same vivid colours, inspirited 
by the same impetuous vigour of tlionghl, and diverging 
and contracting with the same activity of the assimilative 
and of the modifying faculties; and viih a yet larger di.N- 
play, a yet wider range of knowledge and reilertioii; and 
lastly, with the same perfect doiiimion, often doniiiiatiun, 
over the -whole world of language. What, then, shall we 
say ? even this, that Shakspere, no mere child of nature ; 
no automaton of genius ; no passive vehicle of m&piraticm 
possessed by the spirit, not possessing it ; first studied 
patiently, meditated deeply, understood ruiniitelv, till know- 
ledge, become habitual and intuitive, wedded itself to his 
habitual feelings ; and at length gave birth to tliat siiiy^en- 
dous power, by which he stands alone, with no eqiml or 
second in his own class; to that power 
on one of the two glory-smitten summits of the 
mountain, with Hilton as his compeer, not iivah While 
the former darts himself forth, and passes into all the 
forms of human character and passion, the one Proteus of 
the fire and the flood; the other attracts all forms and 
things to himself, into the unity of his own All 

i things and modes of action shape themselves aninV in the 
being of Milton; while Shakspere becomes all things, jet 
for ever remaining himself. 0 w^hat great men liaht tliou 
not produced, England ! my country ! Truly, indeed, 
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* 'Miht wf‘ !>o froe nr die, wlio speak tbe tongue, 

\Xhlvh Shakspere spake j the faith and morals hold, 

W I u'li M'llon held. In everything we are sprung 
Ui i-ank is fir&fc blood, ha>e titles manifold 1 ^ 

WOEBSWOBTH. 

11. Hh^th^peres lleffwd, Prom the Friend/® 

Tlie difler(*noo between the products of a well disciplined 
those of an nnenltivated understanding, in relation to 
wiint we will now ^'entnre to call the Science of I{eiJwd^ m 
(dten und admirably exhibited by onr great dramatist* We 
soaredy need refer onr readers to the Clown’s eyidence, in 
the first scene of the second act of Measure for Measure/’ 
or to the ITurse in Romeo and Juliet.” But not to leave 
the poBition, without an instance to illustrate it, we will 
take the e<i^j-yielding ” Mrs. Quickly’s relation of the 
circumstances of Sir John Falstafi’s debt to her : — 

Fabtfi^T* What isi the gross sum that I owe thee ? 

Quicll^ Many, if thou wert an honest man, thyself and the 
money too. Tliou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting 
m my Dolphin chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on 
Mh*flnesciaj in Whitsun week, when the prince broke thy head for 
liking hm father to a singing man of Windsor— thou didst swear to me 
tlion, as I was washing thy wound, to marry me and make me my lady 
diy w’lfe. Canst thou deny it ? Did not goodwife Keech, the butcher's 
wife, eoire in then and call me gossip Quicklj" ? — commg in to borrow a 
mess of vinegjir: telling us she had a good dish of prawns — ^whereby 
thou didtot ilesire to eat some— whereby I told thee they were ill for a 
green woiind/^ (ic. &c. &c. 

Henr^ IF., Part IL Act IL Soem I. 

And this, be it observed, is so far from being carried 
lieyond the bounds of a fair imitation, that “^‘the poor 
sours”.tliou^its and sentences are more closely interlinked 
tlian iie truth of nature would have required, but that the 
connections and sequence, which the habit of method can 
afone give, have in this instance a substitute in the fusion 
of passion. For the absence of method, which characterises 
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ilio ixiieduenterl, k oecaM^.nu'il Ia nn ^ f 

the iindeivtaiKliii^i^^ tu ovent*. umi Un N:ie?\ uuA 

iiiilepeiKlmt of any junker ui the laitui ehiN^.lh i*r ; 
priate tlieiXL Tlic geiM-ral nnnmijxiuntuau.'^ ei tnid 
place are the only rehuit'its which jur. mkh i'f ihi^ el a*- 
appear to regard m Ihclr stalemeiil% A.-- this 
their leading feature, the eonirary exeellencfN as ill.^^nu- 
gukliiiig the well-educated man, must i'C rel erred tu the 
contrary habit. Method, iheiadore, bei^nnies natorai to the 
mind which lias been accustomed to contemplate iic»i ihiiigft 
only, or for their ovyh sake alone, but likewise and chiefly 
the relations of things, either their rtdalitnis io each other, 
or to the observer, or to the state and apprehension oC the 
hearers. To enumerate and analyze tlicM* relations, witii 
the conditions under which alone they are diH‘OViwa]jle, is 
to teach the science of method. 

The enviable results of tins science, wdieii knowlidei* 
has been ripened into those kduts which at once s{‘cn!'e 
and evince its possession, can scarcely be exhibited more 
forcibly as well as more pleasingly, tliaii by contracting 
with the former extract from Shakspere the narration given 
by Hamlet to Horatio of the oceuiTeiiees during Iiih pro- 
posed transportation to England, and the e\ciith tfmti in- 
terrupted his voyage • — 

Sir, in my heart then* was a kmtl <tf fighting, 

That \\oulil not let me sleep * mt‘th<jiight I lay 
Worse than the mutines lu the bitboes Ka'^hly, 

And piaised be lashiiess fur it,— — L< t ns kiioi\ , 

Oar indiscretion sometimes senes ins well, 

When our deep plots do pall : and that should loach us, 

Theie’s a dwinity that shapes our ends, 

Eough-hew them how we will, 

Hot That is most certain. 

Ham. Up from my cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf d about me, m the dark 
Groped I to find out them ; had my desire, 
linger'd their packet 5 and, m fine, w ithdrew 
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T t ni\ ‘ rcMiu ninKmi* «>o bold, 
hwimerh, to unseul 

'I’iif'sr i*oiiisii)Hsum ; wLoie I ftmndj ILaaiioi 
^ ^ on id k'lravt rj! an ^nac*D commaxiu, 

n.tli Lianr ^tn^ral &s»rth ofiKibons, 

Intp'nfi'i >• 1\ iiiLarkh li^nilthj uud Xlns^laiitrs too, 

\\ rJi, I'o! rtUnli Ijiit'S iiiitl g(j!ilm5s m iny lifcj 
Tkii? m thv supiHnuvi, no leibui^ bated, 

No, 3iot ft? bfu}' tile giMidmg of tile axe, 

}tl\ h**du ftlioiild he atriiuk oif! 

// h\ ib't fioshible ? 

Hua.u flen/b tlie comiiiissioii. — Road it at more leisuie ’’ 

Acf> r, iScene 2. 

Here the events, with the circumstances of time and 
fiL'un*, are all btated with equal compression and rapidity, 
«nt one introduced which could have been omitted without 
injury to tlie intelligibility of the whole process. If any 
liudt^ucy is dibcoverable, as far as the mere facts are in 
qnc’^tiunj it is tlio tendency to omission ; and, accordingly, 
the reader will observe that the attention of the narrator is 
ufferwurds called back to one material circumstance, which 
be was hurrying by, by a direct question from the friend to 
w hoiu tlie stray is communicated, “ How was this sealed ?** 
Ihit by a trait which is indeed peculiarly characteristic of 
Oumleils mind, ever disposed to generalize, and meditative 
t } excess (but vs Inch, with due abatement and reduction, is 
(iihiiiictive of eveay powerful and methodizing intellect), 
all the digressions and enlargements consist of reflections, 
truths, and principles of general and permanent interest, 
riiher directly expressed or disguised in playful satire. 

« 1 sat me down : 

Dm bed a ne\\ comnubsion ; wrote it faiix 
I once €lul liolrl it, as our statists do, 

A baseiiesb to write fair, and labour'd much 
Ilo^v to forget that learning 5 but, sir, now 
l! did me yeoman's beivice. Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote ? 


^ Head nimed 
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fhn Ay^\ my 

JIum, An fonjiUMti**!! fmin Ilit* kni‘^ 

As Ei^'ktid lus fiuthiui trilmmry ; 

As lore beb\ 4 ^f*n tliem^ hk(‘ tin* palisa inl/bt an^sla 
As ptaiee sliOLild still her v\!uuU‘B gariuml n. ard 
And many sueh liko ‘As Vs uf pa-at idiaf’S* 

Tkat on tke vbw and of ei ntantSy 

He should the bearers ]Hif to sudden deatin 
Hot sbriniig time allowed 
Ei>r, How ■was tins sealM? 

Ham, Why, euui in that was hca'^en ordinant* 

I had my father’s sij^net in luy purse. 

Which was the model of that Danish seal ; 

Folded the writ up in form of the o^her 5 
Subscribed it 5 gareV the impression ; ]daced it safely^ 

The changeling neyer knoivn. Now, the ne:^t day 
Was our sea-tightj and what to this was fctH|uents 
Thou knowest already. 

H(yp. Si) Gmldenstern and Kosencrantz go to't ? 

Ham. Why, maiij they did make love to this emplomett, 
They are not near my conscience ; their defeat 
Doth by their own insinuation grow. 

^Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites.” 

It would, perhaps be siif&cient to remark of the pre- 
ceding passage, in connection with tlio hiimoimis specimen 
of narration, 

‘‘ Fermenting oVr with frothy circiiiiistance,” 

in Henry IV., that if overlooking the ilifEerexifc vnliie uf 
matter in each, we considered the form clone, wo shrniltl 
find both immethodical ; Hamlet from the excess, Mrs. 
Quickly from the want, of reflection and generalize i 1011 ; 
and that method, therefore, must result from the i^iie incaii 
or balance between our passive impressions and the miiidA 

^ Coleridge omits the next line — 

And stand a comma ’tween their amities ” 
and also, after ‘‘ these contents,” the line — 

"Without debatement further, more or less.” 
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own Tfaition on tlio same. (Wlietlier tHs reaction ^ does 
nof, or imply a primary act positively origmairng 

ill t !s*‘ iiuiid itself, and prior to tlie object in order of nature, 
tliongb eo-inKlantaneous in its manifestation, will be here- 
of ft*r But we had a further purpose in thus 

ci »!it nm ing these extracts from onr myriad-minded bard 
artfp). We wished to bring forward, each for 
ihself, these l\s o elements of method, or (to adopt an aritli- 
f^ein) its two main factors. 

hi‘-taiiees ck the want of generalimtion are of no rare 
cseeiirrmice in real life ; and the narrations of Shakspere's 
Hostess and the Tapster differ from those of the ignorant 
ainl uniliinkiiig in general by their snperior humour, the 
]H)et'8 o\\n gift and infusion, not by their want of method, 
which is not greater than we often meet with in that class 
of which they are the dramatic representatives. Instances 
o! the opposite fault, arising from the excess of generaliza- 
tifm iiml reflection in minds of the opposite class, will, like 
the Tninds themselves, occur less frequently in the course 
of onr own personal experience. Tet they will not have 
been wnnting to our readers, nor will they have passed un- 
observed, iliough the great poet himself (6 tijv kavroi} 

r/ra aa^fiaroy iiop<j)aig ^n-oiicikaig fiop^ijcra^^) has 
more conveniently supplied the illustrations. To complete, 
therefore, the purpose aforementioned, that of presenting 
each of the tw^o components as separately as possible, w^e 
eho^o an instance in which, by the surplus of its owm 
activity, fclumlet's mind disturbs the arrangement, of which 
thai very activity had been the cause and impulse. 

Thus exuberance of mind, on the one hand, interferes 
with tlh forms of method; but sterility of mind, on the 
other, wanting the spring and impulse to mental action, h 
wholly destructive of method itself. Bor in attending to( 

^ (Tr(!Pshihon.)—lie that moulded his own soul, as some iiicorporea 
inateridl, into canons forms. — Thbhistus. 





SOB 

i‘ to ilie relations \uu *h j a -0*^:* \^\ iar ? 

ji!h 1 obJt'ClK bear to oinirrai trufb, a:)A the iU< iU of 
own tboiigid, tlie imwt iiitelKnont lo.ni i> o'otO'Ouio^- ‘ti 
i'liiiger of overloi^kinp: t^ut otber ri-Iatam in ihto .iiv 

likewise to be placed to tliio apprelaaiMtnt and ^uupatbies 
Oi Ills liearers. His ibVetiinnM* tippe irs liLe >od^ti.|ay inun** 
mixed wnih diilog'ue. But tlie iimMbu'aii'tl ami miroif >ctin;e 
talker overlooks all mental relatitam, btuh htvied and p^v- 
cbobigicul; and eoastH]_uently precludes all inetlaid lliai 
not purely accideiuub Heiuv tbe nearer tlie Ojint^^ ami 
iucidoiits 111 time and place, the more distant. disjmtitt‘d, 
and impertinent to e^jcli otluae and to any ixainnon purpose, 
wdl iliey appear in his narration; and this from fbt^ want 
of a staple, or siariing-post, in the narrator hiiimidt; fruin 
the absence of the leading thought, wlmdi, llomn^'hlg a 
phrase from tlie iioiiienclature of legislatiiuu we may 
inaptly call the initiative On the eonirary, where l!u‘ 
habit of method is present and effective, things tlu* most 
remote and diverse in time, place, and miU\ard circum- 
stance, are brought into mental contiguii} anil succ* 
the more striking as the less expected. Jlut while \ut 
would impress the necessity of this habd, tlie illii>i!ntioes 
adduced give proof that m undue preponderance and wlnm 
the prerogative of the mind is stretched^ into dc'^pot i-iii, 
the discourse may degenerate into the grotcscpie or the 
fantastical. 

With what a profound insight into the coiistitmioii of 
the human soul is this exhihited to us in the character fU* 
the Prince of Denma.rk, where flying from the sense of 
reality, and seeking a reprieve fi’oni the pressure of its 
duties in that ideal activity, the overbalance of wlmh. with 
the consequent indisposition to action, is his difteust-*, he 
compels the reluctant good sense of the high yet healrhful- 
minded Horatio, to follow him in his wayward mcditathui 
amid the graves! what base uses we nuiy return, 
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I InHitii'H ! l'\ hr urn- not naagination trace tlie noble dust 
i ! A li’l he find ii stopping a biing-liole ? jffor. 

i Cfa.siiit'r leu eiiriotisly, to consider so* Mam H*o, 

liMu no: u Jut : but to follow Mm thither with modesty 
eauiiaia inai llkelihncHl to lead it. As thus: Alexander 
U4 d, A Vxaiiih'r was hnntnl, Alexander retiirneth to ^ dust — 

I a* diM h intrdi: of earth we make loam: and why of 
1 .ui loam, whereto he was converted, might they not stop 
*1 I fivr- barrel ? 

“ l\i*sur, dead and turn’d to clay, 

'MiSdt htu]) a liolc to keep the wind away!” 

Act FI, Sc, 1 

But let h not escape our recollection, that when the 
obj tH‘ts thus connected are proportionate to the connecting 
energy, relatively to the real, or at least to the desirable 
Minpathies of mankind; it is fi’cm. the same character 
that- we derive the genial method m the famous soliloquy, 
To be ? or not to beP” which, admired as it is, and has 
latii, has yet received only the first-fruits of the admiration 
due to ii. 

have seen that from the confluence of innumerable 
iui|ire,->ir)iis in each moment of time the mere passive 
nicinmy must needs tend to confusion — a rule, the seem- 
ing exceptions to ■svhich (the thunder-bursts in Lear,” for 
instance) are really confirmations of its truth. For, in 
laaiiy instances, the predominance of some mighty passion 
takes the place of the guiding thought, and the result 
preseuls the method of nature, rather than the habit of 
the individual. For thought, imagination (and we may 
tiiU passion), are, m their very essence, the first, con- 
nective, the latter, co-adunative ; and it has been shown, 
that if the excess lead to method misapplied, and to con- 
nections o£ the moment, the absence, or marked deficiency, 
either precludes method altogether, both form and sub- 

^ Bead ‘"into.” 
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stance, or (as tlie following exitacl will cxviujiKfy) Tciahw 
tlie outward form only. 

liege and madam, te e^pnstulate 
What majesty should be, \\hat duty is. 

Why day is day, night xnght, and time m time. 

Were nothing but lo ^vastt* night, day and time# 

Therefore— bi nee brevity is the soul «*‘f wit, 

And tedion&ness tlie limbs and outnard tiounsheSy 
I will be brief. Tour noble son is mail i 
Mad call I It— for, to define true maduef^s, 

What is’t, but to be nothing else but mad? 

But let that go. 

Qucm. More matter with loss art. 

Fol. Madam I I swear, I use no art at all 
That he is mad ’tis true : ’tis true, his pity i 
Aik! pity his, his true (a foolish figure I 
But farewell it, for I will use no art.) 

Mad let us grant him, then ; and now iemain% 

That we find out the cause of thif» etVect, 

Or leather say the cause of this detei't; 

Tor this effect defective comes by cau^e. 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 

Pei pend 1 Ad //*, 2. 

Does not tlie irresistible sense of the ludicrous in ilm 
flourisli of tbe soul-surviving body of old Polonliishs 
lect, not less tlian in the endless conilrmatioiis and nio*!; 
undeniable matters of fact, of Tapster Pompoy or ‘'iho 
hostess of the tavern/” prove to our feelings, even befuro 
the word is found which presents the iriitli to our uinh^r- 
standings, that confusion and formality are but i he oppo-iti* 
poles of the same null-point ? 

It is Shakspere’s peculiar excellence, that throivpu n;i 
the whole of his splendid picture gallery (the readiu' will 
excuse the confessed inadequacy of this metaplioPy, wo iiuil 
individuality everywhere, mere portrait nowhere In uU 
Ms various characters, we still feel ourselves coiiiiiiiiiiiiig 
with the same human nature, wdiich is everywhere prc'seni 
as the vegetable sap in the branches, sprays, leaves, buds, 
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aii*l tlieii" slsapeSy tastes, and odours, 

tlie oltVei, ix Ms works themselves, we may 
da'iha* ihr vicadlenee of their method as consisting in that 
juA that union and interpenetration o£ the 

lifiireryjl aiu! ihc particular, wMcli must ever pervade all 
wmfI.s (*f ik‘eidiHl gimius and true science. For method 
lniul)v< a pri»g^'CHHive tx'ansition, and it is the meaning of 
rla* word in the (mginal language. The Greek is 

iitcTfiilj a way, or path of transit. Thus we extol the 
Elements of liuelid. or Socrates’ discourse with the slave 
in the llenon, as methodical, a term which no one who 
Iritis hiiiLself hound to think or speak coirectly would 
:if '}4j io the alphabetical order or arrangement of a common 
dictionary. But as, without continuous transition, there 
c:i!i ho no method, so without a pre-conception there can 
be no irauKition with continuity. The term, method, 
cannot therefore, otherwise than by abuse, be applied to a 
mere deed arrangement, containing in itself no principle 
of prf egression* 


II L Ni*tm OM, Chniirer and Spenser, Bemains of Lecture 
IIL of the course of 1818. 

Chaucee. 

Born in London, 1328,— Died 1400i 

Chaucer must be read with an eye to the Forman-French 
Troll verc^^, of w^hom he is the best representative in English, 
lie had great powers of invention. As in Shakspere, his 
characters represent classes, but in a different manner;^ 

i From Mr. Gryens note— H. F C. Mr. Green took notes of the 
course* Wo may rorali Gillnian’s remark here* ^^The attempts to 
<»upy ks lectiiresj \erbaiim have failed, they are but comments.'^— 

Ii/d p. :ia6. 

note h) Lecture VI , lSU-12, p. 68. 
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Shak^pere's cliaracterB tire ^f tht- 

nature of ImmaiiifcTj ixi which somv t-uaiuiti iut^ l*!^u»nte m> 
|wedc)iamaiit as to destroy the hmUh uf iln* niiiid ; \vhi*rea.M 
Chattcer’s are rather represent-aiives of tlaN>es nf itmi.uris 
He is therefore more led to individujli'zo m n nmv fuav i.al 
sense. Observe Chaucer’s love of luiiiire ; and Iiow faijipi!}'* 
the subject of Ids main work is chosen. Whin you rcdacff 
that the company in the Decameron luxve retired to a 
place of safety from the raging oE a pestileiicf*. their inh‘i!i 
provokes a sense of their unfcelinunes^i ; whereas in Cliaueer 
nothing of this sort occurs, and the scheme of a ptirty on a 
pilgrimage, with different ends and occupations, aptly 
allows of the greatest variety of expression in the tales.^ 


Spexser. 


Bom in London, 1553 — Died 151^9* 

There is this difference, among many others, betW{H‘n 
Shakspere and Spenser : — Shakspere is never coloured by 
the customs of his age; what appears of eontenipHraiy 
character in him is merely negative ; it is not 
thing else. He has none of the fictiiinns rcnhiits nf 
classics, none of the grotesquencsses ni rif 

the allegory of the middle ages, ihcro is no sect^ minima 
either of politics or religion, no ini^er, no wuch,— no 
common witch, — no astrology — nothing hapi'rmutU'Ut i)T 
however long duration; but he stands likr the yew !rct» in 
Lorton vale, which has known so man} anmsthat n ludniius 
to none in particular; a living in>ogo of (aidless self-ni-pro- 
duction, like the immortal tree of i^ialabar. In f!?pt*nser 

^ ^^Throngli all the works of Chaucer there nap:us a ehcerfulnes*?, '!l 
manly hilarity, which makes it almost mipossilUe to a corr^™ 

spoiideiit habit of feeling in the author himself/’-— Liifraru^ 
chap, ii See Appendix; V., Mar, 15 , iS 34 . 
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elr‘va1iT k entirely predominant, altliongli 
v**lh a mia'li iiavrjier infusion of tbe poet’s own individual 
M '‘f into if th\n found in my other writer. He lias the 
wo rti i!]i‘ M an hern with the ileeper inwardness of the 

ta*vriorii er# niuK 

Ni' oin* vnu apprt-ciate Spenser wiihont some reflection 
on i he li.'uun* nf alloirDrieuI writing. The mere etymological 
nieaiihig itf thi* word, allegory, — to talk of one thing and 
ik« !'el»y. efUivty another,— is too wide. The true sense is 
ill in, —"the employment of one set of agents and images to 
cmiivfw in disguise a moral meaning, with a likeness to the 
inr.iirinatioii, Imt with a difference to the miderstanding, — 
tluKr agents and images being so combined as to form a 
lionK^geiieons whole. This distinguishes it from metaphor, 
which is part of an allegory. But allegory is not properly 
«ithfiiigiii^liab!e from fable, otherwise than as the first 
nteindes the second, as a genus its species; for in a fable 
tlitTi* must be nothing but what is nniversally known and 
acluinwledged, but in an allegory there may be that which 

new and not previously admitted. The pictures of the 
grout iHa«te2*s, especially of the Italian schools, are genuine 
uIit‘goi*ies. Amongst the classics, the multitude of their 
god< cither precluded allegory altogether, or else made 
evt'ijlhing nliegoiy, us m the Hesiodic Theogonia ; for you 
can scarcely distinguish between power and the persomfi- 
<*ati()n oi powder. The Cupid and Psyche of, or found in, 
Apulcius, is a pluBiiomenon. It is the platonic mode of 
;,ccm0iting for the fall of mam The Battle of the SoiiP 
bw Pnnlciitms is an early instance of Christian allegory. 

Karrjgive allegory is distinguished from mythology as 
rindii V frim symbol ; it is, m short, the proper intermedium 
between person and personification. Where it is too 
strontdy imliviclualised, it ceases to be allegory; this is 
oiten felt in the Pilgrim’s Progress/’ where the cliaractera 
^ r&vcliomaclua. — H. N, C. 
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are real persoBS witli liirknnrBes. Perliafw i\m* tliC* 
mosti curious warnings against aiiotlier ui iiiirrilivo 

allegory on a great sculCj lua,}" be {omul iu T nccumit 
of wbat be Mmself intended in and b} bis '■Nb'nirtulrni 
Delivered.’^ 

As characteristic of Spenser, T would call yuiir par: ircdar 
attention in the first place to ilio iudest‘r*hu’^‘lo 
and fluent projection of liis verse, very clearly dl^i 
able from the deeper and more inwoven barnumie*^ td 
Shakspere and Slilton. This stanza is a good iu^lalU‘eu£ 
what I mean : — 

Yet she, most faithfull ladio, all this wLik 
Forsaken, wofiill, solitarie mayd, 

Far from all peoples preaee, as m 
In ’VMldernesse and wasttull deserts stiftvd 
To seeke her knight; who, siibtily botrayd 
Through that late vision whuli th' pnehaunter UKHadi!, 

Had her abandond , she, ot noiiglit aliVuui. 

Through woods and wastnes wide, him dailr s niglit, 

Yet wished tjdmges, none of him nato her hroodud* 

F. Qh. II 1. c. :n sr, s. 

2* Combined with this sweetness and ihieney, the scien- 
tific construction of the metre of the Facny is 

very noticeable. One of Spenser's arts is tlial of allitera- 
tion, and he uses it with great eilect in doubling the 
impression of an image : — 

In t^ildernesse and urastfui deserts, — 

Through woods and tcastnes wildv*,™ 

* * H -H 

They passe the bitter waves of Aohoroii, 

Where many soules sit waiiing r'oofullyj 

And come to fieij flood of P/dogeton, m 

Whereas the damned ghosts in torments fry, 

And Avith sharp, shnllmg shrieks doth bocrlevac; cry, — 

He is particularly given to an alternate alliteration, wliiftli 
IS, pertaps, when well used, a great secret iu ruelodj- : — 
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A /allied sutlilenlj,^ — 

A ' K .u t t . Iku* ^^unowM constraint, 

« * # » * 

An i . ill I'm* rnig5»e her Jaintie ^imbes d^id Jajj— ’’ ^c. 

' I tennis a pafre of ilie Faeiy Qaeene/’ if yon read 
A’/ t]i a |Uirjn'H', \\itbouc perceiving the intentional ailitera- 
t '-aj. Ilf xlv wonk; and yet so skilfully is tins managed, 
I .It if Le\er sirikes any unwarned ear as artificial, or 
4 ' L*-r iliaii tlK‘ iv-ult of tlie necessary movement of the verse. 
A SfKiiM‘r di.NpIuys great skill in harmonizing his de™ 
of eviernal nature and actual incidents with the 
charucler and epic activity of the poem. Take 
I lirv'U t'i’i o beau tt fill passages as illustrations of what Imean:— 
By tlii< tho nor theme wagoner had set 
Jlis siHinifold teme behind the stedfast starre 
That in ocean waves yet never wet, 

But firinc is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 
Tt» iili that in the wide deepe wandrmg arre; 

Ainl chearctiill cliannticlere with his note shrill 
Had ^uirncd mice, that Phoebus’ fiery carre 
In hast was climbing up the easlerne hill, 

]• nil enviuiis that 2si ight so long his roome did fill 5 

IVku those accursed messengers of hell, 

That fcugoing dreame, and that faire-forged spright 
Canicf Ac. — B, I. c. 2. st, i. 

■i ^ 5 . # « 

At last, the golden orientail gate 
Of greatest Heaven gan to open fape 5 
And Fktelms, fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 
fame daimmng forth, shaking his deawie liayre ; 

And huricl his glistrmg beams through gloomy ayre. 
ffhch ivhn the wakeful Elfe perceiv’d, straightway 
lie started up, and did him seife prepayre 
In simhnght armes and battalions ^ array ; 

For «ith that Pagan pioud he combat wall that dayd^ 

lb. 0. 5 . st. 2, 


^ Read ‘‘battaiiousf 





SU 

OlwiTe ako tlie exeee<l‘ii|x rivulne^i^ of 
sciiptioiis* They are not, in the tmo seiiso of iht^ 
pictiiimpie ; but are compivsed of a won«lroii< sor^ts o:’ 
images, in oiir dreams. Compare tin' followoig p »-*' 
with aiiytlilng }Oii may remember (P oor/ ^ . //• --‘fo ni }'hiio:j 
or Sliakspere : — 

Hib haiightie helmet, horiid all with g.-'U, 

Both glorious brightuosse ami gnu! torroio* hoMlii, 

For all the crest a draaivn (hd enfold 

With greedie ptnvos, and oo*r all did hpr*'«hl 

His golden winges; his dreadtull ludei*us liedd, 

Close couched on the be\er, seeind to riinnv 
From flammg mouth bright s[tarklus liery lethl, 

That suddeino hoirom to faint liaitts diil slv»w ; 

And scaly tayle was strot»*ht adowne his bmh ‘nil I ‘w. 

ITpon the top of all his loftie crest 
A bounoh of haires discolourd diversly, 

‘ With sprinkled pearle and gold full richly drost. 

Bid shake, and seemed to daunce hn* joliitie; 

I^ike to an almond tree y mounted lue 
On top of gi-eene S<=linis all alone, 

Y/ith blossoms brare bedecked daintily, 

Whose tender locks do tremble every ime 
At evene little breath that under heaven is hluwneT 

//o c\ 7 $: 'll 'S. 

4. Ton will take especial note of the marvellous intlepeii- 
clence and true imaginative absence of all particnlar space • 
or time in the ''Faery QnceneF' It is in the clomtdiis 
neither of history or geography; it is ignorant of all 
artificial boundary, all material obstacles; it is truly in 
land of Faery, that is, of mental space. The poet has 
placed yon m a dream, a charmed sleep, and j^n neither 
wish, nor have the power, to inquire where yon are, or 
how yon got there. It reminds me of some lines of my 
own : — 

‘‘Oh’ would tu Alla’ 

The raven or the sea-irew ivere appointed 
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T<'f hfln*^ me fond.*— or rather that my soul 
dnw in hte frnm the universal mrl 
It u^ere a lot dn'ine, in some small skiff, 

/ihmjT some ocean’s buiintlless solitude, 

1 o :i« u{ for ever with a careless course, 

And tliink mysoif the only beint^ 

Eemorse^ Act IF,y 8c 3 . 

^ * '1 f^|nni«tor liims;olf, in the conduct of his great poem, 
psn !n‘ r«»pre.seuted under the same imago, his symbolizing 
being his manner’s compass: — 

As pilot \Mdl expert in perilous ware, 

That to a stedfast btarre his CfUirse hath bent, 

When fowj mistes or cloudy tempests liare 
The faithftiil light of that faire lampe yhlent, 

And i'Omrd Heaven with hideous dreriment ; 

Upon his card ami compas firmes his eye, 

The maysters of his long experiment, 

And to them does tlie sf eddy holme apply, 

Bidding hiS winged vesseii fairely forward dyd’ 

B. it a 7. St. 1. 


» fhn poid through the realms of allegory. 

A. AA)a should note the quintessential diameter of Chris- 
tinn chivalry in all his characters, but more especially in 
!”l8 women. The Greets, except, perhaps, in Homer, seem 
in have had noway of mating their women interesting, 
hut by iinsexing them, as in the instances of the tragic 
Electra, &c. Contrast such characters with Speii» 
s Una, who exhibits no prominent feature, has no par- 
tifularizaiion, but produces the same feeling that a statue 
ifoes, when contemplated at a distance : — 

** From her fayre head her fillet she mifhght, 

And layd her stole aside ; her angels fate, 

As the great eye of Heaven, shynecl bright, 

Aiul made a sunshine in the shady place , 

Dill never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace 

B. I. c. 3 St 4. 
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6. In Spenser we see the brightest unu prrv^ -'f* 
that nationality wlucli was so cumnitai a » f 

our elder poets. There is nothing nnant' db . nethin r e a.- 
temptuous of others, m ii To irhn'iu ibu'r m 

elevate England into a queen, an empn’-^s ii| il-f* O- .irt — 
this was their passion and objeot; and !,wu (iiM* .iiid 'ru 
poriant an object it wms or may be. let S.ivi i>, hi the v^' 'ei.. 
lection of her Cid, declare^ There is a nu.C’o iii 

national names. What a damper to all iru n>i is a b-t . T 
native East Indian merchants ^ Enkuov, n n iiues aiv it< n* 
conductors; they stop all s}mpaihy. Xn or, ’ i>f our p*.* % 
has touched this string more exquisitely then SpmiM*;; 
especially in his chronicle ot the Bru,.->!i Ko.a^ llh ii. 
c 10), and the marriage of the Thames \\Hii I;h‘ y 

(B, IT. c. 11), in both which jtassages tlie nuaa 
constitute half the pleasure we receive. Tu ’sm ‘ h -b 
mg we must in particular attribute S[)en>ort^ wtv* rcii I’t o 
to Ireland : — 

Ne thence the Irishe ri^e^s absent iven^; 

Sith. no icbfee fanioub than the rei&t they Ih*/' 

# * * * -k < 

‘‘And Mulla mine, whoso wa^es I wialnm taajht in 

And there is a beaiiiiful passtige of Tae yjijv >ia% \n nu‘ 
Oolm Clout’s Come Hume Again : *' — 

' One day/ (pu>th ho, ^ I vat, iu\ 

Under the foot of Ahde,"' ki\ 

Lastly, the great and ])revaihng elianaUi^i* pf Sp»n^‘v\ 
mind is fancy under the cunditiuns of imauninfiuiL an 
ever present but not always aciue ])oue“. !?:s u!t 

imaginative fancy, but he has not imaui ’atiun, in bnui or 
degree, as Shakspere and ilxlton havt*, tie UoIupni pif. ;i 
of his powers in this way is the charaeur of Ayd 

^ B. 5. Legend of Artegall li. U. 
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f'i flis T f.'ia’nii..' tondwness and almost maidenly purity 
' u < an. I above all, a deep moral earnestness wMch 

sc'lnr . n bi-litaiug symp.itby and acquiescence in the 
' • :'ii ,i y.ni Luye a tolerably adequate view of Spenser’s 


I \ * A M'Vwtu Remains of Lecture III of the 

Coart>c of 1818A 




Born in London, 11)08. — Died, 1674. 

Tf ito divide tlie period from the accession of Elizabeth 
1 « ilr* Proieei orate of Cromwell into two unequal portions, 
(K" tiiNt i*nduig vitli the death of James L the other com- 
pivhmidinc^ the reign of Charles and the brief glories of 
Ropiiblie, we are foroiblj strueh with a difference in 
t ' ' eliuramer of the illustrious actors, by whom each period 
lA severally memorable. Or rather, the difference 

in tli^» ehuramers of the great men in each period, leads us 
to make tins division. Eminent as the intellectual powers 
ivrrc fiifit were displayed in both; yet in the number of 
gnut men, in the various sorts of excellence, and not 
mt^rely in the variety but almost diversity of talents united 
ill tlie same individual, the age of Charles falls short of its 
pn^deressiir; and the stars of the Parliament, keen as their 
iMdianct* wa^, in fulness and richness of lustre, yield to the 
vo||^tellat^oll at the court of Elizabeth; — which can only 
hi^ paRdlelod by Greece in her brightest moment, when the 
ufAlie poet, the philosopher, the historian, the states- 
imiB and ilie general not seldom formed a garland round 

- ^ l!r. II X C Hevvlgo appends to the remains of this lecture some 
r, on fiom ditferent soiu'ccs. We hare givm them, so far as 
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tlie same Iiend, as in tiie iiisfatteos of miv PMnys r'ld 
Kaleiglis. Blit then, on the other hand, there t\as u tehf* 
mence of will, an entluisiasni of principle, a aial up 

earnestness of spirit, which the dLam^ of imh^alii d hran 
and personal aggrandizement c<mld noi pacify.-- an a- pi* 
ration after reality, permanence, and generd Lcnul in 
short, a moral gTaiideiir in the latter pcrio<!, \dfh ^udrli 
the low inirignes, ]\lachuvelllc niaxinnN, and sc!ii‘-!i rnn! 
servile ambition of the former, stand in panifnl t^nntia^u 

The causes of tins it lielongs iK>i to the jire^t^ni otn*: 
to detail at length; but a mere alinsiun io the i|iiic‘k sir*- 
cession of revolutions m religion, breeding a poliiical in* 
difference in the mass of men to ivlignm it>eU\ the toior- 
moiis increase of the royal power m con^'Uimnaa* (»f th.t* 
humiliation of the nolulity and the clcrg\— ila* tiv.n h nn er* 
of the papal authority to the crown, — the iiniKcd '-nc.r 
Elizabetlds ovn opinions, whose iuelhiatiiais wiav a^ pop^-h 
as her mteiosts wore proiestunt — the conlrova**-^ial evti't- 
vagance and practical nnbcciLty of her sacce^.•>t;r*— wh! 
help to explain the former jteriod; and the ]icivecnt hns 
that had given a life and soul interest to the di>pini‘H m) 
imprudently fostired by James, — the ardour of a counhoii- 
increase of power m the commons, and the gTca*er aii^li rny 
of manners and niavims, the intural priniian ec*i m»-i 
formidable weapon of relmioins di^i.nt ‘af'C, ir»t nn-u!^ 
in conjunction, but in closest cooilinniiiom mohiv 

awakened political and repuldicaii zj-al, iIa'^c perijuj'-, 
account for the character of the Ian or rau, 

In the close of the former permd, and diiiiici llu^ 1 Inmii 
of the latter, the poet Milton ^\as educalcd and ibriUMi: 
and he survived the latter, and idl the hmd mei 

aspirations which had been its lile, and so in tnil 

^ Coleridge is tlimking of the passage,— 

“ Standing on eaith, not rapt alH»\o the jioli*, 

More safe I sing with morUi loue, uneiiang* d 
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nig tlio roprtsenfcative of tlie coinbmed escellence 
Ih^th periods^ iio prodaced tlie Paradise Lost^^ as by 
i'U ah nr- lb me of luitare. There are some persons 
‘ rvns a divine, a contemporary of Milton’s) of whom 
* 'C gniee of Gutl takes early hold, and the good spirit 
oJjiihitiiig ilieni carries them on in an eren constancy 
fur*i!i‘jh imioeence into virtue, their Christianity bearing 
» hid! d ite With tlieir manhood, and reason and religion, 

^ be WMrp ami woof, running together, make up one web 
Mf a wise utul exemplary life. This (he adds) is a most 
li ppy CMKC, whinvxiiT it happens; for besides that there is 
’ 1 » >H“ei ter or more lovely thing on earth than the early 
bads of liii'ty, which drew from our Saviour signal affection 
III ilif* beloved disciple, it is better to have no wound than 
tif experieiico the most sovereign balsam, which, if it work 
a Oil re, yet usually leaves a scar behind ” Although it was 
moi is my inteniion to defer the consideration of Milton’s 
oiwn cluiruher to the conclusion of this Lecture, yet I could 
ic'f prevail on myself to approach the “Paradise Lost” 
witUuiii impressing on your minds the conditions under 
which such a work wms in fact producible at all, the original 
p iiius having been assumed as the immediate agent and 
cause; and these conditions I find in the character 
^,r the times and in his owm character. The age in which 
lie foundations of Ms mind were laid, was congenial to it 
•m'- tiiic golden mra of profound erudition and individual 
in which the superstructure was earned up, 
wa’^ no less favourable to it by a sierimess of discipline 
Liol a of self-control, highly flattering to the imagi^ 
L .the digiiily of an heir of fame, and which won Milton 

T«> liuurse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 

( h\ i‘vjl days though fallen, and evil tongues 5 . 

Ill duikruss, and with dangers compassed lound, 

And b'fluude/’ 


Pan Lost ui. 23-g. 
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over from the denr-lovrcl tif .-u*' ‘ "^1 

catliedral aisles to tlio aiiti-pr<4tit:e j^ny. h »! nn , 
too^ BO donbtj and mnddied hii> ^^U(!!e^ }^\ a <** a^\^v'U'V] i * 
controversial spirit (Ms preseiitiOi^n 1 1. d % tl: '"ii '.u'li 
it.)— a spirit not less busy iudtH-d in -e 

theological and ecclesiastical dispuOa he/ cmnncf /e- 
former almost always, iimrc or less, in !:■<' cu.m* cf th * 
latter. And so far as Pope’s ceiistna* ^ mT uar (•i-cf. / 

he makes God the Father a school thviu** i j'co, ho i'i.o 
attribute it to the character of Ins agi\ froc^ whioli tv* 
men of genius, who escaped, cs(*apcd i^y n \\uv o 
the licentious indifference of a Frenclnih t! co n t, 

Such was the 7udus or soil, wdiich con*-iiintoi], ihi tho 
strict sense of the word, the cirt*uni‘-tai vi Mdtfnri 
mind. In his mind itself there wen* ;mnty and p 'v 
absolute; an imagination to which luiOv’* tlio pivt 1 “ ‘ 
the present were interesting, except fis h,r as tv!i J 
forth and enlivened the great ideal, in w hicli and for wfiioh 
he lived; a keen love of truth, wliich. afo*r iiri.ny Hcnry 
pursuits, found a harbour in a sublime bAloiiimr to t1u» lO »1! 
voice in his own spirit, and as keen a love of l\{< 
which, after a disappointment still more dcpri'*-‘-i\o. i 
panded and soared into a love of mnii as a prolvtiiaior nf 
immortality. These were, these alone i‘onld In*, iho omo- 
ditions under which such a work ns the Paradi-o Ld-o '' 
could be conceived and accomplished. Jly a life- long stirly 
iliiton had known — 

What was of use to louw 
What best to say could say, to dn had duue. 
liis actions to Ins \\ords agreed, his north * 

To his large heart ga^e utterair'o diu*, !»h hi'*r * 

Contain’d of good, wise, fair, the poubet shape, 


^ See Appendix, V, : Sc}>t. t, 1 S 03 . 
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: '' ]v!t !!u' miperiHliable total, as a bequest to the ages 

^ ^ 111 ihv “ Losi/’^ 

| ,sb;i]] fmd it to tiira over these leaves witli» 

' jf.issage, avlueh would tempt me to stop^ 

^ t eMusidiT, 1st, the general plan and arrange- 

^ unrk 2ndlj, the subject with its difficulties 

r i 'Uiunejis; — 3rdly, the poet’s object, the spirit in 
I /r fivOf, the true s'chool-d miiitj ; 

tic clianicteristic excellencies of the poem, in 
tb' f‘* tA-K and by what means they were produced. 
L >> to t!ir plan and ordonnance of the Poem. 

*prv it with the Iliad/’ many of the books of 
liddit cluaige places wnthout any injury to the 
t ' n i>a u' snuy. Indeed, I doubt the original existence 
1 i «br hii'iil ’’ as one poem; it seems more probable that 
i: put !'•*g<t!ie^ about the time of the Pisistraticl^, 

T! * •* Ibud ” — and, more or less, all epic poems, the suh« 
of vrmeh are taken from history — have no rounded 
i/i< they remain, after all, but single chapters 

ir ' ' li.e ol‘ history, although they are ornamental 

,‘u.p t (\m<uhv the exquisite simplicity of the Para- 
i'"*' ** it aud it alone really possesses a beginning, a 

uddJV. and tm end; it bus the totality of the poena as 
d' iVuin the ah ovo birth and parentage, or 
f * ’\du:hi Pm*, of history, 

2. As to iiic siibj^^ct. 

In Ib'iiicu tlm snppo'^ed importance of the subject, as 
tiu* :*n< udorr, oi Lonfedcrated Greece, is an after-thought 
nf iho c-'fh's and iho interest, such as it is, derived from 

ihu tla'in^elves, as distinguished from the manner 

*1 

‘ I!-*"* C. ]jerhaps here, but towards, or us, the 

. >iv Ih n P> elabli/x* the fashionable notion that poetiy is a relaxation 
er trau** iiaait, ono of the superfluous toys and luxuries of the intellect ' 
’If ]»f‘nuanence of poems with the ti aiisiencj and fleeting 

1*1 k'A I of empires, and what are called, great events/’— H. N. C. 
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of representing tlieiay is very laiiu'uici io ti!! l.jn 
It is a Greek poem. Tlie teupaa<u*ity of th-^ kaneL’^^i* 
Lost” is obvious in ikis respect, tluu- ilie niteren irom/iauk 
the limits of a nation. Bin we do I'oi /a'ru’r.slly dwoil or 
this excellence of the ‘‘Paradise Lost,*" i^u'au.n* It 
attrihntahle to Cliristianiiy itself;— vet in faci i^ie hner^'C 
is wider than Christouclom, and eomprtdaaiil* lot' 
and Mohammedan \vorIds nay, still fuillier, 
it represents the origin oC evil, and the eomhai of m il :ini! 
good, it contains matter of deep inierest to all laauLintL 
forming the basis of all religion, and the true oerasa)!i nf 
all philosophy ivhatsoever. 

The Pali of Man is the sul>jcct; Satan is ilai cansi^i 
man’s blissful state the immediate oliject of Iih eiunity aiul 
attack; man is ivarned by an angel 'wlio gives him an 
account of all that was requisite to be known, to iiiakt* the 
warning at once intelligible and awful ; then tlie 
ensues, and the Pall; then ilie immediate seiisddit coiiHf- 
quence; then the consolation, wdiei'ein an angel presents u 
vision of the history of men with the ultimate triumph i\{ 
the Redeemer. Nothing is touched in this vision but what 
is of general interest in religion ; anything else would Iui\ c 
been improper. 

The inferiority of Klopstock’s “Messiah” is inexpres^ 
sible. I admit the prerogative of poetic feeling, and poetic 
faith; but I cannot suspend the judgment even for a 
moment. A poem may in one sense be a dream, but it 
must be a w'aking dream In Milton you have a I'eligioiis 
faith comlnned with the moral natuie; it is an efflux; ytm 
go along wnih it. In Ellopstock there is a wilful ; he 
makes things so and so. The feigned speeches and e^emts 
m the “Messiah” shock ns like falsehoods; but nothing 
of that sort is felt in the “ Paradise Lost,” in which no 
particulars, at least very few indeed, are touched which can 
come into collision or juxta-position with recorded matttev 
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IhA ilie advantages in Milton’s subject^ 

1' wat* iHiiieunutani insuperable difficulties, and Milton 
1 a?i i'\!no*!«**l iiiiirvelioas skill in keeping most of them out 
oi I- liiiji poetry is the translation of reality into the 
in. ..I uinh^r ihe prcflicament of succession of time only* 
He'* pfiot is im historian, upon condition of moral power 
i I the only furee in the universe. The very grandeur 
of liH snhjiie.t. miiubterod a difficulty to Milton. The state- 
larm, nt a hiding of high intellect, warring against the 
^ 'S| lining, seims to contradict the idea of a supreme 

Jng. Milton precludes our feeling this, as much as pos« 
Iw ktipiiig the peculiar attributes of divinity less in 
iiiakiiig them to a certain extent allegorical only. 
A poetry implies the language of excitement; yet how 
I .» rtcmicilu sudi language with God ? Hence Milton cou- 
iV.ii's tini poeiie passion in God’s speeches to the language 
^ i iscriptiire ; and once only allows th^ ^assio vera, or quasi- 
h to appear, in the passage, where the Father con- 
luiiiplaics his own likeness in the Son before the battle: — 

«Go then, tliou “Mightiest, in thy Father’s might, 

Abitnd my <‘harmt, guide the rapid wheels 
That shake Heaven’s basis, bring forth all my war, 
hl| bow and ihunder ; my almighty arms 
Chrd on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh ; 

Piirbiii* sons of darkness, drive them out 
Yrom all Hna^en’s bounds into the utter deep: 

There let them learn, as likes them, to despise 
Hod and Messiah ins anointed king.” 

B. VI. V. 710-18, 

3* Ah to AliltoiTs object : — 

1 % \vm to jufetify the ways of G-od to man ! The coii- 
trowrHia? spirit observable in many parts of the poem. 
rHp,‘cia]ly in God's speeches, is immediately attributable to 
till* grcMt controversy of that age, the origination, of evil. 
Tlii' Aniiiiuaiis considered it a mere calamity. The Cal- 
vinists took away all human will. Milton asserted the 
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will, but declared for the eiiiHla^'enteid of v. !!• otj :ni 
act of the will itself. There are ilutv pfn\ei\> ni v;Lii'k 
distinguish iis from the beasts that : 2, 

the power of viewing universal tnii h ; a?ul Jh of 

contracting universui truth into ]>ariv‘idar>. U is 

the will in the rewison, and love in the will 

The character of Satan is pride and st^n^ind !ielnl*:t*nf(\ 
finding in self the sole motive ot action, it is iht^ ehaniofi^r 
so often seen in little on the politunl st me. h I'xhihhs d! 
the restlessness, temerity, and canning w!hc‘!i liavc raorkcd 
the mighty hunters of mankind from X’lnrod m XajHh',nu 
The common fascination of men is, thm tlh‘st' grc.st iir n, 
as they are called, must act from Hf»mc givat mot*vi*, 
Milton has cai'efnlly marked in his S.itm the intoiiSi* 'vnUldi* 
ness, the alcohol of egotism, which vonld rarlicr nnnn ni 
hell than serve in heaven. To place iliK lu.^t ol st‘!f in 
opposition to denial of self or duly, and to hhow what 
esertions it would make, and ivhut pains endure to accom- 
plish its end, is Milton’s parLicular object m the (dmracter 
of Satin. But around this character ho Iras thrown a 
shigularity of daring, a grandeur of suffiu'anec, ami a 
nimed splendour, which constituio the lery liuight t " 
poetic sublimity. 

Lastly, as to the execution ■ — 

The language and versification of the Para list* IjcknI ’’ 
are peculiar m being so much more no(!e.^saril\ eorre- 
spoiident to each than those in any other poem or poet. 
The connection of the sentences and the position of t'u* 
words are exquisitely artificial ; but the position is rath r 
according to the logic of passion or am versa! logits dluui t } 
the logic of grammar. Milton iddeiafded to niaktt th(» 
English language obey the logic of passion as perh'fih 
the Greek and Latin. Hence the occasional liar^hziesji .a 
the construction. 

^ See Appendix, V. ; d/i/y 12. IS 30. 
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K:i1*iiiiuty is the prc-eniinent cliaracteristic of the 
i\lratll^'e Losf.” It is not an arithmetical snlblime like 
whose rale always is to txmt wliat we might 
ihmk large as contemptibly small* Klopstock mistakes 
biLtnesH for greatness. There is a greatness arising from 
Aiirigis of effuri tind daring, and also from those of moral 
e .riiiraiu'e; in ifiltim both arc united. The fallen angels 
are hmuan jtas.^ious, invested with a dramatic reality. 

Tli*‘ apo&rri)phe to light at the commencement of the 
tlurd lKH}k is pariicnlarly beautiful as an intermediate link 
i)etwei‘ii Jiell and Heaven; and observe, how the second 
Jiiiil tliinl book support the subjective character of the 
pof'iii. In all modem poetry in Christendom there is an 
eoliscioufsness of a sinful nature, a fleeting away of 
I hiugN, the mind or subject greater than the object, 
llio iviltvtive ehiiraetcr predominant. In the “Paradise 
the subliinesi parts are the revelations of Milton’s 
mu mind, producing itself and evolving its own greatness ; 
and fdiis is so truly so, that when that which is merely 
euurmihiiig for its objective beauty is introduced, it at 
ihst sems a discord. 

In ilm description of Paradise itself you have Milton’s 
.^tnuiy sitle as a man; here his descriptive powers are 
^ xerciscil to the utmost, and he draws deep upon his Italian 
Tc.NHiirci*s» la the description of Eve, and throughout this 
purt of the poem, the poet is predominant over the theolo- 
gluiL Dress is the symbol of the Fall, but the mark of 
mHlitsi.; and the metaphysics of dress are, the hidiug 
whut lb not syiuholic and displaying by discrimination 
what i.j. The love of Adam and Eve in Paradise is of the 
!oirliesf»rnfrit-— not phantomatic, and yet removed from 
(‘vcrytluiig degrading. It is the sentiment of one rational 
lacing towards another made tender by a specific difference 
in that which is essentially the same in both; it is 
II uuiuii uf uppobites, a giving and receiving mutually 
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of the permanent in eithciv a coinploiion oF eurvh h; tlio 
other. 

Slilton is not a picttiresqncj Inh a pijtn : rJth 

he has this merit that the objeot (’lunseu In itrii iV,r Ji^y 
particular foreground always remains pr<euiti''*iit to Ow* 
Olid, enriched, but not mcnrabertMl, by the iipidonof uf 
descriptive details furnished by an exhaustL*'«< hn leiii sh vt. 
I wish the “Paradise Lost’’ were mtuv eanfulh’* rcml urd 
studied than I can see any ground for bclaniini it is^ c-.p**- 
eially those parts ‘^'vhich, from ihe liahli of aiua^s Ichskio r 
for a story in pootiy, are s(*iree]y r^nd n!h— as ihr 

exam])le, Adam’s vision of future events in the Ilth reel 
12th books, ISTo one cau rise from the pern^ui id' tins 
immortal poem without a deep sen of the grandeur ami 
the purity of Milton’s soul, or ^\ltboat feelimj how <us* 
coptible of domestic enjoyments be really wa^, not\ui]i- 
standing the discomforts which actually resulted fri»ni an 
apparently unhappy choice in marriage. He was, as (»Vi‘ry 
truly greit poet has ever boon, a good man ; Init tindiiur it 
impossible to realize his own aspirations, either in retiadon, 
or politics, or society, he gave np bis heart to tiie livimr 
spirit and light within him, and avenged himself oa :he 
%vorld by enriching it with this record of !us own 
Cendant ideal. 


Notus oiir Miltox. 1 Su 7.^ 

(Hn.yloy quotes the following pas'^sge — ) 

"‘Time seneb not now, and, perhaps, I miglr s('jai ton pr.>t : ^ 

gi^e any ceitam account of what the mind at lioiiif, in , 

circuits of her musmg, hath liberty tu pmpnsc ti boihc!r.*tiio!5yb r’ 


^ These noies wet e written by Mr. Cohniihr* m a ( >r' H ^ 

^'Life of Milton” {4to. 1796), belonging tt» Mr I'ooie. 11/ H 
uere enmmunnaxted, and this seeiuts tlu* (lUest p!a»M* for i * 
lication. — IT N. Ca 
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kjpf aftfl hardest attempting; whether that epic fm’m, whereof 
' (wo pueisis of Horner^ and those other two of Virgil aTid Tasso^ are 
and ihe ofM a hncj\ modeV^ (p 69.) 

Ilieb^e latter words deserve particular Botice I do not 
ii!)r tliai ifilton intoTidcd his “Paradise Lost’’ as an 
to of I lie first class, and that the poetic dialogue of the 
fok of Job was his model for the general scheme of his 
^lr^uli^e Regained ” Readers would not be disappointed 
this latter poem, if they proceeded to a perusal of it 
t!i a proper preconception of the kind of interest intended 
be excited in that admirable woi’k. In its kind it is the 
ist perfect poem extant, though its kind may be inferior 
interest- — being in its essence didactic — to that other 
t, ill which instruction is conveyed more effectively, be- 
ise less directly, in connection with stronger and more 
usnrable emotions, and thereby in a closer affinity with 
ion. But might we not as rationally object to an 
joraphslied woman’s conversing, however agreeably, be- 
ise it has happened that we have received a keener 
■asure from her singing to the harp ? 8i genus sit proho 
mpieati viro hawl mdignum^ et si poema sit in stio genera 
fectnm^ satis esL Quod si hoc atwtor idem altiorihus 
mens et carmini diviniori ipsum per se dioinum super- 
Iklerit^ mieliercule satis est, et pl'usquam satis. I cannot, 
wever, but wish that the answer of Jesus to Satan in 
‘ 4fch book (v. 285),-^ 

Think not but that I know these things ; or think 
I know them not. not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I ought,” 

3 bseathed the spirit of Hayley’s noble quotation rather 
01 tSe narrow bigotry of Gregory the Great. The pas- 
je is, indeed, excellent, and is partially true ; but partial 
ith is the worst mode of conveying falsehood. 

(Hayley, p. 250. Hayley’s conjectures on the origin of 
j “ Paradise Lost ”) : — 





I£ borro\uHi u la\t iwi^i ," 

probjiMy iVinn 

ihi} Aiit^s'In is {Mint.*! {'1 1 ^ 

Clirii^'ii'iii |i'K*t/ Th^* 

aiv, llH* ia?u’6* lil*'!;.. it l< tlait a 

tlu‘ ^^vuvvaI alt* i, 

(ilii\L js i!t*L tr*aj ^ \ - 
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* ' ^'' '■' ^! '' “ *,/! , 1 * "s ^ !?, ;n 4 > !’ ],’’< .! itr * h 

,* fr' ^ ns.<, i\[ 'iUf, .‘*^r«T W^n^sl 

. ' *' I 'i ' ‘ ' ? 'i f' -rr *1 ^ ]u\^ h1! I'i^w 

^ ^.<^ ’t ', ' uL<l ^'^ - o! ‘rw? v^n. if 

* ' - ^ I . *'« i > 1 ‘ , ir*: / I ni' m!h '^'t 4 u if I< ^iv>*]i 

-: '/ ' iT..| I’’’/ M f,; I at t} 4 t 

\ .'> i u U' *ty, iii< I..S li I : i< ' !'=!'•» i*'i/,ii laM^t 


V r-' ' ;V ^ ?„ *‘ 7 ’.’^! 7 *.;;;*“ 

f'^^‘ ' "f I >i a > "I 1v/,t 

,t 5 •''' i *. . !i M ‘ * Tmi!, > 'Mi.-pi :v 1 </ n^i^rd 

^ f : ‘ ' ‘ / . r t ‘ t.i t’ hxi, -h 

Vr a <1 * ' ' I'; .1 i', ? f %iv.' /^' ‘: y .is .a r,Mf 

^ ' ,' , ^ 't. . I' t' ' ' 5'. ; 1 ’ »' ruil<*‘r 

'K’ ‘ ; . V'\ ‘U r ' W i !, -.i >'a ! ]v\ 

\ . } ul '’/'M'p''i .a I lu.iT\*‘vAvihnn f?»,* 

« y i r ‘t f-Ca ^ “I a:i.i 1 m* p*. .»rii 

*i» ‘ ', M ‘*r ^'‘!r »■ : If ^ II VI ‘4 i 

. .t" 1 ’ f' ^^ ^ vv\ > /' ^ ^’r '.1 V rti*" Ai ‘-.*14 *’•? ?- 4 ! * - 
• ' ’ ^ ' t ' ^ ' *' '*, L ; / u L',r ^ ' t!a' Ay ir» 

I *■ ’ h i ^ i! t-' r" I'- : 


h ', I'l' * *M M ^ i S' ifc * 5 *f ^ 4 '*» imJk nV *»'' i <»i ^ff» rl 

. ^ ^ j( y i . .,; .? 1 ' S ',,' .^it'l 

, * i ‘‘ ; r i ■ o ‘'a . ‘ ' M ? ^ f a ’4 ./n ! * < : < <*'» T< 

* 1 - "S/, n ' J % 'i 4 *^ ,«^'V** t« t|v» /m-Ii 

'a* ^ 

u It . i,r^\y v-a 
Awm ^ S'* M t' 'i A i’ , A. r*, 
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ligo waaM nofc Imm tnit 1^' ih^4. 1n"« 

fa 0 isi 0 ar wm mmfmmbmt Thim?^ ii in i HUlh i 

Ms Hiiatl is mtijimtic mi eom|K^f4* Up thM'^mhAy ij#l#r* 
nimes to dioi mi ipciakg Im kft. wiili t %'h^ ^^4 

shming hm attaelimetti to iko ^h%hfi thmf^h 

bad sapewecled him* 

Schilier has the mntmnl Bnhlmei^ ii%fmlwvHnp^te% 
ho sets you a whole town on fire, and llirowii iiiihiiif^ with 
their mothew into the or h^rk«^ lip a hih^f in m 

old tower* But Sliaksj^TO dn)|m a li a4kcrchirf ^ »id 
siffiie or pwaler effects follow. 

Lear ia the moat tnnnmimxn effort of 5^}iBk«|*orr^ ^ m 
poet; Hamlei as a philoaopher nr nuill! itrr; aii4 nthrf/* 
is the union of the two* Then* is aoiir-«hinqf ii't/i’ m> t 
uiifomecl in the former two; hut in the 
asaumeH its clue place ami proportion, mi i)n^ ^ 

powem of Ilia mind arc display ed in acimirahk 

have oCum fold you tlmr I do iru k %m 

Jmlausy, properly so called* in the vlaroirr of .* 

There is no prcdia|mHit,i<m to an-piohou Vi)mk I folf fo ho 
an esBeiitial term in thodofunihm of ih* w .*%!.. |i n-'-i i 
very truly tolil Kiiiilia that hit w i% n'-t i? y f ^ , f ^*4 
JimloiiB habit* find he soya inr.y*^' hr*-'-*,!, L.m *4 

aiiggcwt ions* you m.\ are fju 5 ?r mw him; y fl> 
vorrcFpomi with anything a I in 

miiMi, If Ih*a«lc!immi har!^ in frri, r‘•'n ry -‘ito 

would have thoiigld fff eilntnr ** h;i’* -h g f^f 

Jealous Ilium Ho couhi mu aet uthi \h -ih he -4^4 
Ilia lights he had; whereas ih 

right* Hoe how utterly tiidilr I hiofl?o i, !o ll o 

^ Tlil» t 

wlildi l»!#» »hppml itm 
*^*.1 «t«. witkft ki iw fim 



w’nwn Uwlf, »hanM be »fc Iwt, by 

*fi{?i4TO*lv l»» (feSfi'pi hi» object, I Iwve a 8iMck of 
Ilf I laay my »».“ — /tmn lii, 1H27. 

A Ahxm m js fmthjfim apoa obsemHoa 
r4 itf ar.4 h racnstjy !Pffiw»|wtiTCs m tdtti, 

w, H f>m blit, a PriticipK iwmc* kaowk-ilgi* whbia Mwlf, 
mti id U'»* l’’clt!‘»s»H i* a ffiain of maxim*. Wbll® 

bi*' iv t»a malk*n» of p«»t «t*ppnim»5®, s» sa tli«l 

mtn’llmt ¥pmih lA^nm k-fora fee aft* oai «a feia l»f#ls, 
fen #4aimiWf* : bet wfean ha ramo* 10 iMlfwe op iwjetrt, 
few »# a nMt# dr-fawt. ¥aa «*ri' liamlpt, m tfe® mau i>f id«M, 
dc%|»»iw« fe»ta< A man <4 awxtmft ciafy i* like a Cjokp* 
c|<i, »«4 that nye jjfen’eil ira tba feaitk of few 

,tr4 ihiW-it — !n tfee «Me wiib Opfeelsa* is 
ijtie t3«?4 at'S, liansict i« h’ginnif'jf with groat imd asf*«f««l 
; biit jn‘«vn';ug k.-p rwAi'Pve awd t'ifitMS, fancies 
mi w3»k/ ftsv'd tbvJH t'W bib* fer«k<« 

««!. v-m j>J» Uiai .*«.'’*"■/*»« 3o, 3ii27. 

k Maim-At,’* ft M‘»tiwro— ‘“Mim.Haro f<ip MaMaro' i* tfeo 

»i%-k to the fetfttiut-J* of S|yi(le«i»w’$ flay*. 
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A?r::yptx, 


li is a litloful Wiwk, Sh4l:^|V'r?;in 

Oiir feelings «f Jii.^ciee are wk^xst^^yJ ■'% 

iwiipe* Isabella liwelf eMiisrae* be 
Ciaadio IS ilde*stal4^/*™*^*^v l^ll7. 

fim Pcw\— ^ I* am iTirliiir-l t‘ r * 'ih " ' a * f be 

pimtest oE Ikm ilni hi)^ ,x,,,.iiUr 

arc fall of poetry/^— J4r# lik 

r/ia IiVffe I'huxh T^'.enew^ an I 

the VLiitle French ha^^yiT* urn irri i^u .srti/^^* nnn-- 
{laiongst Bi’anmont ainl Flrlrbf'rV j7,iY^K fh* 
cnerllowwitli wit I Ainl }rt I senrez-iy . !.t i >i. «|/’y 

tragic scene nnywhm* flam fl‘.,'t! in ' fC T.c/ r h V l'V>\ 
pleads k)r her fathers life, and sliem nie* ; 
prevail ria‘S up and impreeaUr- vz ngeiinee ^ n nivnzi# r/' 
~/i//ie di 1827. 

Hhihprix (7Hfl 30n:/n— r^hcl' tbs* '^*|hny>nc 
deity— an mimipreseni enatAun'*"^. MCp4\ i-^ <h^c;r 
of prtwitwe; lie stands onj 4r?w- a irvy ei /.n c 

and four^ makiii^r the jVj I ti e ir -n 'a A'* h h ! A 
tliem iiL Fhak'^pere'.H pcfUiy rlinwnr! : F' :r v, i 
does not rdlecf the indi\i-ia^d Sb b-*,^*?* a n ^ 
himself is in cna-ry llm* nf ** ib b */’ > 

s|)f‘reA rhymed yef\sr4 are e.\ a f ■’ a , .-' 

with the |fcdiit everjnUe r?*; hut in '* * e ..j ^ *' / 'uf e *- 
he is tiiiTimec'h nh a Lniud i ^ b t. : > a" 

mm can muh/r-'iaiei Siub.-n i."‘.< <>i^\ <’ *;* xhP^ . 

has ahcertainuh In ennuMiv.' lu all *^*4^ nc. b 1*^ ^ ,5 

in eommmi with wneiai deia.Hf, ^ f 

aiiil has tl«m ruhnihiieM vi,r.«h4'‘» wh. ‘h> n * Ij 
spereA owil Ifi.^ rlythni. i*- •' * ii » ■* * in:w 

almimi sure fhiit you do n^a und^ r^4 pA "H*' %-d f ^ « 
line, if It does mu mu wr A Vou s 4 in The 

^ “ '** i ' ii^m P>^f, 



|iS3 

WMfJil Imtf iw« Mkm ia 
?W im^>¥ti^* -lf.fy IMiK 

ft * Imr nn ^hmwtm* at til/ mill 
1 *'1 fr* irfj'i kitiHT innii 

mifn*%t, tiuf iu ill hi% »iH tliafiir* 

s r4 I + Kvery i>iiit trislie^ .i 

:*', . , 7 f.-r 4 wlic\ fk>ii|rli 

n¥\^ MW 45» ,nJ xmi^ ilii uhv»^M fft4 joiij 

k^i^l Im] w'4j') "'Ky^ y7t 

T'^'' if .y* f |s tf mil 

pchiji I'4 fk^■ ^<rj;fiitir Ihmmumt mill FWek't 

th*h Th^*5t p! n# in ixcaimii iii 0 f!l triil^ 
I r^%ml t!v- * IfiL-^h* imm iiinm* 

wg u rJrk. *iy!vaa mA ^aiihliiiif il k ! The ^ Link 
Limtr* k pt^;Ah^ni. *htn^rk* k eimn/itmi mA 
4n^f u*^il fr n frH 1^* hM m ^tirnkm mmk Immmr 
" iA.ast ‘S h k uhff ni>pk 4. f Imv tm i^ubl wlmi^ 
p'';pr ih^i itvJ $n4 ilr rirri $ifrr.e cif Urn mmmlmt 

A ^!>' Kmtf’pdpu * nrp Ifi»iiiii^>«l 

4'-pi t*'if ?<hrrV u» hr nmu wkalj iiairtiieW; they 

I 4f%^ f/f jAAi % h/io a po^iiioa to make hlai 

l-»f to!k; yr.^4 fimtlkw ^41 ik-ia^ ini|m>fw- 
Ajtk*, ^mL *>Kkmt H Al i^r aitinul aiilj to tk 

H w if k ilml no pimileman ai?c] 

.‘i k‘' t4i fult In*.'!!]! UkTi |iliiy^! IJkl 

f'hp 7 '4’j'.f pi ^ vrW>m rver ih>tafi:il nh in ilie haiicl^ 
i4 ih Sewtnf iiinl Hinipmi r 

fk/t\4p‘^' mhpk III iliiar wliiefi I eoaH will’ 

fut h%^*k !i^to ih'k nriij'ifinl ami mow tbai 

fih,>Ai\ k* p^}ihrp<l to ito’ir |prim,\ Wa.s tliiw ewi 

#ti4 Ml fiU^ ht'v i*f llu^my fiwM^ i» tliiil «l»pl?iyfi 

4ty kkmfi^’n\ «ii4 lk%iitii^faf aii4 llttelitr? 

Ill Ihn *h4\kan fm kiv^ mi ktoii^^t mmI humm$ %fi 
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l>f liin llmf fh^ 
j^frftci Btft Jmiwii Btii t'^ri'4 

if tttiiteclt t»ve ismiir^' ii pmi p/i f \4 

Imt# ewi nmr SiMi^fti^rr^ *, Imi iia % %n vm 

tliefwatotiin« i-fler iu ilnd 

gmim. 

' Tiio 8l|k»fi |4r. ^ 

m$im* are tlw ^v %%'A; ihh 

diction of dnitimtin nrp frlnl^pri^ 

Ills great pliiys^ U the nii4|Hn!il. In th) * 
colloqttial laiigtniira nt tS‘/ jrt 

fiometliin^^ of it 14 preKm'«‘4, ? ^ r^^rk^r |ifnv 

l>aWe: in t\w <f >i ^ 4 

ill tlie ftmulitMl iieOTv fKit iV.'^sn :ne,m " ' ^-4 » 'le^ ^ i '' •*/ 
hf tfia %Tm of perirr. 

Tliere’w sueli a divinity seV^i!^ !|‘ dc'* "*‘5r >1 
that wo caiiiini own iinlt ii#^ id«^» ifyh\ I i 
Wb mnmar in tlio Mlonit^r.-ed t\n>l^ r; I hrd dotw* I 
found I Imd keen tmekirc^^ I'lnd m4 

MasBineor inBtn^Ni It U n\d!} vtp: A^- 

sight, Klmk«pt*nt innl ld**» prsmr"\''f^^ fi nr/; \o 

write ill strive mueh uVh'*: : e.vr r > « ^ i; •''> 

tkit oi MaBHifierrr mid the j %%hj ^ !*,/ iA * ^ ‘ v 

yet pmdiimi om M^nr r.!-*! ^ .4 irv-t 

Eliskspemii id‘onK I BUp]' ^ i,* ii m’ " ‘r^ 

iiuiwmil, and, ill f.wt ^ ^ . ,,, * n , :,»v i 

miieli more niiiEily CMpj a fhoau ; 44'" -• 

ll’l lfc>«k;^, 

Plmj$ of fii>t %ei tl*r 'Virgin 

is aa fine an mi ih I wnrmlf r in fie ^ %rfy 

AVomati* is, i think, one uf the jdujt « wi? luwo 

Thaw is some g^Kid fnii m the fira Ihm 

John, m Autonb, and Umuik.^ \m iiiiir^,t^r; mhA mn m^p 
lAbg tamd tilt skill mi mmttm$ c^f Hit mmm In# wi 



'Im hi i|-» 

‘ |i,«»4«»iWi •■ i<*^ * 4tli$hM «< w«ji 

i hk bi.M. i^f «t »m a 

mx la# 4 iiw M^mr^rntm sJ^A*pcw, 

i^piXk. «<»* it.»«t^w,‘h.wev« htfwaj fewt' 

ftfl I'lvit 5.^ M n»|«.»nt*4 M ptHy of, wtth- 

ik-sr^ipi wnii GdiiwS s?t tbt 


5.16 


Ai'iTMitt. 


that extreme comteap'iiioit wfiWi siwiki * ftte 
fall iafco ep>|?nimH, as in tht- ‘ V<'un^ an 1 A liv, } 

‘Rape of Luereco.’ In the rlnnaa (w. S' 'il*.;'.';.* 

soon found nut, eonhl the MiWima j-'-f''! a^'d ?*: I 

philosopher find the conditions of a in In / ■? ** 

‘liOTa's Labour'.H ivrfta* :\m i ^4 

mimot Ilk riisWitfis pnr^nr't'^ h\ mu> \'nni ' ^ 

in particukrif of Bemilui. iind 7, 

A Dr^niMfVs ‘'Thot!'! n n 

libortn\‘^ in w.^peei uf t>rtni«r:n.r p/irf"- 
iincl ropresoBl ini^ c^uo n«i| rs t*'‘ m*;; tl ' 
iicnne tiinti Smuu* nf t?s*'ir ni'j' n ‘ ^ 

ytnieted on tlii‘4 g'nnni’L li U 

anitko only fiviot*, f think ■ m X- 

the two are with ^rv&t, kJ!l kri’4 ^unr" fdl ’ht r 4 f i tl 
pk} ; Olid ill foe H'omrdv i4 Fni win!- F ^ ]u>i* 
foreoj and f^lioiild In* }*o sh T!m' » I *1 

fareo is, an iinjmihahilify or r\'oa "y fOt 

the outset t ssrewhat odd and hn^^haJiK* events ivili 
follinv from it!’’-* J/r.7 7. k^Sd, 

J#Vr/rortu— I eanimt w!k' ^ro ' .i* 'k ' >'‘1 
the <Titii‘4 !fu\e irmrofi ftso njeoi e/ 't*, * A,* . Vi '' 
that Kails Wrlld Ih- iv*- a ai / “ 1 ^ ^ 

tiniiN., just imrsiinif IhUt m^ah'-'d, * ,* ’ k f^-! 

pridf* i4 Idrtif ami appkil'* h pkr !< ’'/ * e j 

to ."'iifdi a rharja'it'r s*i rSr 'a? ^ t u r , • , * ‘ ^ 

i!«wf*r rr^mrdt'd !hhs‘'i * ^. “ e m ^ ^ , , r, 

ilio faiidly ; .litd fof all th.o w ^ 1 1 ^ 

aiul Ihltkiy ami wham r/ d/ lO % ! K . 

^ Mr. t*/ »li*r!tl ''■»». t<f ./ * t J ♦ it r ’ . 1 ) *. .,,'11.:- 

an* nflirt tiliihm |sralaM'»a.. ♦* . ’a **, *'i> , r,> • , *< 

riiiiriH^rii, r.4ii|.aivd Hjili ?l.‘ p„v 1 *' A '^!. .. '■ / h m ’ 

--li C. 





f. .r'H in ftr^lnm m%4 mTeamih m ii 

AvJ Bhi)t nil 

^‘/f.i'i* %m n fnmnfllnn fr^isi lit^r pM 

1.7 nw ih#t ki^ 4 ^'■^cl 

m%u/h hn *-l Imn^Iij iii 

1 A hm iu mr^h t iii;t!f'T ft# 
fi /'! lu'f H Ih^rlrm h I mf 4 Af nusi'iii 
l 'u% kni'i*/* uumj thlnm t# ft 

^fv sy-'.i,?/' 4 ? ;irf, Ih^itil k imm h^ tlint 

ir'- /'» '.,^.■’*^1 ^ \ ,u Mr4 ' ^u\ .hipj If B ytintl ftll J^iiak- 

rtv'T* % M inUT%^^t ii« lir?; iiii4 lirt 

.* tl‘i 4 I^T 0 f th^ i\i\wf - 

» y « "I 

iiw <.V>;< tjti-M.., iiH’fiiK, il.'*, Wt* If. •‘I t»i !:ki' lit'limn from 
t'W;* j>,Wi', -r,^' aiMj r^'n-nuh-niLsic Wr !«■* iim’h."~'-.hi’y 1, 

* Utfr f 

, ^>1 ‘‘a 

ll y« n 'Ar^l f'h''Ur\i Tr>tjiyi^*r,‘^^^h\lkK%mtimtmil 
I , »ru?'r^. flut rir/4.^^ i^mu^ aw? mivly w iiifi^r* 

h, ,rii j;«m4a^*4? n tif tlw 

it.r kv ♦^^.kci^sne '*%hn*h udmmiit;im i« ii tmilL 
li' , ilif 0 with immmulmk 

h>'\ k ''* in ?i wtj ii?ri4hk 

frf n^f thr f4n'4tt dmiiift* Ifeia- 

hfin/f ,4 i'Uu4u'>fkf ph} rr tliigr4iii a» «im{ilrl« 

n/‘*' iiiif r«!r^, OriH*k| 

4 iu:4 yi4 ih} fti¥ wry tkligliiial imU 

^ f lU'v imam* ilirr««of fitiitia* 

I . V H w .. i r n. Ml.^ii,^|4'!¥^ wl|4 wiw afi:44! 

I J<> »ue«:«»i‘d |H>n\vtly in fli:.'',*’ 

;■ ; - i. )' ' '.. 

!fi, . ‘^ /;,'?•<" • ■'■ irs t'v ‘ Pin’/jitiw l,i!At'— inA'k'.i hi 

'/•i' ?/ 1 "'., <'f i‘(''» jn-‘«','( .jf !** .^nh<'‘t! hint't II wii'>m ywa 
.-w/i, i»'. •‘^-iM-, I'- X'Unu iKi' Il.i54n«-1, !^imt^^t !»« Kip— 
'»«/ >,fi «i>ti'-. !4l^‘m‘, ; %3i4 tt U a !'.■*!»«' fd thk 
t^4'n>.m tku* tt-.'f i\w p^n^tkh'i^i jtletfnn? is ftadiog 
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of f|iiril,^ — WM. 

Mdki k "* /. **'** Jn 

sa }Hk%i miL4 rSilh^r h^ * r r- i A'r 

Ariiiii?, mi eoiiitl aM If any u<kv h \k 

naiioiiiil II) KifMinian \V!u*f in^v^f ir?*' ^snii’ 

Jliltaii Miiw tlim* ami wiili h .f' 1« v4 ui 

tiioic ft laimciasiv u -v 

kiiiti. His Aikm iiaJ V.m a.r^ nil mrri ’M'.i Vt.n^nn 
eiiiw\0ly* Pi>|>s MiSnvi^ nn iUd ih 

Fatte talk lifca a 4iriif?cn inv^ni* fv.» ih 

nna to cmicke Miknit* Tlwi? iimU i*. C^>- 
Milton in tlia eomliid nf tla* rvU^\\vAl ntili k ^ 

wff r-irjiusitiu Wla^mw ih^l h .»* 

acting m Creatnr, without' any oC hii «^wn u^f 

Milton adf^plH tlia aimfiltwl sinl ^!«,rnvt»t ll» 

Scriptttim He YanttTO^ iipioi nu p\?,Ak* hfApli 

fieatioB^ no patW^ no H w tmly 

the "IVowl of l!io liorrl emniiiit lo* anti miliwi nr^ 

Chmm. Bttt^ auinn |)nr‘^onPi 
tlM' piirpoi^es of poetry, Miifrni r4 

dmiivitio npriwiitafion id a hir‘‘s.‘i to ll 

Filiui Alterity^ aiul in ^'f f/,^f /dp 4 if,, > it ^■^*'5*4* i 

i4fcaltli^ language of afT^aiinn, i^r 

IiicJtfeil, alllioiigh Milion wa^* uinioiiPn-iSr a hliAu Ar 
liiH iiiafiira lifts ho dooi in iho ♦/ i< |fd#f 

grail er objeeriviiy to tli*} Father and the ^i4u th/m h 
wottlil Imvo Jastifiecl in arganont* Hi* luo %f»jy i 
adopting ilio atrung nnthn^pMi;,Mrp|*...,m %J ih^*. V^hm 

^ **MiltAa'*s J5fr*m5it inidim raw R-t / 

Kow, M*r|ieRi-lik<a, m lif* i 

la c|iifblili»4i aag4?l mul 

And Ood Uit Fatk*r tariii^ a divliw/ 

1Ik^4v 11*1 l#|^* ■& 
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aI tl»f * PmfMsm imt ’ witl 

*in4 yett Mdli Imm lo *p|jred4t« 
iin4 Aaill ijaiw a» usadj m ii» mjiis.''' 

4‘!l«?it i« ClAtw?, If in 

♦wJjr ^SjwffsiJjiww* t3* i|’tfSs#'io«A b m« m »y »jJ(i 

»«» w, nati jet |?erf*rtlj 
I?*# ^r>-m th* hmi im>rh <rtf mkt^' raelaaeijslj »>r ai*irbid 
4wfi ht;^? - t»w ftf t'lie \mt with ili© saltjeci)* 

<4 I »« fed yiAtt^rtiJarlj mst’irkahlft in Sljak«;|>e» md 
irfHt Ih*/ ftr#t by a «t»Bg act d 
i4«fiaiiJVw aiHaiiiorjjWlif, thfe last dtw with* 

»*«l my f‘§rn, at«'« ?/ hy the intem fcladly Jravdasni:# at 
!${» ii'sw well WA t<» kww Ctoicer ! Haw 

•Iswlatif'lf }»>rth*4<ii( 4.i we kniw <?f liliskejjfw • 

I tmmA In ilw k"4St ftlhw any ii»wsM}f for Chmteer’* 
il#’ ‘ Canutlary Talw,' being coswid^jinti 
Itci it l4?w |6«j« rajcw iw jtjiTOn tor iwontiiag thft 
£>»?, •* flf wii f>,r axpwmng ike Umimihn nf 
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Beauty, 203. 

“Beggar^s Bush, The,” 533. 
Benedick, 68. 

Bertram, 536. 

Biron, 68, 181, 283. 

Body and Mind, 95, 108, 114. 
Bohemia, 411. 

Bolmgbroke, 154, 260, 266, 482. 
Bonaparte, 315, 334, 474. 

and Coleridge, 128. 

Books, indestructibility of, 50, 65. 

use of, 213. See Beading.” 

Brown, Sir Thomas, 309, 361. 
Brutus, 313. 

Burbage, 9. 

Burns, 14, 15, 59. 

Byron, Lord, 26. 

Calderon, 444. 

Caliban, 142, 182. 

Campbell, 15, 16. 

his^^Gertrudeof Wyoming, ”16. 

bis Pleasures of Hope,” 16. 

Capulet, 83, 

Care, 17. 

Cassius, 100. 

“Catiline’s Conspiracy,” 417. 
Catullus, 46. 

Charles I., 26. 

age of, 66,517. 

Chaucer, 15, 509, 539. 

compared with Shakspere See 

“ Shakspere.” 

Children, 86, 101, 378. 

Chorus, Greek, 54, 55, 192, 

“ Christabel,” 29. 

Christianity and Morality, 201. 
Clarence’s Bream, 1 7. 

Cleopatra, 316. 

Coleridge, Mrs. H. N., 31. 


Coleridge, S. T., mode of lecturing 
5, 19, 20, 64. 

his audiences, 7, 19, 26, 457, 

470. 

~ his manner, 7. 

his Lectures at the Eoyal 

Institution, 15, 29, 30, 31, 64, 
342. 

— — and Schlegel, 21, 30, 32, 127, 
342. 

on his contemporaries, 16. 

on himself as a poet, 16, 3 

34, ‘ j 

his way of reading verse, 

a French estimate of him, M 

his vagaries, 21, 23, 32. 

his irresolutencss, 15, 22. 

his health, 19, 30, 175. 

hissed, 26. 

for once ungenerous, 26. 

his character, 29. 

his circumlocution, 29. 

bis eyes, 29, 

his talent, 43. 

on love, 1 14. See “ Love,” 

“ Marriage ” “ Materialism ” 

and Bonaparte, 128. 

Comedy and Tragedy, 188, 486. 
“Comedy of Errors,” 249, 292, 636. 
Commonwealth, The Age of the, 66, 
284, 517. 

Conceits, 66, 93. See “ Shakspere.” 
Constance, 40. 

Contemporary, Definition of a, 395* 
Contrast, Effect of, 207. 

Cordelia, 335. ^ 

“ Coriolanus,” 309. 

“ Coronation, The,” 447. 

Courts of Loie, 283. 

Cowardice, 82, 348. 
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Criticism, Frencli, 51, 132, 226,274. 

German, 51. 

— mmt, be reverential, 225. 

Personalities of Modern, 36. 

Critics, Uneducated, 51, 225. 
Culture, Effect of, 87, 110. 

Custom of tlie Country, The,” 431. 
Gymbeline,^’ 249, 301, 305. 

Daniel, 540. 

Dante, 233, 460, 

Darwin, Dr., 48. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 31, 64. 
Deborah, 89. 

Dmude, 321. 

Desdemona, 391, 

Dibdm, Dr., 32. 

Donne, 358, 410, 427. 

Dow, Gerard, 85. 

Drama, Ancient, 187. 

and Siiakspere, 29, 121, 

461. 

Greek, 121, 187, 193,234,390, 

461, 463. 

— modern, 204, 276. 

origin of, 196. 

Roman, 196* 

— — The, what it should be, 211, 

274. 

Dramatic diction, 214, 403. 
Drayton, 431. 

Dream of Clarence, 17, 

Dreams, 17. 

Drummond, 411. 

Dryden, 12, 72, 85, 162, 317, 416. 

Edgar, 359 . 

Edmund, 3^2, 

** Elder Brother, The,” 433. 
Elimbeth, Reign of, 66, 517. 

a harlot, 66. 


English language, 71. 

Envy, 100. 

“Epicaene,” 415. 

Erasmus, 233, 460. 

Every Man out of his Humour,” 
411. 

Paces, 119. 

Ealstaf, 8, 28, 147, 268, 402, 419, 
487. 

Pancy and Wit, 74. 

Farces, 293, 416, 536. 

‘‘ Perrex and Pollex,” 360. 

Fielding, 88, 466. 

Fletcher, 397. See “ Beaumont and 
Fletcher.” 

Fleur de Luce Court, 175. 

Ploggi^igj 22, 24, 61. 

Fool, The, in “Lear,” 29, 54, 337. 
Fools, in Shakspere. See “ Shak- 
spere.” 

origin of their introduction, 54. 

French criticism. See “ Criticism,” 

language, 70. 

revolution, 66. 

Frescoes, 49. 

Frommy^ 422. 

Generals, superstition of great, 369, 
Genius, 86, 101, 495. 

and Talent, 13, 64. 

and Public Taste, 214. 

German criticism, 51. 

drama, 213. 

language, 70. 

Ghosts, 347, 361. 

Gifford, 397, 407. 

Gloster, in “Lear,” 333, 341, 379, 
Goethe, 27. 

Gower, 305. 
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Greek ckorus, 54, 55, 192, 

Drama. See Drama.’^ 

Language, 70, 71. 

Grill, in The Faery Queen/’ 109. 
Guilt and Shame, 336. 

Hamlet,” 29, 329, 472. 

Hamlet, 25, 27, 158, 228, 329, 342, 
471, 503, 506, 530, 531. 

Harris’s Commendatory Poem on 
Fletcher, 426. 

Hazlitt, 175. 

** Henry IV.,” Part I., 268. 

Part II., 270. 

Henry V.,” 271. 

Henry VI./’ Part 1, 272. 
Historical Plays, 10, 252, 478. 
Hogarth, 397, 420. 

Holofernes, 181. 

Eone$ti 318. 

Hooker, on Poetry, 37. 

Hume, 28, 350. 

Humorous Lieutenant, The,” 436. 
Humour, Origin of the Term, 487. 

lago, 27, 147, 335, 384, 387, 392, 
487. 

Ignorant, The, 51. 

their mode of Recollection, 87. 

« Iliad, The,” 521. 

Images in Poetry, 16, 406. 
Imagination, 91, 102, 344, 472, 
Imitation m Poetry, 88, 122. 
Intellect and Character, 147, 273, 
308, 332, 334, 385, 387. 

and Moral Worth, 171. 

Isabella, 409. 

Italian Language, 70, 71* 

mismanagement of the young, 

no. 


Jealousy of Leontes. See ** Leontes.” 

so called, of Othello. See 

“Othello.” 

“John, King,” 255. 

Johnson, Dr., 22, 26* 45, 72, 85, 
152, 162, 163, 301, 364, 374, 388, 
485. 

Jonson,Ben, 50, 287, 396, 401, 409, 
416. 

and Drummond, 411. 

compared with Shakspere. See 

“ Shakspere.” 

his characters abstractions, 

396,410,416. 

his imitation of Shakspere, 410. 

his metre and rersification, 397, 

540. 

might be in part reproduced, 

415. 

not a genius, 412. 

Joy and Sorrow, 357. 

“ Julius Csesar,” 311, 

Kemble, 479. 

Kent, in “ Lear ” 336, 

“ King and Ho King, A,” 425, 430. 
“Kinsmen, The Two Noble,” 10, 
450, 533. 

Klopstock and Milton, 522, 525. 
Kotzebue, 12, 331, 464, 485. 

Laertes, 351, 366. 

Lamb, 11, 17, 22. 

a letter by, 170. 

Language. See“ English /’“French 
&c., “ Language.” ^ • 

of passion, 48, 55, 71, 80. 

■ poetic, 89, 90. 

Laurence, Friar, 99. 

“ Laws of Candy, The,” 438. 
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I^ar, 337, 530, 

Leontes, 381, 386, 387, 393, 476, 
530, 

Leasing, 227. 

Lex Merehefcae, 431. 

Life, increasing sameness of liuman, 
215. 

Weariness of, 352. 

Little Frenck Lawyer, The,” 439, 
532, 533. 

Love, 23, 24, 91, 93, 325, 327, 362, 
390. 

among blood relations, 96, 108, 

329, 

— and human nature, 106, 

and license, 97, 108, 114. 

and marriage, 96, 107. 

and nature, 97, 307, 316, 328. 

at hrst sight, 97, 106, 113, 117, 

279. 

courts of, 283. 

dednition of, 95, 102, 119, 307. 

Love's Laboim’s Lost,” 80, 101, 
180, 249, 272, 535. 

Loyal Subject, The,” 437. 

Lucrece 9, 58, 223, 245, 489, 493. 
Ludicrous, The, as reaction from 
mental strain, 857, 473. 

« Macbeth,” 329, 344, 352, 368, 400, 
469. 

Macbeth, 369, 371, 374, 468. 

Lady, 369, 375. 

®*Mad Lover, The,” 12, 331, 339, 
365, 456. 

Bladnesi of Undevoiitness, 104. 

Maid of Honour, The,” 405, 407. 

« Maid of the Mill, The,” 441. 

Maid’s Tragedy, The,” 397, 428. 
Make for maie^ 423. 

*Man, 343. 

irnnners and Morality, 76. 
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Manners, English, in Shahspere's 
Time, 408 

Italian, 408. 

of the Kestoratioii, 425. 

Marlborough, 257. 

Marriage, 96, 107. 

needful for completion, 112, 

114. 

of brother and sister, 111, 

Masks, on the stage, 194. 

Massinger, 401, 403. 

a democrat, 281, 405, 424, 437. 

compared vi ith Shakspere. See 

Shakspere,” 

his metre and versification, 

403, 427, 439, 534, 540. 
Materialism reproved, 108. 
Materialist, The, consulted on co- 
habitation, 106. 

Mathematics, how not to be taught, 
52. 

“Measure for Measure,” 299, 409, 
531. 

Menander, 190. 

Mercutio, 68, 84, 101, 324. 

“Merry Wives of Windsor, The,” 
298, 402. 

Metastasio, 240. 

Metre and Yersification of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Jonson, Mas- 
singer, Milton, Shakspere, Spen- 
ser, See “Beaumont and Flet- 
cher,” “ Jonson,” &c. 

- — remarks on. 290, 354, 422, 426, 
432, 448. 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream, A,” 
241, 289. 

Milton, 16, 24, 45, 58, 6i, 94, 139, 
157, 214, 479, 517, 529. 

an aristocrat, 28, 413. 

and Klopstock, 522, 525. 

compared with Shakspere, 532. 
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Milion, his Death,” 91, 102, 

his egotism, 537. 

his Liberty of Unlicensed 

Printing,” 62. 

his metre and versification, 49, 

181, 526, 534. 

his Paradise Lost,” 519, 538. 

his “ Paradise Eegained,” 28. 

his Samson Agomstes,” 14, 

534. 

his Satan, 26. 

his Women, 94. 

on Poetry, 185, 459. 

Mmd and Body, 95, 108, 114. 
Miranda, 135, 145, 277. 

Mohledi 360. 

Mohere, his “ Miser,” 99. 

‘‘ Monsieur Thomas,” 402, 533. 
Moore’s Gamester,” 12. 

‘‘ Moralities,” 202. 

Morality and Christianity, 201. 

of our ancestors, 200. 

of our day, 37. 

Morals and Manners, 76. 

Motives always mixed, 487. 

“ Much Ado about Nothing,” 239. 
Mysteries,” 197. 

as seen by Coleridge in Ger- 
many, 198. 

Napoleon. See Bonaparte.” 
Nature and Art, 227. 

New Inn, The,” 423. 

“ Noble Gentlemen, The,” 446. 
Novels, 35. 

Nurse, in “Eomeo and Juliet,” 85, 
323. 

CEdipus, 100. 

Old Age humanizing, 86, 101. 
Ophelia, 362, 365, 531. 


Othello, 11, 530. 

contrasted with lago, 27. 

not a Negro, 385, 477, 529. 

not jealous, 26, 381, 386, 393, 

477, 530. 

Painting and Poetry, 92, 102, 209. 
Passion, Language of, 48, 55, 71, 
89. 

Perdita, 383. 

^‘Pericles,” 27, 46b. 

‘‘ Philaster,” 397. 

“Pilgidm, The,” 445 
“Pilgrim’s Progiess, The,” 5 1 1. 
Pistol, 82. 

Plato, 96. 

his “ Eepuhlic,” 268. 

on Tragedy and Comedy, 187. 

Playing on Words, 352. See “ Shak- 
spere.” 

Poesy, an original use of the word, 
173, 209. 

Poet, The, a child, 104. 

not rashly to be classed, 203. 

requisites of, 57, 189, 459. 

the true philosopher, 105, 

the dramatic, characteristics of, 

212 . 

“Poetaster, The,” 412. 

Poetry, 55, 90, 231, 252, 458. 

and painting, 92, 102, 209. 

and religion, 103. 

and science, 184. 

and sculpture, 189. 

a serious study, 94. 

definition of, 45, 18^189. 

form in, 228. 

images m, 16, 406. 

imitation in, 86, 122. 

Hooker on, 37. 

Milton on, 185, 459. 

Polonius. 238. 358, 465, 531. 
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Polytheism, its influence in Greek 
Art, &c., 233. 

Pope, 26, 45, 52, 143, 144, 231, 232, 
278, 403, 404, 411, 459, 477, 533, 
538. 

Porter, The, in “ Hamlet,’^ 368, 377, 
402. 

Po^er, 334. 

Primogeniture, 333. 

Private Life, Discipline of, 110. 
Proteus, 56. 

Puns, 73, 92, 262. 

“ Queen of Corinth, The,” 446. 

Headers, Pour Classes of, 44. 
Eeatlmg, Value of, 171, 213. 
Pecitative, 53, 62, 63. 

Keformation, The, 233, 460. 
Beligion and Poetry, 103 

as a Basis of Society, 440. 

Be views, Use of, 35, 39. 

Khymes in Blank Verse, 259. 

Eiclmrd II.,” 147, 255, 273. 
Bichard II., 152, 258, 479. 

*« Bichard III.,” 273. 

Bicbard IIL, 27, 147, 273, 487. 
Richardson, 466. 

Jloderigo, 384. 

Bogers, Samuel, 18, 26. 

^atollo,” 443. 

Boman Drama, 196. 

Romance Languages, 203, 463. 
Borneo, 90, 98, 116. 

« Borneo and Juliet ” 80, 81, 83, 89, 
101, 236, 321, 400, 464. 

a modern termination, 12. 

Romeo and Othello, 118. 

Bosalind, 294. 

Rosaline, in Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
" 288. 

in Romeo and Juliet,” 115, 

118, 323. 


m 

“ Rule a Wife and have a Wifef' 438. 

“ Sad Shepherd, The,” 409. 

Satan, Milton's, 524. 

Schlegel See Coleridge.” 

Schiller at fault, 377. 

compared with Sliakspere, 530. 

“ Scornful Lady, The,” 430. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 14, 16. 

his “ Lady of the Lake,” 13. 

Scudamour’s Dream, 17. 

Sculpture, 189. 

Sejanus,” 413. 

Selections of Prose and Verse, 230. 
Self, 301. 

Seneca, 202. 

Seward, 426 etj)assi?n 

his Preface to Beaumont and 

Fletcher, 425. 

Shakspere, 14, 57, 179, 394, 401, 
533. 

general characteristics of, 237, 

458. 

as a poet generally, 218, 283, 

488. 

his genius, 179, 315, 401. 

whether an irregular genius, 

51, 224, 343, 427. 

a Proteus, 56, 379. 

a prophet, 146, 180. 

a philosopher, 180, 242, 281, 

429, 487. 

an aristocrat, 281, 429. 

not sectarian, 17.9, 267, 281, 

309, 320, 437, 541. 

reverential, 264, 326, 467. 

how far a scholar, 287, 310. 

as an actor, 9. 

order of his plays, 8, 58^ 59, 

243. 

his historical plays, 10, 252, 

478, 
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Sliakspere, liis doubtful plays, 10, 93, 
249, 450, 

and tbe names of bis plays, 

345, 380. 

of no age, 67, 82, 93, 131, 179, 

232, 447, 540. 

-and ancient drama, 29, 121, 

461. 

and bis age, 67, 399, 447. 

— ^ and bis contemporaries, 315, 
398, 408, 414. 

compared with Beaumont and 

Bletcber, 11, 74, 78, 94, 99,238, 
330, 397, 400, 427, 437, 445, 446, 
464, 467, 537. 

compared .witb Chaucer, 509. 

compared With Jonson, 11, 396, 

416, 487, 533. 

compared with Massinger, 398, 

403, 406. 

compared witb Milton, 532. 

compared with Schiller, 530. 

compai’ed with Spenser, 510, 

516. 

-at work, 27, 69, 85, 88, 98, 

138, 241, 294, 344, 346, 362,379, 
484, 536 

in transition, 81, 101, See 

Taste.” 

his method, 501. 

idealizes, 125, 132, 465. 

and nature, 29, 56, 58, 68, 84, 

88, 99, 124, 137, 160, 179, 180, 
229, 237, 355, 400, 401, 465, 508. 

Ms judgment, 52, 81, 136, 142, 

145, 159, 223, 234, 316, 330, 333, 
341, 350, 358, 365, 401, 461, 465, 
484. 

true to himself, 126, 379. 

his language, 76, 216, 284, 534, 

540. 

Ilia iKP of images, 406, 497. 


Shakspere, his songs, 240. 

his metre and Tersification, 181 

291, 311, 354, 437, 446, 450, 540. 

portrays classes of men, 11, 68, 

82, 85, 124, 282, 323, 336, 375, 
508. 

his portrayal of manners, 122, 

465. 

his portrayal of character, 241, 

his gentlemen, 67, 85. 

his women, 78, 94, 105, 277, 

299, 362, 391, 409, 477, 533, 

and the priestly character, 99. 

his fools, 29, 54, 55. 

his partiality of boys, 378. 

bis portrayal of vice, 8, 12, 27, 

143, 182, 239, 280, 334, 337, 391, 
464, 535, 

never portrays avarice, 99, 179. 

only once portrays envy, 100. 

his wit, 74, 75, 398. 

his conceits, puns, and playing 

on words, 72, 90, 150, 263, 314, 
352, 368. 

his immorality, 76, 94. 

Ms coarseness, 77, 262, 402, 

408, 443, 466 

his critics, 125, 343. 

text of, 128. 

poem by Milton on, 129, 

two classes of readers of, 124. 

Shame and Guilt, 336. 

Siddons, Mrs,, 12, 479. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his “Arcadia,” 
287. 

his women, 105, ^ • 

“ Silent Woman, The,” 397. 
Skelton’s “ Philip Sparrow,” 255. 
Society based on marriage, 107. 

fundamentals of, 440. 

Sophocles, 51, 461. 

Sorrow and Joy, 357. 
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Soul See«Hma.^» 

Southey, 13, 16. 

his Curse of Kehama/* 12. 

not original, 17. 

Spanish Curate, The ” 434. 
Spanish Language, 70. 

Stage, and Beaumont and Blet- 

eher, 437. 

Spenser, 17, 67, 109, 245, 510. 

compared with Shakspere, 510, 

516. 

his women, 104, 515. 

on sensuality, 109. 

Stage, The, 53, 205. 

— Greek, 52, 56, 234, 462. 

origin of English, 54. 

of Shakspere’s day, 62, 122, 

236. 

of our day, 87, 77, 479. 

source of pleasure in, 53, 

206. 

illusion produced by, 206, 207, 

274. 

masks on, 194. 

Staple of JN'ews, The,” 422. 
Statuary, 121, 

Steerens, 14 et passim, 

Sterne, 119. 

Superstition, 369. 

Swift's “ Polite Conversation,” 85. 

Talent and Genius, 13, 64, 75. 
Tannhauser, 109. 

Taste, 81, 101. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 36, 82. 

«Temp«ist, The, ” 132, 274. 

Terms, vague use of, 40, 45. 

“ The Bevil is an Ass,” 421, 
Thersites, 308. 

Think, need of learning to, 38. 

** Timoa of Athens,” 305, 318. 

Titus Andronicus,” 304, 379. 
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Tone, m Reading, 63. See Cole- 
ridge,” and liecifcatite.” 
Tragedy and Comedy, 188, 486* 
Trilogies, 390, 463. 

Trinculo, 182, 

Troilus and Cressida,” 305. 
"Twelfth Night,” 295, 

‘^Two Noble Kinsmen, The,” 10. 

450, 533. 

Tybalt, 82. 

Tina, 515. 

Unities, The, 53, 56, 123, 204, 321 
389. 

“ Yalentinian,” 440. 

"Yenus and Adonis,” 9, 57, 219 
222, 245, 488, 493. 

"Very Woman, The,” 534. 
YiHeiny, a praiseworthy custom of 
431. 

" Yirgin Martyr, The,” 534. 

" Yolpone,” 414, 532. 

Yoltaire, 229. 

Warburton, 374, ei passim* 

Weber, 397. 

Weird Sisters, The, 370, 468, 
Whalley’s Preface to Jonson, 409. 

Life of Jonson, 410. 

Wieland, 496. 

"Wife for a Month, A ” 445. 
"Wild Goose Chase, The,” 444. 
Wilkes, 147. 

"Winter’s Tale, The,” 380, 476. 
Wit, 46, 73. See “ Shakspere.” 

and Fancy, 74. 

"Wit at Several Weapons,” 448. 

" Wit without Money,” 434. 
"Woman Hater, The,” 451. 
Women, 96, 290. 
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Women of Beaumont and Fletcber, 
Milton, Skakspere, Sidney, Spen- 
ser. See under those names. 
Words, double use of, 46. 

introduction of nen, 412. 

Wordsworth, 17, 29. 


Wordsworth, a letter by, 169. 

Yoik, Duke of, in ‘‘ Eichard II.,’ 
149, 263, 481. 

Youth, how mismanaged on the 
Continent, 110, 
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